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“Bur as WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IX TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEAPING MEX, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIBTE OUR HzanTs.” 





WEBSTER AGAINST HAYNE. 
BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINS0N. 


O rue magnificent frm front of fight, 

Sportive and firm, as joyful with the joy 
Of youth and strength presaging victory, 
Which Wessrzr on that fateful day opposed, 
Single to the whole phalanx of our foes! 

A gallant chieftain.led them on, with gay 
Andacity, and festive challenge fiung, 

To tempt the adversary. The august 

Repose with which that adversary took 
Unmoved the shock of onset haply seemed 
To them Gecetved, insensibility 

Or dull capitulation to defeat ; 

Not what it was, the tranquil rest of power 
At ease supping refreshment. Came betimes 
Full undecefving. Roused at length, self- 

roused, 

He moved and muttered thunder. Musical 
And low that prelude, but it boded storm. 
Storm lingered and the lovely lightning played 
Some space geutty and terribly ite lithe 

And lambent beautiful wild play, while yet, 
Lulled in the cavernous bosom of its cloud, 
Dreame‘ the reluctant thanderbolt asleep. 

It woke and on the wings of lightning flew, 

- we’ 


Legion 
The thunderer stood, and chose from out his 
store 


Of thunder, plied huge tiers, all molds, 

Thunder alive, each bolt, and each awalse 

Now, and uneasy, eager to be sped. 

From these, with leisurely celerity, 

His missile messengers he chose, and charged 

Them to make haste. Already they” had 
flown: 

Unhooded, from that dread right band they 
flew, ” 

They fled, they fell, falcons of fire, and found 
Their quarry slain with terror ere with wound. 
At last one farewell, long, melodions roll 
Of boltless thunder, mellow with remorse 
And pathos for his country, and he ceased: 
Clear sky again, and cheerful sun iv heaven. 

Taneytown, N.Y. 





DANG HONG, HIS MOTHER AND 
THE IRISHMAN. 


BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 
. 


1 MAY properly introduce Dang Hong to 
the readers of Toe INDEPENDENT as our 
family servant. Fora year be has carried, 
under the supervision of the Materfamilias, 
the entire burden of the household, from 
kitchen to chamber, with all its multifarious 
details. In ali he bas proved himself 
energetic, independent. industrious, frugal, 
and every way reliable—a servant among 
ten thousand. Notwithstanding the press- 
ure of these domestic duties, he is a diligent 
and enthasiastic student, eagerly availing 
himself of such opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge as the family can supply, and 
always wishing and striving to know more 
of our English speech and of the ‘great 
world in which he lives. For fifteen 
yearshe has been a tesident of this con- 
tinent, accepting cheerfully every oppor- 
tunity to labor, careful of his earnings, in- 
dulging to nd vice. Dang Hong i also a 
Christian man, as tried by such tests as are 
applicable tn a case like bis—faithful to bis 
duties, fond of his Bible, loving the sanctu- 
ary and its privileges, and counting it a 
great honor to sit at the table of Christ 
with his people. So'far as I know, he ‘has 
never defrauded or'wrongéd or deceived 
those whom ‘he. serves, and his manly 
acceptence of his lot and devotion to the 
‘werk assigned him have made bim an ex: 
















ample and a stimulus to one whom he calls 


master. 
Dang Hong hasan aged mother, whom he 


tenderly loves. She lives near the ocean, 
a hundred miles south west from Hong-Kong, 
in the Celestial Empire. She lives, to- 
gether with his wife and child, in .a home 
which his frugality and filial feeling have 
provided, and the little family is sustained 
largely by moneys which be faithfully 
sends. One brother, who has spent por- 
tions of his life in America and Australia, 
has gone back to bis native village, to reside 
and to care for his dependent relatives. 
Another went away, twenty years ago, to be 
a soldier in the army of the King of Siam, 
and recently died. in that service. The 
third is our servant. His love and revet- 
ence for that aged parent are. remarkable. 
He rarely speaks of wife or child; but the 
‘teachings of his mother are often on his 
lips. Man, as he is, and Christian, as he 
has become, her words.are law to him. The 
care of her and of the home over which 
she presides is to him a constant and 
precious charge. The Chinese regard for 
age and for parental authority and honor 


The mother of Dang Hong bas recently, 
by the haod of an emeanuensis, written fifi 
@ letter. In that letter she tnquires 
anxiously whether it be true that the Irishmen 
will allow no more Ohinamen to come to 
Ameriea. Her motherly heart also prompts 
her to ask whether these Irishmen will allow 
thoes ho are now in this country to return 
when they Please to their own land. 80 
quickly has that little home by the sea 
heard the story of our national disgrace! 
The referencé to the Irishmen, who are 
supposed by her to roje affairs here, will 
be readily appreciated by all who compre- 
-hend how large a factor the Irish vote has 
sometimes been, especially in the calcula- 
tions of the Democratic Party. The im- 
pression as to their supreme influence in 
ctvil “affairs reminds one of the neat 
remark attributed to the Ohinese am- 
bassedor at Washington: “If my coun- 
trymen are driven out of America, they, 
surely, can go to Ireland—the only 
country which the Irishman seems unable 
to rule!” But, unhappily, it was not the 
Irish vote alone or the Democratic Party, as 
such, which enacted that miserable piece of 
political iniquity to which this letter refers. 
It was, indeed, the Democratic partisanship 
of the Pacific Coast which originated the 
movement aud for the unwortbiest polit- 
ical ends; but it was the Republican _parti- 
sanship of that coast that caught up the un- 
worthy cry and the Republican partisan- 
ship of the East that consummated the 
mischievous scheme. In other words, it 
was the demon of demagogism, ever 
guessing at policies and calculating 
chances, ever looking out for majorities, 
rather than principles, and ever willing to 
truckle to any transient. prejudice or con- 
sent to any sacrifice of equily, provided a 
state or a section can be kept on its side 
and the party supremacy and patronage be 
retained. We have no occasion to decry 
any party as such. It is the mismavage- 
ment of small and selfish politicians, in 
whatever party, which, in this instance, as 
ih others, needs to be seen, despised, 
trampled under foot by al] honorable men. 





The bad results of this bad scheme are 
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finds in him a beautiful exemplification; 
and the gweetest ¢ ea re} ¥ ynbt- 
some time be able to go back and see that 
venerable parent again. 


already beginning to manifest themselves. 
It is a pitiable revelation of the unwisdom 
which framed the Chinese Bill, and of the 
executive inconsiderateness that languidly 
signed it, at last, that, under its provisions, 
ayery Chinaman employed in the West 
Indies is forbidden to crosé our soil; but 
must at any time during the next fifteen 
years go to the Continent of Europe and 
nearly round the world, at doubled ex- 
pense, to get back to his oriental bome. 
But the direct effects of this enactment are 
more pitlable still. The Chinese Govern- 
ment—once, under Burlingame, specially 
inclined to favor ours—is already becoming 
seriously estranged. Our commerce with the 
empire, growing of late yearsinto large pro- 
portions, is said to be already diminishing, 
while European commerce is prospering at 
ourexpense. Every little village along the 
ocean line has learned of our national un- 
friendliness, and Chinese emigration is al- 
ready s¢eking new channels and new fields, 
where it will receive a more cordial wel- 
come. The work of the Christian Church 
for the Chinaman, both here and ip his own 
land, is already meeting with the fresh em- 
to which, this foolish legisle- 
are already waking to the discovery of the 
political and commercial, as well as ethical, 
mistake which has been made. And we 
thay anticipate that, as tle Republican 
Party in California twelve years ago con- 
demned in the strongest terms the very 
legislation which its representatives led in 
carrying through the recent Congress, so, 
long before twelve years have past, that 
party will come back to its old and strong 
and really American position in this whole 
matter, Indeed, the time may not be far 
distant when the wretched politicians who 
have wrought this mischief, seeing what in- 
jury they have inflicted on a thousand im- 
portant interests on the Pacific Coast and 
foreseeing what will be the sober, second 
thought of the people, will be the first to 
attempt the undoing of their own action. 
Meanwhile, what answer sball be sent to 
that aged mother, watching by the sea for 
the son who honors her and whom she 
loves? What can the vation do bat blush 
in her presence and pledge itself to blot out 
the disgrace which the spirit of party has 
brought upon it? Oh! for one hour of 
Garfield, to stamp this congressional in- 
famy with a veto that would bave sent the 
honest blood tingling again through the 
veins of manly men the continent over, 
and would have put new glory, insiead of 
present shame, on the American name in 
every little hamlet, in every humble home 
beyond the Pacific Ocean. 


Lave THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





CLARA THE SAINT. 
BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D. D., LL. D. 


My entrance into California bas been 
through the back door; or, to speak more 
poetically, through the Golden Gate, which 
is the passage way from the Pacific to San 
Francisco .and its two-armed bay. This 
bay stretches northeast and southeast, has 
the shape of an elongated horseshoe, and 
forms a small inland sea, whose surface is 
an ever-varying scene of lifeand beauty 
and whose shores are girt with resplendent 
fields, orchards of tropical frnits,. and 
palms, lifting their fronded heads above the 
lesser growths of the bountiful and beauti- 
ful Nature that one sees everywhere along 
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Portland, in Oregon, had to come cautious 

ly into port, for the morning fog was thick 

enough to bave been sliced off from the 

Banks of Newfoundland. Fora day and 

vight our fog-whistle had been screeching; 

but the time and speed had been calculated 

well, and all at once we heard the murmur- 
from the fog-buoy, great clouds of sea- 

gulls came sailing about us in all their 
gracefulness, and a seal sported here and 
there in his watery home. The fog took « 
sudden notion to lift, and we steamed up 
to the quay, glad enough to see San Fran- 
cisco coming outin a sudden blaze of rich 
and genial suvshine. 

The southeastern arm of the bay has three 
railroads runping along its shores—two on 
the eastern and one on the western—and 
along them live the magnates of San Fran- 
cisco. Their villas lie back in tufts of trees 
and rich shrubbery, with ample grounds 
and flowers strange to an oriental. Where 
these waters of the bay terminate the Senta 
Clara Valley begins. Where is there such 
another valley as this of Clara, the saint? 
It runs southward sixty miles, as beautiful 
and dreamy as the Vale of Tempe, the 
Coast Range of mountains shielding it from 
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of the Rocky Mountains, further eastward. 
The temperature is about the same in 8um- 
mer asin Winter. I have slept under two 
heavy blankets every night, and this in 
August and September, and am told that 
the air varies but little the year round. 
No night is tolerable for a walk without 
your overcoat and thickest wraps. The 
ice in midwinter is quite full-grown when it 
is as thick asa window-glass. If the frost 
strikes a quarter of av inch into the ground, 
it is remembered asa cold Winter; 80 say 
the oldest inhabitants andthe clergy. Just 
now they also say it is Winter—that is, 
all Nature is resting, the frults tumbling 
from the trees, and the trees beginning to 
right up again for another blossoming and 
bearing. Strawberries ripen every month in 
the year. Only yesterday they came upon 
our table as beautiful and large and fresh as 
any that ever grew in the gardens of dear 
old Holland. Tye fields have lost their 
wild flowers, and where there is no culti- 
vature of the ground there is an absence of 
cheering verdure. Why everybody is so 
healthy here is due as much to the perpetual 
bath of sunshine as anything else. Then 
everybody eats fruit, fruit of all kinds, and 
as deliciousas ever grew from the spray and 
sunshine around the Mediterranean, or were 
ever dreamed of as growing in the Hes- 
perides. At my first breakfast 1 begen with 
a single slice of cantelope; but before I had 
eaten five breakfasts I could devour a whole 
ope, and was then only ready for a meal of 
full dimensions, winding up with flaming 
Tokay «nd Muscat grapes. Cultivated 
flowers grow everywhere. This is the Par- 
adise of the fuchsia. It shoots to a tree, 
and the blossoms reach now and then to 
the topsof the windows of the first story 
and overspread the facades of the houses 
Geranfiums of every kind rise like trees 
and often reach to the tops of the piazzas. 
Palms ascend to the roofs and stick their 
sharp fingers against the upper windows, as 
if. to say: “‘ Poor things, you who have to 
live in houses!” A fruit store is a curiosity 
—a botanical study. A century plant is 
now in bloom on a street-corner, and it 
would seem to be a common thing, so few 
are the people whom I saw going to look at 





tis coast. Our steamer, “Columbia,” from 


one now ia bioom near our lodgings. 












Sao José (provounced San Hosay) is the 
third city in population in California It 
has beautiful houses, wide streets, a large 
trade, many excellent stores, and busy fac: 
tories, It once surpassed San Francisco; 
in fact, ithad a busy being long before 
San Francisco bad even a bope of com- 
mercial importance. Monterey preceded 
both, however,’ for in this little and 
how obscure place the Spanish governors 
used tohold dominion of the whole coast. 
Here the first government orders were 
printed and only two days ago I saw in Mr. 
Hubert Bancroft’s library, in their brochure, 
the first issue from the California press, 
bearing ‘‘ Monterey” on its title-page as the 
place of publication, But Monterey dropped 
into nothingness, save asa walering-place, 
so soon as the native Americans came Into 
power, and thus San José became the first 
capital of California, The first session of 
the state legislature was held in the Winter 
of 1849—1850 and is memorable in Amer- 
ican history as the “legislature of a thou- 
savd drinks.” Not that other legislatures 
have aot been equally sufficient and capa- 
ble of liquid consumption; but that all 
others than this have escaped the name. 
From San José the legislature migrated to 
the town of Vallejo, then to Benicia, and 
finally to Sacramento, where it still is, 
Until this place was reached, the honorable 
body was called ‘‘the legislature on wheels.” 

If you try to go from San José to the 
town of Santa Clara, you do not know 
where one place ends and the other begins. 
It is all a pretty solid city, or so faintly di- 
vided that you must be told the individu- 
ality in order to know it. The charm of 
Santa Clara is the Alameda, a long, double 
row of black willows, with sycamores and 
live oaks at intervals, stretching three miles 
from the old pueblo, or town of San José, 
to Santa Clara. This avenue is celebrated 
throughout the Pacific Coast and no one 
who has ever seen it can forgetit. The 
avenue along which they grow is one hun 
dred feet wide. They were -planted, io 
1799, by the Indians, under the direction of 
Father Maguin de Catala, of the Santa 
Clara Mission, who wished to provide a 
shade for the people of San José 
when they went to the Santa Clara 
chapel for worship. And they have 
been growing ever since, so that they 
have lost their perpendicular, lean their 
gnarled trunks {In all possible decrepit 
directions, aud incline their uppermost 
branches against each other, until they form 
closed archways over the fragrant paths 
below. Many a change has taken place 
since these willows were once lithe scions 
and had to be nursed into self-support. 
The Indians have all gone, and, after all 
the efforts of the padres to christianize 
them, few are left to walk beneath the 
shade of the trees which their ancestors 
had planted. A Digger Indian, with naked 
children, sitting at the flap of his ragged 
wigwam, eating ants from an ant-hill, is 
the highest civilization to which Roman 
Catholicism has been able to bring buman- 
ity along the Pacific Coast. All the way 
down this romantic Alameda there are now 
neat and sunny homes, with happy Anglo- 
Saxon children piaying among the vines and 
flowersand skipping over the ample grounds, 
Itis one of the veriest mockeries of our 
civilization to sce the street-cars gliding 
along this wonderful way. Little did the 
Fathers of Santa Clara dream that this 
gem of their love and care would ever fall 
into Protestant bands, and still less did 
Spain dream that in less than a century all 
this grent stretch of Pacific country would 
fall from her grasp and become the pos- 
session of the young Protesiant republic 
beyond the sea, One’s memories will get 
the better of him sometimes, and, as Dr. 
Bentley guided me along the Alameda to 
the mission itself, and then up and down 
the outskirts of San José and Santa Clara, 
and beneath the shade of such trees of 
every size and fruit and beauty, it Was no 
easy thing to keep your mind from going 
back a cevtury, and picture the old scene 
when the Indians and the Fathers and the 
Bpanish were the sole occupants of these 
enchanted fields, where bull and bear fights 
were the great Sundxy amusement on 8t, 
James and Market Squares and where the 
nightly fandango or dance, beneath the 
white moonlight or myrixd torches, was 





ybe joy and revelry of the rude and bar-/ 
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barous peasantry, long before Scotch Gil- 
roy arrived in Monterey, in 1814, and was 
the first foreigner who entered this Valley 
of Clara thé Saint, and still longer before 
Fremont, the prophet of our better history, 
occupied Hawk’s Peak, off yonder, on the 
western bills, and with his sixty-two men 
bade defiance to the Spanish Castro and 
claimed the land for the United States for- 
ever. $ 

Another milestone which marks the 
progress from the stiff? Roman Catholic 
past to the present is the University of the 
Pacific, an institution belonging to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and under the 
presidency of the Rev. Dr. Stratton. The 
campus fs large and well kept. The build- 
ings are commodious and the faculty have 
their homes in the knots of magnolias and 
other blooming trees in various parts of 
the grounds, The main building, which is 
devoted to lecture-rooms, chapel, library, 
aod museum, was completed ip 1871; but as 
a school it did good service long before, 
for as early as 1858 it graduated a class 
from its classical course, the first one in the 
State of California that completed the regu- 
lar college curriculum. The students are 
adapting themselves to the new and better 
conditions of American student life, and 
find homes in other homes, instead of room. 
ing in college buildings. There seem to be 
as many young ladies as young men in the 
classes, and just now it appears that there 
areas many students as the lecture-rooms 
and the chapel will accommodate. 

No visit to the Valley of Santa Ciara is 
complete without-a ride to The Willows. 
You go past some of the larger mansions, 
with now and then an old Spanish adobe 
or dried-brick house, to give variety to this 
unique scene, and are soon well out into 
the couvtry. Here the orchards begin. 
Orange and lemon groves, limes, pome- 
granatea, almonds, plums of every hue and 
flavor, peppers, apples, peaches, grapes, 
pears, prunes, apricots, figs, olives, nectar- 
ines (and who knows what else?) grow 
in close companienship and form one im- 
mense, fragrant garden. I kept wondering 


** But where are The Willows?” and at Inst, 


asked the question. ‘‘The Willows, in- 
deed!” was the answer. ‘‘ Why, there are 
none bere. These are all orchards and you 
must be worth a mint to buy an sore of 
them.” “But did you not say you were 
going to take me to The Willows?” ‘ Of 
course, I did. Here is where they uscd to 
he. There are no more now. All this 
land is where they once grew. They ere 
all cut down long since and the fruits have 
taken their place.” Of course, I submitted 
gracefully to the misnomer, and was not 
sorry in this case to have the opportunity 
of seeing how completely the hand of the 
blonde American can uproot the willows of 
the olive Spaniard, an’, with his willows, 
can uproot his dead clvilization. 

From The Willows you get what you 
cannot have from the streets of San José— 
a full view of the two ranges of mountains 
between which sleeps and grows and 
blooms Clara the Saint. Every peak and 
defile has a story totell of Spanish romance 
in the old days, before the continent hail 
reached its final and best ownership. Off 
yonder, six miles to the east, Penitencia 
Cafion threads its way up the foothills, 
through a range, and at every turn brings 
you in contact with some new scene of 
beauty, while in the wildest part of the 
cafion the Penitential Creek tambles down 
into a charming ribbon of spray, not unlike 
the Staubach Falls, near Interlaken. The 
entire range of mountains that divide 
Santa Clara Valley from the sea is :ugged, 
broken, and exquisitely picturesque, 
Cafions run across them and at every possi- 
ble angle from the valley, so that hill and 
valley divide the landscape in charming 
proportion. The opposite or eastern range 
is less irregular. There is more grace and 
harmony in their outline, and at inter- 
vals one catches a glimpse of a winding 
road leading to the peaks, that rise two 
thousand feet above the tropic orchards and 
vardens below. This range runs north and 
south, and just beyond it is the San Joaquin 
Valley, with its rich vegetation, but in no 
danger of reaching rivalry with Santa 
Clara. Mount Hamilton is one of the 
Santa Clara peaks, and on it is the Lick 
Observatory, given to California by the 
aged and infidel Lick, who worshiped gold 


and died a pagan. From this charming 
hight the eye surveys nearly the whole val- 
ley, and you enjoy a scene hardly sur- 
passed in its kind by any other on the con- 
| tinent. You look down not only on a 
varied landscape of fruits and flowers and 
stately bomes, but on a new life, which 
has taken the place of the sluggish 
existence of the Spanish occupants and 
the padres of the missions. There 
are still abundant traces of that old 
time in the one-story adobe huts, built of 
sun-dried brick, but now rickety and tum- 
bling into decay. The Spanish faces have 
not all disappeared; yet not the pure Span- 
ish, for these people are a mixture of the 
Indian and the Spaniard, but with a pre- 
dominance of the former. There is little 
contact between them and the Americans. 
They know that their day has passed and 
that they are growing into poverty and ob- 
livion. Before 1849 nearly all this land be- 
longed to these Spanish mixed people; but 
they could do only little with it, and sold 
it, more and more, and finally found them- 
selves nearly penniless and homeless. 
They are now drifting further south all 
the while. The Anglo-Saxon is getting 
the Spaniard’s acres and driving him 
back aud still further back, until he gets 
him as far down as San Diego, on the 
boundary line of Mexico. Not maay 
years will elapse before all this land 
will be in the hands of American citizens 
and all the memorials of proud Spain’s rule 
in California will be the dying mission 
houses which the padres founded; the 
still rich and fragrant Castilian rose, that 
grows to the eaves of the adobe huts; the 
Alamedas that the fathers planted; the 
great cactus hedges that they trained; and 
the saintly names with which they baptized 
each village, grove, mine, and mountain. 

San Joss, Cat. 
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THE REMOVAL OF PROFESSOR 
GOULD. 


BY ©. B. CRANE, D. D. 
To Tae Eprror or Tae INDEPENDENT: 

1 am in receipt of your note of Jast weck 
asking of me the facts in the matter of the 
removal hy the Board of Trustees of the 
Newton Theological Seminary of Prof. 
Ezra Palmer Gould. who has for fourteen 
years occupied the chair of New Testament 
Interpretation in that institution. For sev- 
eral reasons, I am convinced that I ought to 
accede to your request. This is the first: 
the Christian Church, though composed of 
many denominations, is one, and each denor- 
ination feels a lively and fraternal interest 
in every important movement in every other 
denomination. The second reason is this: 
our Baptist newspaper writers have always 
freely commented upon and interpreted im- 
portant movemepts in other denominations, 
of which the agitation among the Congre- 
gationalists concerning Dr. Newman Smyth 
is a notable instance; and it certaialy can- 
not be an unfair or unwise thing for a 
Baptist to accede to your request to give 
the facts concerning an important move- 
ment in the Baptist denomination. The 
third reason is this: asin several religious 
journals comment has been made upon the 
action of the Newton Trustees in the re- 
moval of Prof. Gould, justice to the Trust- 
eesand to Prof. Gould requires that the 
facts in the case be publicly known. Ip 
this letter I shall confine myself toa simple 
statement of facts, 

For two years or more there have been 
suspicions and rumors that Professor Gould 
has diverged more or less widely from what 
is generally held by Baptists to be the Ortho- 
dox faith and that hehas proved himself an 
unsafe teacher of students for the Christian 
ministry. 

Atthe annual meeting of the Board of 
of Trustees, held in June, the Executive 
Committee of the Board recommended his 
immediate removal, and a resolution was at 
once presented, to the effect that the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee be 
adopted. Meantime, it was distinctly de- 
clared by those who urged the passage of 
the resolution that no charges of heresy 
were brought against Professor Gould. 
The principal charges were that he allowed 
discussions in his class-room, which are 
allowable only in the class-room of the in- 





structor of theology proper; that his method 
of teaching, together with his expression 
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of tentative opinions upon what he con 
ceives to be open questions of interpreta 
tion and theology, had the effect of tn- 
settling the faith of some of his pupils, 
and that his contiouance in his. existing re- 
lations with the institution was incompati- 
ble with a desirable harmony in the faculty 
of instruction. 

After a long discussion, the recommend- 
ation of the Executive Committee, with the 
pending resolution, was placed in the 
hands of a Special Committee of Five, with 
instructions to report at a subsequent meet- 
ing of the Trustees. This committee was 
composed of ministers, four of them pas- 
tors. It fell to my lot to be a member of 
the Committee. This Committee of Five 
at once entered upon its work, each mem- 
ber of it seeking information every where. 
They questioned Prof. Gould, the other 
professors, and many of the undergradu- 
ate and graduate members of the ingtitu- 
tion. At their frequent sessions they had 
before them two of the other professors, 
letters from various quarters, oné or two 
communicatious from the president of, the 
institution, and Prof. Gould himself. At 
his own request, and also at the request of 
several members of the Committee, Prof. 
Gould presented a written statement of his 
views of doctrine and made frank and. 
open answer to thorough and searching 
questioning. 

At the last meeting before the Summer 
vacation of the pastors it was found that 
two members of the Committee were pre- 
pared to recommend the immediate re- 
moval of Prof. Gould; that three mem- 
bers were prepared to recommend his con- 
tinuance, in .bope of the restoration of 
harmony in the Faculty. The entire Com- 
mittee agreed that Prof. Gould’s written 
statement of doctrine, with his oral an- 
swers and explanations under questioning, 
was fairly within the limits of a reason- 
able orthodoxy. 

For some renson, at this meeting no 
formal and final report was adopted and 
no formal vote was taken. 

During the vacation a member of the 
Gommittee, who had expressed himself 
favorable to the continuance of Professor 
Gould, found himself compelled, by & 
change in his circumstances and relations, 
to withdraw, from the Committee. Conse- 
quently, «t the final meeting. the Commit- 
tee stood two for removal, two for contin- 
uance. 

At the subsequent meeting of the Trust 
ees the two members of the Committee 
who recommended removal first reported. 
They freely conceded the ability of Pro- 
fessor Gould, his fine scholarship, the rea- 
sonable orthodoxy of his written and oral 
statements of doctrine, and his remarkable 
power to interest and stimulate his pupils. 
They also admitted the impossibility of 
exact doctrinal agreemevt among teachers 
in theological schools and the impossibil- 
ity of drawing hard-and-fast boundary 
lines between the different departments of 
instruction. But they were convinced that 
Professor Gould allowed doubtful theolog- 
ical discussions in his class-room; éhat his 
method of teaching and his expression of 
tentative opinions upon what he holds as 
questions more or Jess open had the effect 
of unsettling the faith of some of his pu- 
pils; and that his continuance in his exist- 
ing relations with the institution was In- 
compatible with a desirable baimony in 
the Faculty of Instruction. They, there- 
fore, recommended his immediate removal. 

The other two members—one of them in 
writing, the other orally—then presented 
their reports. Recognizing, with the first 
two who had reported, the ability and 
scholarship of Prof. Gould, the substantial 
orthodoxy of his written and oral state- 
ments of doctrine, and his remarkable 
power as a teacher, and cherishing the 
hope that a desirable barmony in the Fae- 
ulty of Instruction was attainable without 
his removal, they recommended his con- 
tinuance in his existing relations with the 
Institution. 

A resolution in favor of Prof. Gould’s 
continuance was immediately substituted 
by a resolution for immediate removal; and 
the substitute resolution, after long discus- 
sion, was cafried, by a vote of thirteen to 
nine. Itis fair to state that the presiding 


officer, though not voting, expressed bis 
opinion, before the vote was taken, against 
the expediency of passing the substitute 
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resolution. So that the Trustees were vir- 
tnally divided; thirteen against ten, Of 
the eight ordained ministers present, three 
were for removal and five for continuance, 
Of the five pastors, one was for removal 
and four for continuance. 

‘Ihave thus given you in considerable 
detail the facts in the case, because I am 
convinced that not a man of those to whom 
was committed the responsiblity of action 
in the interests of the truth and of the Lnsti- 
tution at Newton, would hestitate fora 
moment tv give to Prof. Gould and to all 
concerned the tenefit of a statement of 
facts. Meantime, I have done no more 
than state the fucts. I have not interpreted 
them nor drawn inferences from them; 
but I think I may, with absolute impartial- 
ity, state, as a fact, that” Prof. Gould was 
not removed on the ground of holding or 
teaching heresy. 

In your note you ask me how Prof. 
Gould “‘ is regarded by the young men who 
have gone out from under bis instruction.” 
My reply is that, so faras I have personal 
knowledge of them, many are enthusiastic 
admirers of Prof. Gould and freely ac- 
knowledge their ex'reme obligation to him 
for almost immeasurable help and stimula- 
tion; while others, though uot agreeing with 
himin some of his tentative opinions, believe 
him to be sabstantially sound in doctrine 
and ateacher of rare ability. There may 
be former pupils of his, whom I have not 
met, who would pronounce a different and 
less favorable judgment upon him. 

You also ask of me an opinion as to the 
quality of the theological instruction (in 
its relation to the accepted orthodoxy) 
which is dispensed in our Baptist schools. 
Perhaps I ought not to altempt an answer 
tothis inquiry. Still, I will venture an an- 
swer. My answer is this: In all our schools 
of theology, so far as I know them, the 
teaching is substantially in accord with the 
accepted Orthodox and Evangelicat stand- 
ards. Not that we have not biblical 
scholars among us of high attainments; 
not that we have not men who recognize, 
beyond the known, a knowable trath; not 
that we have vot men who have ou hand 
exegetical and theological problems; not 
that we have not men who are conservative 
in different degrees; but I am firmly of the 
opivion thut In wo one or Our fountains of 
theological influence is there a beretical 
taint that could be discovered by the naked 
eye nor even by the subtlest test that the 
chemistry of theology can furnish. I think 
that the Baptists aré very sound. I must 
think this, if [ judge them ail by myself. 

Let me say, in concluding this letter, that 

-I have asked Professor Gould to give you 
under his own signature a brief statement 
of his views of doctrine not precisely ac- 
cordant with views generally accepted 
among us; of views which be holds either 
positively or tentatively. Tbis statement 
‘of his I forward to you. It cannot but be 
well that be be allowed to speak for him- 
iself, 

Finst Baptist Courcn, Bostor. 


PROF. GOULD’S STATEMENT. 


In regard to the Scriptures, I believe that 
“they are a progressive and authoritative 
‘revelation of divine truth. The progress- 
‘iveness of this revelation makes it incom- 
‘plete and imperfect in some of its parts, 
‘considered as separate and out of relation 
“to the whole, so that one writing may be 
not only complimentary, but corrective of 
‘another. A good example of this is seen in 
‘Christ’s supplementing and correction of 
‘the Mosaic law. But the Scriptures, as a 
whole, are a complete and autlioritative 
‘revelation of the truth. There is an un. 
‘doubted human element in the Scriptures; 
but whether this involves any inaccuracies 
in the details of historical statement re- 
mains yet to be decided by a careful and 
‘complete induction of the facts. 

In regard to the person of Christ, I be- 
Tieve the statements of the New Testament 
‘that he is God, the Son of God, the Word. 
T also believe its statement that he became 
‘flesh, and that not sufficient attention has 
been given to the limitations consequent 
‘on his humanity and which alone consti- 
‘tute the distinction between the human and 
‘divine. 

Tn regard to the work of Christ, I believe 
that it was intended to secure both the cure 
‘aod the forgiveness of sin. But the former 
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is given the great pre-eminence in the New 
Testament, the place which it also occupies 
in any right view of the nature of things. 
I believe that Christ suffered all the con; 
sequences and, through sympathy, much of 
the pain of sin. Only the proper penalty 
of sin, the death of the soul, he necessarily 
could not bear; but his death was vicarious 
and through his sufferings we are saved. 

I believe that men are justified or de- 
clared righteous through their faith in 
Christ. And this, not because of the right- 
eousness of faith initself, bat because of 
the perfect righteousness of Christ, which 
isimparted, not imputed, to the man through 
faith, 

I believe, in the main, in the genera] 
doctrine of the last things; but the well- 
nigh universal opinion of biblical scholars: 
that the New Testament writers believed 
and taught that the Lord was to come in 
their own time, makes a serious difficulty 
in the way of accepting the ordinary view 
of the time of the second advent. I accept 
tentatively the idea that it did take place 
in the closing up of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, as a theory involving possibly less 
difficulties than any other. 





THE SOUTHERN NOVELIST, 
GEORGE W. CABLE. 


BY LIZZIE 8. CONVERSE. 





It was at the end of one of those rare 
February days, so beautiful in New Orleans, 
when the warmth of Spring tempers the air 
and blue flashes of sky make one forget the 
calendar months, that I sauntered slowly 
homeward from a long day’s ramble amid 
the crumbling ruins of the old French- 
Spanish.city. In the narrow, ill-paved 
streets, bearing on their corners the names 
of ‘‘ Royale,” ‘‘ Bourbon,” ‘‘ Chartres,” or 
Dauphine,” I had stepped back into 
the seventeenth century and lived and 
reveled all day, forgetful of the lapse of 
years in this famous, heroic, beantiful city; 
this. city of an olden time and another 
ideal; this city, from the first devout and 
proud and strong, that, after two hundred 
years, ‘‘ keeps perfect the mage aud memory 


of the feudal past from which she sprung.” | 


Endowed with a medieval strangeness, it 
atands forth in history in singular dictinc- 
tion from its surroundings, the last strong- 
hold of a past race, and in its impress of 
poetic pensiveness and martial ardor is full 
of a romantic splendor and pathos, Musing 
on its history-crowned convents, churches, 
and squares, I suddenly found myself 
in the business-like modern world 
of to-day, and heard, in the rumble of 
street-cars anil steam-engines, the march- 
ing hosts of the invading present. In 
fact, to speak prosaically, I had crossed 
the “ Rubicon” of Canal St, and was fast 
making my way to upper St. Charles, when, 
through the portal of an old gray stone 
church, snatches of such sweet melody 
floated forth that, almost unconsciously, 
Ientered. I was seated in a pew whose 
only other occupant proved to be a relative 
and friend. 

It was the regular weekly meeting of the 
Presbyterian church. After a short and 
impressive prayer, Rev. Mr. deliv- 
ered an extemporaneous address upon mis- 
sions, charities in general, nud then special 
church alms-giving in particular, In an- 
swer to a response of the pastor, a gentle- 
man arose, and in a modest manner endeav- 
ored to enlist the sympathy of the congre- 
gation in bebalf of some benevolent scheme, 
Very quiet at first, he became more ani- 
mated as he developed his ideas of the sub- 
ject, and gradually his enthusiasm became 
infectious, and his hearers shared his zeal 
to such an extent that a véry liberal con- 
tribution was taken up for the cause. 

Slight in stature, delicate, though not 
sickly in appearance, with soft, dark eyes 
and with a pale, oval, thoughiful face, il- 
tumined (I bad almost said irradiated) by 
the brilliancy of the eyes. His sallow, 
fine-featured countenance was shaded by 
long, dark bsir and bore the impress of 
genius, self-tntored and self-ripened. 

At the close of service, as | waited at the 
door, for the return of my friend, I saw 
him approaching, conversing with Mr. 
Cable. He introduced him to me and I 
soon felt as if conversing with a well- 
known friend. He said that, “ hearing I 
was interested in antiquarian reseusch in 
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the old part of the city, he intended to call; 
but found himself too busily occupied to 
do so.” 

He cordially invited me to his house the 
next evening, where I would méet several 
literary friends and also a gentleman distin- 
guished for his successft! antiquarian re- 
searches. He was very cordial and bospi- 
table in his attentions and I gladly availed 
myself of his civilities. Accordingly, the 
next evening, following the address on the 
card he gave me,I found myself in the 
upper part of the new city, before a pleas- 
ant, broad-verandaed, low-roofed house, 
witha long flight of steps leading to it. 
With true Southern courtesy, learning of 
my arrival, he came down the broad steps, 
and, taking my band, led me up to the 
cheerful, open-windowed parlor above. 

As I was quite early, there were as yet as- 
sembled but one or two guests, and I had op- 
portunity to admire the simple elegance of 
the house. Everything in its quiet arrange- 
ment bespoke refinement and culture and 
bore the impress of an artistic mind. The 
delicately-tinted walls were ornamented, 
not covered, with rare engravings and etch- 
ings; while here and there a lovely water- 
color varied them. Ona table were chofce 
books and reviews, and under an open 
window near by was another holding a 
large old china bowl, full of exquisite 
roses. Mere roses and verbenas adorned 
and gave color to the high, old-fashioned 
mantel-piece, and on an easel in the corner 
was apn admirable drawing of the old Oathe- 
dral of St. Louis. 

During the evening Mr. Cable brought in 
a large portfolio of etchings and water- 
colors, with which he intends to illustrate 
one of bis books, and, placing them upon 
the easel, he designated the particular 
localities in which they were taken, all 
being in different parts of old French and 
Spanish New Orleans. He had had them 
drawn with great care and he had spared 
no painsin ascertaining the antiquity of 
ench deliveation. 

As I gazed at them, my heart was strange- 
ly and deeply moved. They seemed the 
realization of a past civilization and to 
the lover of history it is Hard to relinquish 
old things without regret. A tender page 
of pleasent momory hung over and sub- 
dued the sorrow and crime of their past 
and only left an impress of romantic 
splendor and exquisite pathos. 

Mr. Cable thoroughly enjoyed these 
fragments of medievalism portrayed there- 
on—the long-pointed gables; the steep, red- 
tiled roofs, with their glassless dormer 
windows, peering forth over the modern 
city; the broad ‘‘ battened” doors; the num- 
berless hanging balconies and ‘‘ belvideres” ; 
and, above all, the fragments of fine mul- 
lioned wiodows here and there rescued from 
the crumbliog ruins. 

The evening was one of rare interest to 
all and the kindness of the host and hostess 
was deeply appreciated. 

Mrs. Cable is a very lovely young woman 
andin her simple dignity is a charming 
hostess. I had several pleasant interviews 
with Mr. Cable during the month of ‘my 
stay in New Orleans. On one occasion he 
lent me his ‘‘ Grandissimes,” and made it 
doubly interesting by designating the exact 
locality of the different scenes. He also 
pointed out the house where “Sieur 
George” lived so mysteriously and als> 
where Mme. Delphine was supposed to bave 
lived. 

He said ‘‘these old historic bits were 
most rapidly disappearing, and soon only a 
memory would remain of the French and 
Spanish régime.” He told me of his re- 
searches in connection with his present 
work. 

He is now busily engaged on his history 
of Louisiana, for which he has collected 
many valuable statistics. He spares no 
time or trouble in ascertaining and in arrang- 
ing historical facts and in endeavoring to 
make it a book of great value to his coun- 
try, as well as one of deep interest to the 
reader. Judge Gayarré’s history, for along 
time the only copious history of Louisiana, 
is not fully satisfactory, although the work 
of an able man and brilliant scholar and 
the need of a thoroughly reliable com- 
pendious work has long been felt. 


searched through endless details to p 





Since undertaking the task he rhe 


facta and has penetrated all manner of 
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dingy nooks and corners, concealing old 


‘ archives and musty parchments, to verify 


necessary statistics. 
It will, doubtless, be a very valuable 
book when completed. In connection 
with his census report he was about to 
take a journey to the Téche and Attakapas 
country; these counties of the banished 
Arcadians or ‘‘Cadjiens,” as they are 
called. He told me ‘“‘there were interest 
and romance enough interwoven in their 
history for fifty stories.” I think he 
reveled in the various episodes which 
marked their pathetic lives, so glowing in 
rich, warm color as they were. The frag- 
ments of romance, legend, and song exist- 
ing among them are so bewilderingly allur- 
ing to a mind full of fancy and imagination. 
Keenly observant of all that relates to 
the country in which he lives, its resources, 
possibilities, and people, and indefatigable 
in his personal researches, he unites a 
happy gayety of manner and a reserve 
fund of quiet humor that make him a most 
delightful companion. 
* Oft-times, when relating some pathetic in- 
cident of tae Creoles, an irrepressible sense 
of the humor in the story would come over 
him and his eyes would light up with irre- 
sistible drollery. Even when his counte- 
vance in other respects was perfectly com- 
posed, those wonderful eyes of his would 
tell the tale of merriment and fun. His 
great love for the Creoles causes him to 
study most appreciatively and delinente 
successfully the numerous peculiarities of 
their race. He has studied most effectually 
this semi-foreign people with untiring per- 
severance, and in his affection for them 
has made their errors, as well as virtues, his 
own. He not only, from his own position 
in their midst, but from bis innate love for 
them as a race fast passing away, has 
striven to engraft their history and pecull- 
arities indellibly on the pudlic mind. This 
has produced a feeling of resentment, 
which even extends, ina manner, to some 
gevuine Americans; but is. the result of 
ignorance of his noble and generous mo- 
tives. 
However the resentment is fast* dying 
out and never really existed among the 
most enlightened portion of the commu- 


are some of them taken from life. 

‘* Joseph Frowenfeld” still lives in New 
Orleans, he told me, and Honoré Grandis- 
sime also, I think. At all events, I learned 
from my own Creole relatives that the 
names of Honoré, Agricola, and Fusilier 
were all old, well-known French names, 
very prominent a century ago. Withagentle 
manner, he combines equally firm convic- 
tions and nothing can draw him from the 
cause of duty. There is, however, neither 
weakness in his gentleness zor obstinacy 
in his adherence to and advocacy of his 
opinions, Loyalty and faith are his dom- 
inant characteristics; and, although, as a 
Southern man, he felt it right to abide by 
his state and serve it faithfully, yet, at the 
close of the war, he willingly accepted the 
situation and looked out hopefully on the 
future, and from the lower level of tem- 
perament rose to the higher atmosphere of 
Christian duty. 


the utter dearth of good reading in the 
city, and the great necessity, long felt by 
him, of a free public library, He said the 
young men and women not able to procure 
books grew up in their ignorance. 

Before [ left, he called a meeting and by 
his influence induced the people to ald him 
in starting a library. Soon after I had left 
the city I learned from a paper that he and 
his associates had succeeded very fairly 
in their project, and that a nucleus for a 
good library was already obtained. 

Hig zeal in every good cause is infectious, 
and, he draws not only by the artistic 
jones of his able pen, but by the fascinat- 
ing eloquence of a superior mind. That 
he will ultimately achieve his object there 
is little doubt, for his vivid imagination, 
linked to an ardent, enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, and his high moral purpose consti- 
tute the elements of success, He seems te- 
me typical of the future of New Orleans, 
the incarnation of the higher, nobler life 
that animated the past and will reanimate 
the future. He lingers lovingly over the 
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of a by-gone age, and earnestly scans every- 
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nity. His characters in. ‘‘Grandissimes’”’ _ 


In ono of our conversations he spoke of ° 











thing, from a mass of toppling ruin to a 
tiny shred of gold ornamentation; but he 
looks hopefully out upon the present and 
works manfully for its welfare. 

The evening before my departure I went 
once more to the pleasant cottage-Lome of 
the author. I found bim surroupded by 
his family. After a delightful conversa- 
tion, in which he recounted some experi- 
ences of the day before with a Creole 
friend, we went out into the grounds and 
wandered about in the lovely sunset light. 
He accompanied me over his velvety lawn, 
green as emerald, and culled for me some 
creamy roses, verbenas, and pomegranate 
blossoms. 

I admired the architecture and coloring 
of the house, aud he told me it was in great 
measure his own arrangement. He drew 
my attention to the rich tints of the house— 
warm browns, with Powpeiian-red orna- 
mentations; red pillars, holding up the 
broad, vine-wreathed veranda and giving 
color tothe cornice above. He said ‘‘ the 
poorest people have the most artistic dwell- 
ings in New Orleans, because they use from 
necessity the cheaper clays in painting their 
houses”—reds, browns, and yellows. He 
led me down the shady avenue and at the 
gate bade me a kind good-bye. 

So, with his roses in my hand and his 
pleasant remembrance in my heart, just as 
the last rays of sunlight were gilding his 
red-tiled roof and warming it into a gor- 
geous radiance, I left the home of the 
author of ‘‘ Old Creole Days.” 
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As the time for the state, county, and 
congressional elections approaches the tra- 
ditional “political cauldron begins to 
boil.” It is steaming at a fearful rate iv 
Missouri, and, . unfortunately, the political 
soap-makers are offending the public nos 
trils with the stench of their corruption. 

Missouri, like Pennsylvania and New 
York, is rebelling against Bossism in the 
Republican Party. Several months ago 
the Greenbackers (a small tribe of political 
traders, with little capital and less brains, 
who claim to be the residuary Jegatees of 
the defunct Democratic ‘‘ Rag Baby ”) held 
astate convention, nominated a full state 
ticket, declared in favor of “ greenbacks”— 
t.¢., flat money—prohibition, ete., etc., and 
set themselves up asa party. Our Repub. 
lican ‘‘ Boss,” the chairman of our State 


Committee, declared that the Repub. 
lican Party, which polls more than 
150,000 votes, should have no _ con- 


vention, nor nominate a ticket, but must 
fuse with the Greepbackers. He sum- 
moned the 8tate Committee, and, notwith- 
standing the protest of a large majority of 
the party, that august body, composed of 
the chairman’s henchmen in great part, 
registered the decree and declined to give 
the Republican masses an opportunity to 
express their views on so important a ques- 
tlon asthe disintegration of the party, It 
has been fotimated that the reason of the 
hostility of the Committee to a convention 
was the absolute certainty of their being 
relegated to private life by such d¢on- 
vention, if held. To demonstrate the 
power of the “‘ bosses” (for we have one 
** Big Boss” and several little ones), a new 
city Republican committee, which gener- 
ally names‘the ticket by trading its support 
to the nominees for ducats, was ordered to 
be elected. The ring was successful in this 
election, as the people were’ unorganized 
and apathetic; but the method of their suc- 
cess and the measure thereof was too great 
to be permanevt. Furniture cars, filled 
with half drunken Negroes, Irish Demo- 
crats, and hoodlums of both parties, 
were carted from precinct to precinct 
and ring candidates selected. Meetings 
were advertised in alleys, stables, and 
obscure places, and were not found 
till the delegates had been chosen by 
those in the secret; clocks were set forward 
in the balls where meetings were to be held 
and the meetings called to order and fin- 
ished before the voters assembled; ballots 
were collected in hats, within the linings 
of which ring ballots, exceeding in number 
the whole vote of the precinct, were con- 
cealed, but which, with a dextrous ‘‘ twist 
of the wrist,” were deposited before the 
tellers as genuine. In cases where the 
people could not be thus imposed on, on 





account of their unexpected strength, sham 
contests were inaugurated, which were all 
decided by the Committee in favor of the 
ring candidates, When the ‘‘ smoke of the 
battle had cleared away,” it was found that 
the “‘ bosses” had carried everything ac- 
cording to their own sweet wil), and had 
re-elected thefhselves for another two years 
as committeemen; but the dose was too 
big—it nauseated the public stomach and 
the Republicans of the city and ,state arose 
in their majesty and demanded a state con- 
vention and the abolition of mob-ring rule. 
The call for the state convention was 
signed by hundreds of Republicans, repre- 
senting three-fourths of the counties in the 
state. Stalwart and anti-stalwart names 
were in close connection and, irrespect- 


ive of faction, the revolt was general. 


all along the line. A mass conven- 
tion of the citizens of St. Louis was 
held, at which fully two thousand of 


our best citizens and representative men 
were present. Men who bad not been seen 
at political meetings for years were pres- 
ent and recorded their protest against 
political chicanery. The meeting was de 
termined and gave the ringsters to under 
stand plainly that their candidates could 
no longer whip through under the party 
lash of regular nominations. Nearly one 
hundred of the best citizens of St. Louis 
were sent as delegates to the couvention, 
which met September 28d, at Jefferson City. 

Without party machinery and against 
the express command of the State Commit- 
tee, 94 counties out of 114 chose and sent 
delegates. The leaders of the old party 
were all there, and the factional discord 
which has so long cursed our party was 
absent, because the bosses were absent. A 
full ticket was nominated, a new State Com- 
mittee elected, and a platform adopted 
which is worthy of the Republican Party. 
The party whip is broken and the Repub- 
lican Parity isin the fleld on principle and 
will stay till victorious. 

The only disturbing question was the 
prohibition issue. - A respectable minority 
wanted a prohibition plank in the plat- 
form; but the Convention, by a vote of 3 
to 1, adopted resolutions demanding a rig- 
orous enforcement of a high license 
law, with provisions for damages to 
third persons, and local option, with 
severe penalties for violation of these 
laws, as the best remedy against the evils 
of intemperance. There was an under- 
current in the Convention which betokened 
that the question was not settled, but post- 
poned. The resolutions for honest money, 
tariff for revenue, protecting American in- 
dustry, favoring state control of corpora- 
tions, civil service reform, schools, etc., e!c. 
were in accord with the most advanced 
thought and best republicanism of the day 


and place Missouri in the lead of needed 
reforms. 
The fifth plank (which is as follows: 


‘‘We denounce as destructive, not only 
to the welfare and permanence of the party, 
but also to free Republican institutions, 
the vicious and corrupt system of ‘boss 
rule,’ by means of which designing men 
bave sought to pervert and abuse for their 
personal profit the party organization, 
whose only legitimate end is the combine: 
action of free men in support of definite 
political principles, sincerely held; and, 
since ‘bossism,’ that ulcer of American 
politics, has notoriously grown up out of 
the abuses of political patronage, common- 
ly known as the spoils system, we hereby 
emphasize and renew the demand that civil 
service, state and national, be so reformed 
by law that appointments to subordinate 
civil offices shall in no case be bestowed in 
payment for party service, but shall be open 
to every citizen for the sole condition of 
merit and ascertained fitness therefor, and 
that removal from office shall not be at the 
caprice or for the benefit of the would-be 
autocrats, but solely for good and sufficient 
and public cause”) 


commends itself to Republicans not only 
of Missouri, but all over the land; but, as 
your paperis not political, further quota- 
tions are needless. 

The Presbytery of St. Louis has just closed 
its Fall meeting. Nothing but routine work 
was transacted, except a wide discussion of 
the liquor questien. The general sentiment 
was decidedly favorable to probibition, but 
no action was taken. 

A large mass meeting of the people and 
the clergy of al] denominations was held last 
night at St. George’s Episcopal Charch, in 
the interest of temperance, at which 
addresses were made by Hon. B. Gratz 
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Brown, Democratic candidate for vice-presi- 
dent in 1872, Bishop Robertson, and others. 
Here, too, the sentiment was for prohibi- 
tion. At the Evangelical Alliance, com- 
posed of all Protestant ministers in the 
city, ‘‘the Relation of the Christian Minis- 
try to the Prohibition Movement” waschos- 
en as the subject for discussion at its next 
meeting. The question is growing in im- 
portance and will, doubtless, be the basis 
of the next campaign in Missouri. 

Senator Vest opened the Democratic 
campaign recently in a two-hour speech 
against prohibition. He freely used the 
miracle at Caoa, of turning water into 
wine, 'o aid his position, whereupon the 
Globe-Democrat remarks that, as an argu- 
ment against prohibition, it is exceedingly 
attenuated; but as an introduction of bib- 


. lical knowledge to the average moss-back 


Democrat, of which he would be otherwise 
ignorant, it is highly commendable. 

The city is on the gud vive, anticipating 
the Fair next week, which is a distinctive 
feature of St. Louis, The ‘‘ Veiled Proph- 
els” promise unusual spectacular effects 
in their gorgeous procession of moving 
tableaux, representing Scandinavian, Ro. 
man, Grecian, German, and Indian mythol 
ogy and allegorical pictures of the past, 
present, and future. The most elaborate 
preparations for illuminating the streets 
and buildings on the line of the annual 
procession of the Prophets are being made, 
and our country cousins, with their cou- 
sins’ cousins, are expected to be with us and 
join in celebrating this gala night, But of 
this more hereafter. 

A very unusual 
recently occurred on the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, near this city. A 
freight train loaded with lumber collided 
with another train in a lovg tunnel, and 
both trains were derailed and wrecked, the 
lumber took fire, and the heat was so in. 
tense that large wasses of the rook through 
whicb the tunne) was driven fell, complete- 
ly blocking the way and for many hours 
the firemen were unable to get at the fire to 
extinguish it. Freight aud passenger 
traffic was suspended for several days, but 
now the regular trains have been resumed. 
For the first time this Fall the weather is 


chilly and the weather prophets predict 
frosts, but the past two weeks of hot, dry 
weather has ripened the corn and put the 
crop beyond thefrost, Millions of dollars 
have been added to the value of the crops 
by the unusually propitious weather. Truly, 
God of the Harvest has not forgotten our 
country and has blessed us with prosperity, 
and we should praise him for his kindness 
and his wonderful works toward the 
children of men. 


railway accident: 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS ON TRUTH- 
FULNESS. 


BY PRESIDENT WM. W. PATTON, D.D , LL.D. 











In a previous article I quoted, as a con- 
venient text with which to introduce the 
topic, an edi{orial statement of THe In- 
DEPENDENT, which might reasonably be 
supposed to be adequate authority with its 
own readers. That statement declared a 
certain sentiment, on the limitations of 
truthfulness, to have been uttered by a 
well-known and honored divine. Nor does 
that fact appear to be denied. My purpose, 
however, had todo with the principle in. 
volved, and not at all with the person, and 
80, dropping the latter, I devoted my atten- 
tion wholly to a discussion of the proper 
nature and obligation of truthfulness. Nor 
shall I depart from that line of thought in 
further explaining and fortifying the posi- 
tion then assumed. My position was that, 
though a kind of deception is sometimes 
justifiable, lying or the utterance of false- 
hood is never right. Some deception has 
no element of a lie. I expressly argued 
that silence, refusal to speak, concealment 
of afact, and also the use of misleading 
appearances and acts are perfectly justifi- 
able in cases where we are under no objli- 
gation to communicate facts, and have 
reason to fear infury from their communi- 
cation, and where we do nothing which 
professes or implies on our part that we 
make the communication. On this ground, 
a general in war may resort to various 
ruses and stratagems, which the enemy 
misinterprets; but the latter doessy wholly 





on bis own judgment and responsibility as 
& spectator, having no express or implied 
assurance conveyed to him of the correct- 
ness of hisinterpretation. Thus a seeming 
attack may be but a feint to cover quite 
another project; or a seeming retreat may 
be made only to draw the enemy into an am- 
buscade; or, in lack of real artillery, wooden 
or ‘‘ Quaker” gins may be mounted on the 
breastworks. But every one sees the dis- 
tinction between such deception and the 
misuse of a flag of truce, or the violation of 
a parole of honor, or a deceptive resort to 
an armistice, or any other word or deed 
which falsifies an express or implied pledge 
of veracity. The same liberty and the 
same limitation would apply to the police 
arrangements of civil government, which 
may resort to concealment of purposes, dis- 
guises of persons, and misleading actions in 
the presence of rogues and criminals; but 
not, as I hold, to actual lying, or the utter- 
ance of falsehood by a word or deed which 
professes to declare the truth. 

But what about the lying of Rahab? — 
Does not the Bible commend it, when it 
cites her as an fustance of ‘‘ faith” and of 
good ‘‘ works”? We need to be very cau- 
tious and discrimivating when we quote 
the acts and practices of the Old Testament 
saints, to defend doubtful acts and prac- 
tices in our own days. Sad memories re- 
call how these have been cited to uphold 
polygamy and slavery. As Dr. Leonard 
Bacon once said: The ancient saints were 
excellent men for their times and super- 
eminent among their contemporaries; but, 
if they were now living and should do some 
of the same things, we should put them 
into the state prison. Thus, in the same 
list of heroes, in Hebrews, as Ruahab, and 
similarly praised for his faith, is Samson. 
But he would be considered a dubious 
“saint” now, and, coming from the house 
and lap of Delilah and other harlots, would 
hardly be welcome to a Congregational or 
Methodist communion-table. Dr. J. B. 
Mozley has well said, in his ‘‘ Ruling Ideas 
in Early Ages”: ‘‘It is sometimes vaguely 
supposed that when an act is. praised in 
Seripture it receives the praise of Scripture 
as @ whole, and must, therefore, be an act 
absolutely good and correct and equal to 
bearing the strictest examination in a court 
of morals, unter any dieponestion and in 
any age of the world. But to suppose this 
is to suppose a totally different structure of 
Scripture and revelation from the real one; 
it is totally to overlook the very principles 
which our Lord assumes in his ‘‘ Sermon 
ov the Mount.” I consider Rahab to have 
been simply an illustration of faith in the 
divine declarations concerning Israel. That 
‘*faith” led her to the good ‘‘ work” of 
concealing and protecting the spies; but 
this she did in such a way as naturally 
occurred to her as a Canaanite, with her 
heathen training and barlot habits, which 
did not recognize the obligations of truth- 
fulness. She acted imperfectly, under 
dim light, while aiming to do a good deed; 
and she was properly praised. But to cite 
the imperfect part of her act as au example 
for us, to justify lying for a benevolent 
purpose seems to meas unwarranted and as 
perilous asif one should claim, also, that 
her harlotry proved in general that saint- 
ship was consistent with fornication. 

What I think to be practically important 
is to draw a safe and clear line of principle, 
not for the sake of the strong, but to guide 
the ignorant, and to strengthen the weak 
and perplexed in the hour of temptation. 
To mention a number of plausible specific 
cases in which a writer might think false- 
hood to be justifiable, without stating and 
defending the underlying discriminative 
principle which can and must be applied in 
any and all cases leaves the subject dan- 
gerously at loose ends. What is the princi- 
ple or even the universal rule upon which 
justifiable falsehood is placed? Will any 
ove state it? Is it thatalie may be told 
whenever any criminal act is about to be 
committed or is sought to be discovered ? 
Surely, it would never answer to give that 
degree of liberty to the fears and suspicions 
of men. Who shall decide how great the 
crime must be to allow of alie to prevent 
or discover it? Isit that a benevolent in- 


tent to save some person or some cause 
from harm justifies a falsehood? But that 
does not differ from the Jesuit principle ap- 





plied to all acts, that the good end sancti- 
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fies the means; nor from that of the man 
condemned by Paul, in this very matter of 
lying, Whose maxim was: ‘‘ Let us do evil 
that good may come.” He claimed to lie 
for the glory of God (Rom. iii, 7). Nor 
will the verbal dodge avail, that the false- 
hood is no longer ‘‘evil” when told to se- 
cure a good object. That is every liar’s 
plea and is precisely the sophistry’ of the 
Jesuits and would suffice to whiten any 
crime. Change the name of a sin, call it 
“*a good,” instead of “an evil,” and you 
change its nature. An uttered untruth isa 
lie, a violation of pledged veracity, till used 
for an important good purpose, when sud- 
denly it ceases to be a lie andasin. Well, 
what does it become insucha case? Nota 
truth, plainly, nora mistake or error, for 
it is contrary to fact, is known to be such, 
and is uttered because itis such. A moral 
nondescript, surely. Authors may try to 
defend falsehood as a convenient fact; but 
they cannot reduce it to a principle consist- 
ent with either the intuitional or the utilita- 
rian theory of virtue. 

Let us leave theory, and come to a prac- 
tical test. A lie is to be allowed, some will 
allege, to prevent a murder. Well, the 

* Bible gives us just such a case; but with a 
most unfortunate result. To prevent Saul 
from killing him, David fled, and lied to 
Abimelech, so as to obtain the means of 
safety, food, and a sword. This caused 
Saul to kill Ahimelech and eighty-four 
other priests, and all the other inhabitants 
of the city of Nob, ‘‘men and women, 
children and suckliogs.” David would. far 
better have adhered to the truth and run 
the risk of losing his own life. Take an- 
other case, differently treated. When the 
band of armed men came to seize Jesus 
and to deliver him into the hands of mur- 
derers, Jesus advanced to meet them, say- 
ing: ‘‘Whom seek ye?” They answered 
him: ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth.” Jesus saith 
unto them: ‘‘Iam he.” What a shock it 
would have been to our Mota? sense had 
Jesus replied ‘‘I am. not he,” hoping to 
escape arrest. No volumes of- reasoning 
by the most eminent divines or moral phi- 
losophers would have saved the character 
of Jesus from the fatal taint of that false- 
hood. Who does not know this? Or, if, 
on such an occasion, the narrative had in- 
formed us that Jesus instructed Peter to 
step forward, aud to say “*He is oot here. 
He left in the last caravan for Nazareth,” 
what power could ever recover for us our 
faith in the perfect purity of our Saviour? 
And who would have been astonished if, 
after such tuition from the Master anda 
successful experiment, Peter, on the actual 
apprebension and trial of Jesus, had been 
found telling a second lie to save his own 
life, saying, with an oath: ‘I know him 
not.” Why should he let the Jews murder 
him, as well as Jesus? Ought not a man to 
tell a lie to prevent a crime, and especially 
to prevent a murder? Alas! why did not 
Peter think of this before going out and 
‘weeping bitterly”? If some of our mod- 
ern divines had been there, to quote Rahab 
and to relieve his conscience, he might havé 
gone out with a smile. Why do authors 
cite Rahab, and not Peter? Or, is a lie right 
if told to save another’s life, but wrong if 
told to save one’s own life? 


When we see the impossibility of re- 
ducivg any actual falsehood to a principle 
which cau be clearly stated and defended; 
when we notice its clear conflict (not with 
the opinions and reasonings of many 
writers, but) with the real implications of 
both the intuitive and the utilitarian basis 
of morals, if a// the consequences be con- 
sidered; when we remember that the Bible 
injunctions against lying are never accom- 
panied with exceptions in favor of benev- 
olent results, nor are these separately de- 
clared; and when we mark the fact that 
nearly all the cases of lying by good men 
recorded in the Scriptures—such as those of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—are evidently 
given as weaknesses in their character, and 
that marked rebukes and retributions fol- 
lowed; and, finally, when we reflect that 
we live ina world where lying is but too 
common and where men catch eagerly at 
every justification of it, it becomes us to 
stand firmly for the universal obligations 
of truth. Ihave borne my testimony as 
best I may, and now leave the matter to 
others. 

Howarp Unsivensiry, Sept. ist, 1982. 
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" LIBER AMORIS. 


WITH A-~MANUSCRIPT OF MRS. 
BROWNING. 


nm BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Tue band that writ the letter I enclose, 
,Albeit small, was a great poet’s hand, 
And never since pale Hero paced the sand, 

Or Sappho buried in the sea her woes, 

Did poet love and sing so. England’s Rose! 
Queen Flower of Womankind in every 

land, 
From her deep heart the winds of passion 
fanned 


The strange, wild fire that woman seldom 


knows! 


The spirit of this lady greets you now 

(You surely feel a Presence here, divine) 
And lays a benediction on your brow, 

As low t6 hers your maiden eyes incline: 
She vows to guard you, and I also vow: 

As she was Shakespeare’s daughter, you 

are mine ! 
New York Crry. 
I 


THE ANCIENT COSMOLOGY. 
BY PRES. WILLIAM F. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 








To Tae Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT : 


Dear Sir :—1 have seen Professor L. R. 
Packard’s courteous and respectful note 
expressing dissent from the view of ancient 
cosmology which I had the honor to present 
to the public for the first time through your 
columns. In attempting to avail myself of 
the privilege of replying, Iam doubly em- 
barrassed: first, to present the full evidence 
of the truth of my reconstruction of the 
world of Homer, I should need to give a 
complete treatise on Homeric geography 
‘and cosmology, with extended illustrations 
from the field of comparative mythology; 
and, secondly, THE INDEPENDENT not being 
an organ for studies of this kind, even the 
shortest response Ican possibly pen is in 
danger of being found uninteresting to tite 
general reader, and, hence, unacceptable. 
Under thecircumstances, the most I can do 
is to attempt to show, in a few paragraphs, 
that the difficulties alleged by my kindly 
critic against the new “‘ Key” are by no 
means fatal to its claim to probable or, at 
least, possible truth. 

In briefest terms, then, the new theory 
is criticised as inconsistent (2) with the 
Homeric “ phrases in which Olympos is 
spoken of as a mountain, snowy, many- 
ridged,” etc.; (6) with ‘‘the reference to 
rivers as children of Okeanos”; (c) with 
‘‘the localizing of sunrise at a point on the 
earth’s surface’; (d) with ‘‘ the occasional 
hiots that marine deities are somehow con- 
nected with those of the lower world”; (e) 
with ‘‘the terror of the infernal deities 
when the earth is shaken over their heads 
by the conflict of the gods on the plains of 
Troy”; and (f) with ‘‘ the vague and child- 
ish ideas of the Homeric age.” 

To (a) I would reply: (1.) That Volcker, 
the distinguished Homeric geographer, 
confesses that down to the-date of bis writ- 
ing (1829) “the prevailing view” of schol- 
ars was contrary to his thesis that Ouranos 
and Olympos are in Homer never used as 
synonymous (“‘ Hom. Geographie,” p. 4). (2.) 
Preller states that Heaven and O]ympos may 
be used as ‘‘ perfectly synonymous” (‘‘Gr. 
Mythologie,”.1, p. 48). (8.) Even Professor 
Geddes, a strenuous defender of the Thessa- 
lian Olympos, concedes that the Odyssean 
epithets will not fit any real earthly mount- 
ain. So Fiasi, Ibne, and. others. Geddes 
so far forgets himself as to write of Zeus 
hurling Hephaistos over ‘‘ the celestial bat- 
tlements,” and of bis ability to draw gods 
and earth and sea aloft “‘into the sky” 
(‘The Problem of the Homeric Poems,” 
p. 183). (4.) Ferdinand Hitteman, the 
latest German writer upon the subject 
whose opinion has come under my eye 
gives to my critic’s view of Homer's heaven 
no preference over that which places 
it “high above the stars” (‘‘ Neue Jahr. 
biicher fiir Philologie,” Leipsic, 1881, p. 450). 
(5.) “* The Greek well knew that the gods 
did not really and truly dwell on Mount 
Olympos. Thisis plain from the account 
given of the assault of Otus and Ephbialtes 
upon the Olympian gods” (Rinck, “ Die 
Religion der Hellenen,” I, p. 207). (6.) Ina 
lecture now before me I have examined 
every passage in which Homer uses the 
terms ‘‘ Olympos” and “Olympian,” and 
in no inconsiderable number of these pas- 
sages the attempt to interpret the words 








with reference to any actual ‘snowy and 


mapy-ridged mountain” of Thessaly, or 
other country, can only result in rendering 
the poet self-contradictory and absurd. 
The verdict as to the truth ofthis assertion 
1 will confidently leave to any reader who 
will make the same exhaustive examination, 


Passing to (5), I may remark that the 
passage which represents the ocean as the 
parent of all rivers and every sea and all 
fountains seems to me to offer difficulty only 
tothe adherents to the old flat-earth theory. 
Vilcker (sec. 49) pronounces the passage 
‘‘hard to explain”; and, if the Homeric 
ideas of the world were as crude and 
childish as the old theory assumes, Volcker 
was right. If, on the other hand, the 
poet was acquainted, however vaguely, 
with the true figure of the earth, there is 
no difficulty in supposing that he knew 
as well as we in what sense the ocean 
feeds all rivers and fountains. The cos- 
mical water system of Hindu mythology 
and that of the Iranic entirely confirms my 
interpretation of the Homeric. 

Objection (c) is answered with equal ease. 
I greatly wish I could take the space 
necessary to show the work of our lead- 
ing commentators and map-makers locat- 
ing Aiaie. Proceeding upon their false 
assumption that the Homeric earth was 
flat, some place the mythic isle in 
the furthest East, some in the furthest 
West; some, in despair, demand two—one 
in the East and one in the West. Con- 
flicting and self-destructive as are these 
varieties of representation, they are all un- 
witting witnesses to the truth. Themoment 
we wrap the three maps around the real 
Homeric sphere, we see that onthe meridian 
opposite to the poet Enst and West meet, 
and that precisely there all three of the car- 
tographic depictions agree in locating the 
isle ‘‘where are the abodes and dance- 
grounds of Aurora and where are the ris. 
ings of the stn.” Even before he 
abandoned the current view, and came to 
admit the sphericity of the Homeric earth 
(as he now does), Gladstone came as nenr the 
true interpretation as he possibly could and 
miss it, when, speaking of Helios, be wrote: 
‘*The fact of his sporting with the oxen 
night and morning goes far to show that 
Homer did not think of the earth as a plain, 
but round, perhaps as upon a cylinder, and 
believed that the Hastand West were in con- 
tact” (‘* Juventus Mundi,” p. 82; of. “ Lit 
erature Primer,” Homer, pp. 54—57). 

The force of objection (d)I failto discover. 
If, as in my view, the ocean is shored all 
around its southern edge by Hades, it seems 
to me to explain in the best possible manner 
apy ‘‘occasional hints” of the kind alluded 
to. On the other hand, if Hades is a cavern 
in the flat disk of the earth, under the plains 
of Troy, there would seem to be no natural 
connection between the tenants of the cav- 
ern and those of the distant ocean in the 
upper world of sunlight, 

Coming to (¢), [can imagive no reason 
why the quakings and convulsions of a 
spherical earth, under the supernatural 
force of contending deities, might not be 
as terrifying to the powers beneath as if the 
earth were flat. (I fear I fail to apprehend 
the full thought of the critic here and in 
the Jast preceding point.) 

Finally, to (f) I would reply: (1.) That 
Wordsworth’s ideas would also be found 
‘vague and childish ” were we to interpret 
his poetry in the irrationally literal manner 
io which Homer’s bas been. The world’s 

reatest ethnic poet was not an idiot. The 

mentators who say he believed the sky 
to be a metallic vault ought also to say that 
he believed Achilles’s voice to have been a 
brass projectile (‘‘Z/.,” xviii, 222). (2.) No 
high degree of culture is needed to enable 
a people to conceive of the earth as a 
sphere, Atleast, one tribe of our Ameri- 
can aborigines hada myth of creation in 
which the earth was thus conceived (Ban- 
croft, ‘‘ Native Races,” Vol. III, p. 536). 
(3.) One of the aboriginal tribes of India, 
the Kols (certainly not superior in intellect 
or culture to the Greeks of the heroic age), 
have precisely what 1 represent as the 
Homeric conception of Hades, yet they are 
not known to be troubled to understand 
how the ghosts ‘‘can live head 
downward.” (4.) ‘‘Not enough credit 
has been given. to the ancient astrono- 
mers. There is no time within the 
scope of history when it was not known 
’ 
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that the earth is a sphere and that the 
direction down at different points was to- 
ward the same point at the earth’s center, 
Current teaching in the texts-books as to 
the knowledge of astronomy by the ancients 
is at fault” (Simon Newcomb, “ Lowell In- 
stitute Lecture,” report of Boston Adver- 
tiser, Nov. 29th, 1881). (5.) ‘‘ The gods in 
heaven are beheld by the inhabitants of hell 
as they move with their heads inverted” 
(Garrett, ‘‘ Classical Dictionary of India,” 
art. ‘‘Naraka.” Compare the ‘ Siérya 
Siddhdnta,” 82 pp.). 

As to my interpretation of the Pillar of 
Atlas, the reader will find that itis identical 
with that of Aristotle (‘‘ De motione Anim.,” 
c. 8), and with that of Euripides (“ Peirt- 
thous,” 597, 8—5, Ed. Nauck). On the 
Pillar’s transformation into a world-tree 
see Grill, ‘‘ Die Hrzviter der Menschheit,” 
I, pp. 358, 359. 

More space I must nottake, save to thank 
Tue INDEPENDENT for the opportunity a 
little further to illustrate a discovery the 
interest of which is universal and truth of 
which is already admitted by a number of 
the most competent and conservative schol- 
ars in Europe avd ip this country. I am 
confident that my candid critic will yet 
live to teach the view presented in ‘“‘ The 
True Key” to many a college class. 
Boston University, Sept. 80th, 1882. 





WOMAN’S WORK IN ENGLAND. 
NEEDLE.WORK AND COOKERY. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 





Atone with every other phase af the 
Woman Question, which Victor Hugo 
rightly called the question of the nineteenth 
century, her employment in various indus- 
tries and just wages therefor has been a 
fruitful theme. A rich young map,if he 
has any force of character, is ashamed to 
be idle or not to earn for himself, Arich 
girl, unless she be an exception, has little 
idea of work for herself: Sometimes a 
pretty girl tells me, when I ask her what 
she expects to do in life, that ‘“‘ Mamma 
could not spare her from home,” when I 
know that ‘‘ Mamma” has no help what- 
ever from her. Sometimes I meet her, after 
she bas been through college, or become 
absorbed in some noble charity, or is doing 
some genuine work in the world, and she 
is nO longer the same person. She has 
learned to help others. She honors labor, 
She is a power in the community where she 
lives, as well as in her home. 

The poor follow the rich. A poor man, 
in comparatively good society, makes a 
slave of himself to provide for his six or 
seven daughters, lest they lose caste by 
work. Ao Irish barrister, with whom we 
traveled recently,‘said: ‘‘ What a blessing 
that work for woman is reputable in 
America, ag I hear that it is, I bave six 
daughters, and the struggle is great to keep 
them until they are married. I wish they 
were boys.” I could have replied that, alas! 
I knew families in America who would be 
quite willing that a daughter should marry 
a clerk in a dry goods store, who would be 
indignant if their son, for whom they had 
high hopes, were to marry a girl who was 
aclerk in that same store. It would be 
pathetic, were it not pitiful, to see scores of 
young men working for sisters who are 
able to care for themselves, and would do 
so gladly, did public opinion favor it; or 
of a father slaving for daughters who might 
wellsave the gray from creeping so fast 
into his hair. ‘ 

It is well that both in England and 
America we are changing our views about 
woman’s work. A lady who has gradu- 
ated with honor from two of Boston’s finest 
institutions and whose income is eufficient 
to support her, last year had an opportun- 
ity to teach. Some said ‘‘ You will lower 
your social position”; others, ‘‘ You ought 
to leave this for poor girls.” What if rich 
men were all idle, so that the poor might 
have places? Society would go to ruin, 
with such foolish politicaleconomy. Work 
would be disgraced and there is no health- 
ful life when labor is dishonored. The 
young lady accepted the position, and I, 
for one, Was proud of her. Would there 
were tens of thousands like her. The num. 
ber is constantly increasing. 

Aside from its being the duty of every 
human being to be useful in life, as others 





have worked for us, we should, in turn, work 
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for others. Every woman, as well as man, is | 
better developed in body and mind by 
labor. She has more sympathy with the 
workers, She wears her dress with more 
gratitude if she knows how hard it is to 
sew from morning till night. She is more 
pleasant to those who serve her over the 
counter if she has been in the same position, | 
She does not have goods taken down with 
no thought of purchase, avd then take her 
departure without even a ‘Thank you.” 
She carries flowers to the workers, who, 
shut in by brick walls, never see them grow- 
ing and rarely the sun which makes them 
grow. She learns to obey superiors, nnd 
thus to contro] those beneath her. She 
knows the worth of money after she has 
earned it for herself, and, if she marries, 
will be more saving of what another earns 
for her. She becomes patient with pecu- 
liarities of temperment, wears a happy look 
when others are fretful, replies kindly to 
garcasm, and grows in that beautiful charity 
that sees good in people who are disagree- 
able. She controls her speech. She has 
tender words avd nocomp!dint for the over- 
worked teacher. She sees that there are 
temptations in life, and that she must be 
prepared to meet and resist them. She 
learus to respect berself for character's sake, 
though some person, suddenly grown rich, 
looks down upon her. She studies human 
pature and sees its nobility amid its selfish- 
ness, She learns to control circumstances, 
and not Jet circumstances control her; and, 
when this has been attained, she has found 
out the secret of a happy life. Besides, 
and perhaps almost above all other reasons, 
ifshe learns to support herself, she will 
not marry a man she does not love simply 
for a home. The fact that Great Britain 
has nearly « million more women than men 
has set English people thinking. All can- 
not marry, if they would; and, unless they 
cao marry &@ mav who is voble, they are 
vastly betterunmarried. Says Miss Mercy 
Grogan, in a book that has recently been 
well received in England, ‘‘How Women 
May Earn a Living” (she is alovely young 
lady, of fine social position here, who, in- 
stead of devoting ber life to society, is giv- 
ing it to help make work honorable for 
women): 

“*It is a great pity that girls are brought 
up to think that the only way in which they 
can dispose of themselves that will give 
satisfaction to their friends is to get mar- 
ried; and, if, for various causes, they fail to 
achieve this end, they will be looked upon 
more or less as social failures. I wish 
parents could be induced to treat their 
daughters more in the way they treat their 
sons; that ig to say, when they leaveschool, 
have them thoroughly trained for some 
profession. I heartily wish all women 
would decide once and forever to give up 
the notion that it is humiliating or degrad- 
ing to work for pay.” 

Among the various branches of work 
opened of late to women, the South Ken- 
sington Royal School of Art Needlework 
deserves special mention. Both men and 
women who love ao artistic home will 
make a longer visit to these rooms than 
they intended. The building used is the 
long, low one calied the Belgian Annex, on 
Exhibition Road, with rooms so deftly 
purtitioned off by hanging draperies 
that one forgets one is not in a 
palace, indeed, more than a palace, for 
its taste and art. As you enter, every con- 
ceivable variety of favcy work is before 
you. Curtains in brown and gold are sus. 
pended from rings or draped over doors. 
Mantel furvishings are in olive greens and 
shaded yellows. Table-covers are rich in 
crimson and gold. Fire-screens, carriage- 
rugs, book-covers in dainty daffodils; sofa- 
covers in peacock feathers or sunflowers; 
tea-cosies, for covering teapots, a thing 
rarely seen in America; sunshade covers, 
music-cases, foot-muffs, bags of all descrip- 
tions; indeed, everything to make a home 
beautiful is here. The hand-muffs have 
embroidered birds, in much better taste 
and with none of the cruel associations 
that come with stuffed birds, One room 
has wall paper by William Morris, in deli- 
cate blue flowers, that remind you of the 
corn flowers so loved by Emperor William 
that he keeps them always before him ou 
his writing-table; ladies who come to the 
royal gatherings usually wear them, also. 
Another room has rich, dark Venetian 
leather, in raised pattern, on its walls. A 
third is painted in Pompeiian red, and 
again you walk in memory through the 








narrow streets of that once buried city, and 
look upon the exquisitely colored frescoes, 
which seem not to have lost their freshness 
for eighteen hundred years, Here are the 
immense carved mahogany mantles of the 
days of Queen Anne, with their brackets 


| for china, high above the blazing coals, 


and two sexts on either side of the fire- 
place, for lovers or for husband and wife, 
asthe case might be. Embroidered bel- 
lows stand beside the fender. Low chairs, 
in terra-cotta req (English homes never 
have a high one), foot-rests, inlaid music- 
stands—all give an air of comfort and cul- 
ture. Some lovely things brought over to 
the Centennial Exposition from this School 
should never have been permitted to go 
back to the Motber Country. 

This school was started eight years ago, 
by Lady Welby Gregory and Mrs. Dolby, 
with twenty workers, ina small room, for 
the purpose of providing work for gentle- 
women, chiefly the daughters of profes- 
sional men and those in the army. Now 
it employs 185 ladies; has in its studio 
eighteen young artists, chiefly from the 
South Kensington School of Design; and 
is self-supporting and solvent, in spite of 
the general depression in trade. Thisis a 
happy circumstance, seeing that the fear 
is sometimes expressed that women cannot 
carry op business to a financial success. 


Each course consists of six lessons and 
the fees for amateurs are: in crewel, $6; 
in silk or appliqué, $7.50; in ecclesiastical 
embroidery, $10. Private lessons at home 
are $2.87 per hour and expenses. 

An average worker earns $6.25 per week 
and a good one ten dollars or more. The 
president is Princess Christian, the daugh- 
ter of the Queen. Materials are purchased 
at the rooms and work can be obtained 
with a portion commenced, or ladies’ own 
materials are prepared for work. All de 
sigus are copyrighted and desigas on paper 
are not given. The.linen, crewel, silk, or 
wool necessary for work are supplied free 
of cost for the first two lessous, but are re- 
tained by the teacher unless special arrange- 
meuts are made for purchasing. 

For the majority of women much time 
spent in fancy work would be a waste of 
valuable hours, when the poor and iguorant 
are ou every band, to be educated and ele- 
vated, and one’s own mind is to be broad- 
ened by study; but a little practice in deli- 
cate handiwork is refining and for those 


.who need or choose to earn a livelihood it 


is most admirable, as homes are thus beau- 
tifled and the dwellers therein made more 
cultivated. 

Ledy Marion Alford, the vice-president 
of the School, in the last March Nineteenth 
Century, gives a history of embroidery and 
the part it has played in civilization. The 
border which edged the garment of a divin- 
ity, the veil which covered the grave of a 
loved one, or the curtains of a sanctuary— 
each had a meaning. The Gamma was the 
sacred letier of the Greeks, and arranged 
in different forms had different meanings. 
The wave pattern meant uodying force and 
eternal flowing interest. Many strangely- 
formed tombstones in aa ancient Pheni- 
cian burial-place near Bologna have the 
wave pattern roughly carved upon them. 
Gold discs of many sizes and patterns are 
found in the tombs of Agamemnon, at My- 
ceng, and in Ashantee. The Babylonian 
aud Nineveh embroideries have a mascu 
line look and suggest the design of an 
artist and the work of slaves. They werd 
probably executed in gold wire, treated ag 
thread, and the solid masses may have been 
subjected to the action of the hammer. 
Babylonian embroidery was greatly prized 
in Egypt and imitated. The Greek em- 
broideries, depicting their gods, heroes, 
wars, and home life, areinimitable. Their 
principles were carried into the smallest 
arts and can be traced in the shaping of a 
cup or the frieze of the Parthenon. Alex- 
ander the Great took gifts to the family of 
Darius of Persia of materials woven by 
the women of his own household. The 
Spavish and Portuguese embroideries of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
especially fine. ‘‘The present system in 
England,” says Lady Alford, ‘‘is a con- 
glomerate of preceding styles, in which the 
antique, the baroc, and the rococo each 
have a share and are harmonized apparent- 
ly by careful colors and neutral forms,” 

The Cookery School, of course, has no. 
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School; but, as the building is near, it is 
convenient to visit iton the same day. The 
building is large and convenient. The 
cooking is all done over gas; therefore, the 
workers do not get overheated nor soiled 
in clothing. Pretty girls, with white aprons 
and neat white caps, mix puddings, prepare 
meals for roasting, boil potatoes, or make 
dainty French dishes, that give a table the 
look of a feast set for the gods. In one 
room the delicacies are put away for sale. 
The “ Plain Cookery Demonstration” held 
every morning from ten to twelve, for 
twenty-five cents each lesson, is followed 
by a dinner, where every onecan geta good 
meal for twelve or eighteen cents. The 
** High Class Cookery Demunstration,” held 
in the afternoon, from two to four, for 
thirty-seven cents a lesson, unites, with the 
soups and roasts, pastry pudding, jellies, 
sick-room cookery, and the like. In the High 
Class Cookery Practice Kitchen the student 
may bave a course in practice for twenty- 
one dollars, the time required being two 
weeks, from ten to four daily. If the 
material provided be spoiled, the student 
must find more, at ber own cost, Single 
lessons in the newest entrées are $2.87 per 
day. In the Plain Cookery Practice 
Kitchen the fee is $15.75 and instruction 
comprises both French and English plain 
cookery. Recipes are sold at the School at 
two and four cents each. The students are 
marked according to merit and those who 
pass the examinations are published in order 
of merit. 

In the training of teachers the candi- 
date must not be under eighteen 
nor over thirty-five years of age 
and must understand the common Eng- 
lish branches. The course of instruc- 
tion is in scullery work and cleaning, 
lightiog fires, clcaning fireplaces, pots, and 
pans, and ip all kinds of cookery. The full 
course is twenty weeks and the fee is $105. 
Teachers of plain cookery can have a course 
of tev weeks, and the fee is $42. The stu. 
dent must read a course of books while she 
is practicing, After one month spent 
in learning, she vses two weeks iu teaching 
what she has learved, so that it is never lost 
from her mind afterward. ‘The last month 
is devoted to demonstration in public. 
The committee opens country and suburban 
classes, furnishing stoves and all the ma- 
terials necessary. Boys and girls are wel- 
comed to the lectures, at a very low price 
The teachers receive from the towns a trifle 
over $26 and traveling expenses, The 
learners pay from one to two anda balf 
dollars per course of ten lessons. 

Too high praise can scarcely be given to 
this National Training School, which bas 
the highest in the kingdom for its patrons. 
Mrs. Gladstone and many titled persons are 
earnestly devoted to the work. To the 
poor, whose families have suffered from 
poor food made tenfold worse by bad 
cooking, this learning is an unspeakable 
boop. All women need this education, if 
not to use themselves, to be able to tell 
others, and the more boys can get of it the 
better for them and their future homes. 
Lord Brougham well said: ‘“‘ Know a little 
of everything and everything of some 
things.” To know common things well is, 
at last, getting to be fashionable. 

Lowpox, Ena, 





JEWISH ARTISAN LIFE IN THE 
TIME OF JESUS. 


BY PROFESSOR FRANZ DELIT26CH, D. D. 








(TRANSLATED BY THE Rev. P. C. Groin, A. M.} 





As Jesus, upon a certain Sabbath, appeared 
in the Synagogue of Nazareth and the men 
and womeao of the villagein which he was 
raised had now for once the wonder-working 
prophet of Galilee in immediate proximity 
before them, the mysterious became still more 
mysterious, and, more bewildered in under- 
standing than touched at beart, they looked 
at each other and said: ‘Is not this the car- 
penter’s son? Is not this the carpenter?” In 
this question of the Nazarenes I find justifica- 
tion for the treatise [ have undertaken. 
Mechanical labor is historically interwoven 
with the person of Jesus. We will not now 
determine whether he could with equal right 
be called the carpenter as the carpenter’s son; 
but even because he was a carpenter's Jegiti- 
mate, though not natural son, and was called 
the carpenter, the rank of mechanics must 
feel itself most bighly honored. What, com- 
pared with these facts, are ell tmperis] snd 





guilds can boast? There is nowhere a brighter 
crown for artisan life than that Jesus came 
forth from the house of a mechanic and there, 
if not himself a mechanic, yet joined in the 
performance of mechanical labor. Handicraft 
has hereby become sanctified, or, what ix the 
same, has been eunobled ‘tv more than au 
earthly manner. , 

It is a circle of ygung mechanics whom | 
am now addressing, and 1 may weli take it for 
granted that there is not a single one among 
you who does not daily bow his knee in the 
name of Jesus. For this very reason I could 
fear that the selection of my theme might both 
flatter unjustified mechanical pride an@ do 
violence also to your Christian consctousvess, 
But I do not apprehend this. You well know 
that the Jesus whom we worship isthe uplifted 
one. He is in glory, which has become the 
reward of his self-humiliation, infinitely ex 
allied above the earthly relations into which 
he bad entered and through which he passed. 
If we keep distinct his states of humiliation 
and exaltation, only a false awe and undue 
timidity could deter us from making the 
language of the Nazarenes the end and aimof 
an attempt to view the relation of Jesus 
toward bandicraft for once in connection with 
the history of bis time. 


Are we, then, of the opinion that in this way 
the being of the person and work of Jesus 
shall become more clear? Sball we furnish & 
contribution to that romantic treatment of the 
life of Jesus which is now so tnuch in vogue? 
No. I have for three decades been engaged in 
the history and literature of the people from 
among whom Jesus descended, but so much 
the more am I convinced that what he was and 
became to the world cannot be explained and 
understood from the connection of his tite 
and his relations of life. You may bring the 
conditions of his time and the nature of bis 
pative country ever sonear to view; cons! antly 
be wanders through this temporariness like 
some mysterious form, constan!ly his picture 
lifts fteelf in incomparable sublimity off the 
easel of his presence. Nevertheless, it is worth 
the while to aequaint one’s self in every ré- 
spect with the scene of the soil and eurround- 
ings over Which the heavenly Son of Man has 
traveled, to whom we—both young and old, 
learned and uplearned—owe the salvation of 
our souls. < 

But fs the problem which we have under- 
taken really solvable? I would not know 
what mechanics were mentioned in the New 
Testament Scripture, except Joseph the car- 
penter, Simon the tanner, and Paul, Aquila, 
and Prisoilla, the apostolical tent-maker fam- 
ily. Yet you will remind me of Alexander, the 
smith in Ephesus, who in’ a Christian garb s6 
greatly withstood the Apostle Paul; and of 
Demetrius, the silversmith of the same 
place, who made small images of the world- 
renowned Temple of Artemis, of that place, and 
had a lucrative traffic in the same, which 
be feared losing by the preaching of Paul; 
perhaps, also, of Lydia, the seller of pur- 
ple in Philippi, who may bave sold 
lace-work in variegated colors, especially 
in crimson, for genuine purple stuff was ther 
unattainable by the middle class. But Alex- 
ander and Demetrius and Lydia do not con- 
cern us now, inasmuch as we shal}itreat of 
handicraft merely as it was regaided and ear- 
ried on at the time of Jesus and in his vicinity. 


_ We would bave to despair concerning the fall 


solution of this matter if we had but the N. T. 
writings, for, although the aspect of that day 
on handicraft is reflected in these, yet handi- 
craft itself is nowhere placed before us in liv- 
ing pictures. But we bave, besides these, still 
otber sources, espegially the bistorian Jose- 
phus, who was cotemporary with Jesus and 
who described not only the then war against 
the Romans unto the decline of the Jewish 
State, but also the antiquities of bis people. 
Then comes the Talmud, which is the great 
checkered complication of laws governing the 
Jewish life; and the Midrashim, which is a 
collection of the compassing and manifold 
judicial sentences extending back to the earli- 
est Christian centuries, being in the form of 
commentaries on the individual books of the 
Old Testament, Both the Talmud and the 
Midrashim contain, also, many historica] ele-. 
ments; but in all these works the material, 
aiding in the solution of our problem is inco- 
herently scattered and confusedly coucealed. 
These scattered professional axioms and me- 
chavical histories, like stoves of a destroyed 
Mosaic design, we shall hunt together and 
unite upto an eotirety, in whieh we will 
be justified, respecting the stability of Oriental 
and also Palestinian relations, bere and there 
to go back of and beyond the century of Jesus. 

To-day we will begin by representing the 
condition of Palestine under the Herodian 
dynasty in its relation to handicraft. 

The death-daring, courageous patriotism of 
the Maccabean priestly family had delivered the 
Jewish people from the despotism of the Syrian 
Seleucid», which had attempted to obtrude up. 
on them the heathen King of the gods, Jupiter 
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bly FA of the God of Israel. No 
‘one had « better established right to ascend 
‘the throne than this priestly family, from 
whom anew succession of kirgs originated, 
which ruled for centuries over Israel, and 
ifted them again into a free, wealthy, and 
4llustrious people; but power and fortune and 
‘respect are more apt to spoil than to ennoble 
«man. The glorious dynasty only too soon lost 
‘the nobility of sentiment by means of which 
dt bad confirmed its nobility of birth. Ite 
‘honesty sank under dynastic passions and 
freaks and cruelties, and fraternal discord 
finally played tne game into the hand of the 
government of an Idumean family, which was 
thereby drawn intothe public affairs of the 
Jewish people, that King Alexander Janvaeus 
and his wife, Alexandra, who carried on the 
government for nine years, appointed the 
Idumean Antipater governor of the forcibly- 
@ bdued Idumea. ‘this Antipater, in the 
blo dy war which broke forth after Alexan- 
dra’s death between ber sons, Aristobulus and 
Hyrcapus, took sides with Hyrcanus, the 
elder of the two brothers; but he had regard 
merely for his own interest. With Hyrca- 
nus’s money he purchased. for bimself the 
favor of the Romans, and the twenty-five-year- 
old Herod, bis son, whom he had nomiuated 
as commander fa Galilee, by his energy so set 
Hyrcanus in the shade. The latter, however, 
noticed nothing and would not be warned, 
being too honest and weak and sbort-sighted 
to recognize what-a serpent be was nursing in 
his bosom fn the always mightier avd bolder 
Herod. The consequences were that, in the 
year 39 B. C., Herod was appointed as King of 
Judea by the Roman Senate, on motion of 
Antony. The Maccabean prince, Antigonus, 
‘was executed by Antony, whom Herod had 
‘bribed to thie end, and now Herod stood his 
ground in the cunningly and boldly-wrested 
‘government, inasmuch as he removed one 
after another of the still remaining seions of 
the Maccabean dynasty, and thus knew how, 
by means of falsehood and flattery,to main- 
tain the favor of the Roman despot. 

When the Son of David was born, in Bethle- 
hem, who set up his heavenly kingdom in op- 
Position to the dazzling misery of this tyrannic 
government, Herod bad, at tenct, aix more 
of the thirty-seven years of his kingsbip to 
live. The suspicion of the tyrant grew more 
apd more. His most strocious deeds of blood 
are so manifold in these last years that it cao- 
not surprise us that the maseacre of the inno- 
cents of Bethlehem (insignificant, as compared 
with otbers) is the only instance mentioned 
in connection with the Gospel story ; but these 
horrid scenes do not concern us now. We 
must not forget that we moss to duscrive Ine 
artisan life of that period. 

Handicraft lacked many a circumstance un- 
der Herod to make it comfortably and tbriv- 
ingly prosperous. The situation of the time 
was politically insecure. *Tis true, Herod vic- 
toriously beat bis surrounding nations; but 
whether he shall occupy the throne over- 
against the Romans was made the question 
over and over again, and he believed himeelf 
able to secure life and sway only by means of 
one deed of blood after another over-against 
his nearest kin. Hence, he acted the part of 
the bocndlessly grateful toward the Romans 
and of the inexbaustibly liberal toward many 
foreign cities; aud for the gratification of his 
own ambition be consumed immense sums, 
which he largely extorted from his subjects. 
Abroad immensely more than at home, the 
meaus for magnificent buildings were pro- 
vided, showing, as he did not eonceal it, 
that he felt bimself more as belonging 
to the Greeks than to the Jews. Neverthe- 
less, he erected edifices also in the home 

‘country, which vied with the neighboring land 
of the Pyramids. Czsarea, with its barbor, 
-and the Temple at Jerusalem were wonders 
-of the architectural art. When he began the 
rebuilding of the Temple, the people feared be 


‘would tear it down, without buildingit up again, . 


‘Hence, be placed everything necessary for its 
rebuilding in readiness before he began. He 
-procured 1,000 wagons for stone-teams, seleated 
10,000 of the most experienced architects, and 
appointed 1,000 priests, whom be made favor- 
able to him by offering them new priestly 
robes, some to superintend stone-cutting and 
others earpentering ; but elsewhere, also, in 
many places of the land, the chisel and the ax 
were set in motion to remodel the old and to 
produce the new, partially, as in the bither 
to simple environs of the city of Phasaelis 
(named so after bis brother), to find it now 
mightily stirred up‘in industry. In as far as 
the people clung faithfully to the law of their 
fathers, they, indeed, witnessed this beathen- 
ish glorious transformation of their country 
and this prodigal expensiveness of the national 
property with sorrow ; but a large party of the 
citizes took sides with the king, since he gave 
them employment and at the same time fiat- 
tered their seeuler national pride, During the 
fainive, which oceurred in the thirtieth year 
of lis reigu, he knew how to win to himself 
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entire posnite be Wohiald ot a RR The 
gold and silver of bis palace he caused to be 
coined, to purchase grain in Egypt; ordered 
bakers for such as could not bake their share 
of the flour themselves; und everywhere he 
came to the rescue of those in need. But still, 
whether he showed himeelf as charitable or 
lightened the tax burdens of the people, be 
only too clearly betrayed his selfish design. 
True love for bis people did not move him, 
for, whatever he did for these, he soon over- 
bade with still more magnanimous squander- 
ings upon the foreign land ; as, for instance, in 
behalf of the revival of the Olympian games. 
One could scarcely imagine how it was possible 
for him, so soon after he seemed bankrupt, to 
be so indestructibly rich again; but Palestine 
then bad an incredibly dense taxable popula- 
tion. Concerning Galilee, the northern coun- 
try, Josephus says: ‘‘No portion lies waste. 
Rather, it is bespriokled with towns, and the 
population of the villages also is, on account 
of the rich supply io provisions, s0 numerous 
that even the must insignificant has more than 
15,000 inhabitants.’’ Elsewhere he counts up 
no less than 204 Galilean towns and villages. 
The country of Israel, says a Talmudic sen- 
tence, is not without cause called the ‘‘ gazelle 
beautiful.”” When inhabited, it stretches like 
the skin of a gazelle; if not inhabited, it 
shrinks together. In fact, the bounds of this 
Holy Land must have been as elastic as the 
thin but not easily-torn skin of the gazelle. 


When Herod saw that his end was 
near, he caused the most respectable of 
the Jewish people to be incarcerated within 
the arena, and gave orders to have 
them shot down with arrows as soon as 
he bad breathed his last, in order that his 
demise would be followed with sorrow and 
bewalling, even if notin his bebalf. When, 
therefore, bis son Archelaus ascended the 
throne, under the restriction of an emperial 
grant, he was entreated for a diminution of the 
taxes, forthe liberation of the captives, and for 
the abrogation of the excise with which his 
father had burdened trade. He only too soon 
fel) unwillingly into bloody warfare with the 
people, whose suppressed rage now found 
veut. The entire Herodian family then jour- 
neyed toward Rome, and in the Temple of 
Apollo Emperor Augustus divided the coun- 
try among Archelaus, Philip, and Herod 
Antipas, the three sons of bis deceased faithful 
vassal. Archelaus is he under whose sway 
over Judea the Holy Family, after their return 
from Egypt, hesitated to settle in Betblehem, 
Herod Antipas is-he who presented his step- 
daughter, Salome, the ecstatic dancer, with the 
head of John the Baptist. Philip is be from 
whuu Cxsares Fourppl, situated at the 
source of the Jordan, received its name, and 
who lifted the left-Jordanie country of Beth- 
saida, under the pame of Julias, into the dig- 
nity of a city, inasmuch as he brought thither 
numerous inhabitants avd endowed it with 
municipal appurtenances. Archelaus also 
glorified himself by the building of Archelais, 
not far from Jordan, and beautified Jericho, 
situated a few miles further to the south, by 
means of the rebuilding of the burvt royal 
palace and the planting of palm trees, which 
were watered by means ofan aqueduct. And 
no Jess intense was the building rage of Anti- 
pas. Under bim Sepphoris arose from its ruins 
into one of the must glorious and strongest 
mountain-forts, and opposite Jericho, beyond 
the Jordan, Beth-baram was rebuilt in Roman 
style, and named Livias Julias, in bonor of the 
wife of the Emperor Augustus. But the most 
noteworthy of those siructures is the building 
of Tiberias, on Gennesaret, the sea of princely 
gardens. is city, named after the Emperor 
Tiberius, mentioned twice in the Gospel of 
Job, to whom most of all we owe the faith- 
ful renderiog of O. T. passages, was partly 
built upon graveyard territory, which scared 
away the stricter Israelites; nevertheless, 
the tetrarch knew how to increase its popu- 
lation, partly by force, partly by means of 
the attractiveness of special favors, Not 
much different was the experience of the 
capital city, Cesarea, near Hermon, which the 
tetrareh, Philip, built for himself. Paneas, 
whence it originated, was a depreciated place 
of worship. This Philip, who transformed 
also the left Jordanic Bethsaida from a village 
into the city Julias, aud there built for him- 
self a family vault, was the best of the three 
Herods—a plain, honest, peace-loving man, 
whose fortune it also was, after a reign of 
thirty-seven years, to close bis life in peace. 
He died childless. His wife was that Salome 
whose mother, Herodias, had separated from 
her busband in Rome and thrown herself into 
the arms of his preferable brother, Herod 
Antipas. This Herodias desired by all means 
to be not merely a tretrarchess, but a queen, 
and she so carried on her vanity that she was 


exiled, with ber husband, to Lugdunum™ 


(Lyons), in Gaul. Here in Gaul Archelaus also 
became upknown, who thirty years before 
had been proscribed to Vienng by the emperor, 
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eae a certain time, therefore, these divis 
fons of the country ruled over by these three 
brothers were under Roman administration. 
One of the procurators, after the deposition of 
Archelaus, was Pontius Pilate. Yet once 
more, as under Herod the Great, entire Pales- 
tine became one kingdom, in that the Herodian 
Agrippa, a grandson of Herod the Great, re- 
ceived, first from the Emperor Caligula, the 
tetrarchies of Philip and Antipas, and later 
from the Emperor Claudius also the rest of the 
country. When, in the year 44, he died a sud- 
den death, in Cesarea, his son, Agrippa, was 
stilla minor. The country was again placed 
under procurators. But, through the favor of 
Claudius and succeeding emperors, Agrippa LI, 
nevertheless, became king of a constantly in- 
creasing portion of the nortbern and opposite 
country. During the national revolutionary 
war he stood with servile fidelity on the side 
of the Romans, and died in the year 100, with- 
out being able, since childless, to transmit bis 
kivgship. With these two Agrippas the 
Hervdiav dynasty ended in a manner which, 
in some degree, indemnified the people for all 
the wrongs they bad suffered. 

Agrippa [ for fifty years led a debt-con- 
tracting, debauched, and vagrant life; but in 
the three years of his kingship he became 
pharisaically pious and regarded it an honor to 
observe the Mosaic law with the same fidelity 
as every other Israelite, without being able, 
however, entirely to devy his inherited heath- 
enish propensity of the Herods. He wasted 
millions in the glorious adornment of the city 
of Berytvs, with theaters, ampbitheaters, colon- 
nades, baths, statutes, and images. - And, al- 
though he there, at the yearly theatrical 
plays, caused grain and oil to be distributed 
among the people, it yet gave offense thathe 
should so exceedingly distinguish a non-Ierael- 
itic city. Onthe other hand, however, he eansed 
the golden chain which the Emperor Caligula 
had presented bim, in place of the iron one 
worn in the Roman prison, to bang up as a boly 
gift above the treasury of the Temple, and not 
a day transpired, says Josephus, without his 
sacrifice. The Talmud lauds bim as the very 
ideal of an Israelitish king. He is here fre- 
quently found discussing with the heads of 
Pharisaism. Itis said he carried bis basket of 
first fruits upon bis own shoulders up tbe 
Temple hill; indeed, when upon a certain oc- 
easion, in the first year after jubilee, he read 
the extract from Deuteronomy relative to the 
king, standing upon a stage erected in the 
Temple, in keeping with an old custom, the 
tears fell from his cheek® as be read the words 
“Thou mayest not set a stranger over thee as 
king,” when those surrounding him ex- 
claimed: “* Be uncuvcerued, Agrippa. Thou 
art our brother, thou art our brother!” It is 
this Herod who caused James, the son of 
Zebedee, to be beheaded; and, as be saw this 
pleased the Jews, had Peter also imprisoned. 
He died suddenly in a gathering of the people, 
where he appeared in a splendid raiment, made 
entirely of silver, and received the homage of 
a god from his flatterers. Handicraft pros- 
pered under his reign. He did, at least, not 
squander the means at his disposal in the dis- 
tant foreign land. He knew, also, how the 
mechanic and merchant felt, for, before the 
star of his fortune arose, the office of agora- 
nomn (market-inspector) in Tiberias was fora 
certain time bestowed upon him, through the 
intervention of his sister, Herodias, before her 
spouse. His son, Agrippa II, was his own 
faded likeness. He also acted sincerely, but 
with less fanaticism. It is he who, with his 
sister, Bernice (with whom he was related by 
altogether different bonds than those of 
brother and sister) had the Apostle Paul pre- 
sented before them, whom they desired for 
once to see face to face. The grand building- 
stuff, which he had brought from Lebanon to 
reuew the rebuilding of the Temple, could 
not be applied on account of the Roman war, 
which bad broken ont in the meantime; but 
he bad manifested before that be did not like 
to se¢ laborers idle ard impoverished, since, af- 
terthe completion of the Temple, thousands of 
workmen bad lost their former means of sup- 
port. He further employed them, therefore, by 
having Jerusalem plastered with white marble. 

The best situation of which mechanics 
could boast under the Herods was their sbare 
in the rebuilding of the Temple, which lasted 
from 20 B. C. until 10 years before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. There were more than 
18,000 workmen employed. The work was 
contracted by the yard and consigned accord- 
ing toa somewhat longer yard-measure, that 
the possibility and very appearance of de- 
frauding in that which is holy might be 
avoided. The workmen were not the losers 
beteby, for the wages were ample. They were 
not paid weekly only, but daily; and be also 
who labored but an houra day immediately 
received his pay.. And let no one suppose 
that only architects, stone cutters, masons, 
and ¢arpenters were bere employed, The 
wall, forty ells bigh, which enclosed both 
temple courts contained ning bigh portals, of 


van ng Were provided with golden pnd 


silver folding aeWe one (the public one) 


with folding doors of Corinthian bronze, all 
the more embellished. This gate was called 
the Nicanor Gate, and also the Beautiful. The 
inside of the Temple was likewise richly fur- 
nished in gold and silver, as well with lining, 
as also with massive works in these noble 
metals. The entire Temple edifice proper 
glittered, partly with the flaming brilliancy 
of gold plates, which gilded it on all 
sides; partly, where it was not gilded, 
with the shining whiteness of the most 
matchless marble. Above, it came to a 
point in golden spires, which we would 
regard as lightning-rods, but which were 
termed ‘Raven guards,” in keeping with 
their design. No iron at al] was used in the 
inside and the altar of burnt-offering was even 
built without the use of an iron implement; 
for ‘that which shortened life must not be beat- 
en over that which prolongs life.” The brush 
of the painter remained idle during the fur- 
nishing of the Temple; but the chisel of the 
sculptor biad, at least, placed in bas relief (so 
it appeared) the Persian capital Susa upon the 
gable end of the eastern gate. So mach the 
\more were employed the experts in gold; sil- 
ver,and copper; but also weavers, knilters, © 
and taflors;fo order to finish the veils which 
separated'the holy places of the Temple edi- 
fice and the garments of the priests, The veil 
of the Holy of Holies was woven, according to 
the account of the Vice high-priest Simon, who 
had seen it, oot Ofseventy-two cords. Each cord 
contained twenty-four threads—six purple- 
blue, six purple-red, six scarlet, and six as- 
bestos-white. These were the four emblematic 
sacred colors. When Jesus made the mysteri- 
‘ous utterance ‘‘ Destroy this Temple, and in 
thee days I will raiseit up,’’ there had already 
been spent forty-seven years at the Temple 
of Jerusalem. It was a magnificent monu- 
ment of unsurpassed talent in the various 
Palestinian trades. 

A majority of trades occupied the Temple 
building itself as their permanent worksbops. 
To carry on the butcher's trade to its greatest 
extent was, indeed, occasioned by the typical 
sacrifice of animals, whose abolition we ows 
to the self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ, The 
work of slaughtering, in its minutest details, 
was always conducted by those priests to 
whose lot the daily service befell. North from 
the altar was the so-called slaughter-lbouse, 
Here stood eight stone dwarf pillars, sur- 
mounted by four-cornered bowls of cedar wood, 
Each such cedar bow!) contains three ruws of 
hooks, by means of which to hang up large 
and small cattle; and between these dwarf 
piliars there stood marble tables, upon which 
the cattle were skinned. Tbe Temple bad, 
also, its bakeries. There was an especial cell 
in which the bigh-priestly meat-offering in- 
tended for the pan was baked every morning, 
and a special cell for the finishing of the shew 
bread. Here there were the most distinguished 
fine bakers and perfumers, The preparation 
of the shew bread was hereditary in a fomily 
by the name of Garmn, and that of incense in 
a family by the name of Abtinas. Both of these 
were unrivaled. No Alexandrian that at- 
tempted it could make such a beautifully, 
promptly, self-unfolding pillar of smoke. 
Altogether Alexandrians that were brought. 
thither fell short of the expectation. When 
mechanics from Alexandria would repair the 
brazen cymbals of the Temple, it. was pecessary 
to again remove the reparation, in order to 
bring back the cymbals’ former sweetness of 
tune. Whenthey repaired the brazen mortar, 
that had become leaky, in which the incense 
spices were ground, even this mending must 
be undone, in order, itis said, to produce as 
aromatic a mixing as formerly. Palestinian 
work, therefore, drew the premiam. A master- 
piece of this was an organ, with a hundred differ- 
ent tunes, no water-organ (by raulicon), but a 
wind-organ, with .pipes, whose powerful tune 
was said to have been heard as far as Jericho, 
A special superintendent was placed at the 
head of hydraulics; for there was in the 
Temple not merely a special physician for 
those disordered in the bowels, who had no 
small practice, since the priests were obliged 
constantly to be barefooted, and thus walk 
upon the stone floors; but there was also an 
inspector of the wells, a keeper of the ward- 
robe, a Jamp-wick provider, a superinterdeut 
of the skilled weavers—i. ¢., those keeping the 
veils in trim, who were aided in their work by 
women. Master and apprentice of the various 
trades worked here and were paid out of the 
Temple treasury. This Temple, as it is called 
in Hebrews ix, 1, was a worldly sanctuary. It 
was alittle world in itself, a great shamble, a 
great kitchen, a great bake-house. The world- 
evlightening word concerning the worship of 
God in spirit and in truth needed but to be 
spoken to make therestoration of this service 
forever impossible, if once it bad degenerated. 

Womerspory, Pa. 
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Music, 


TWO LETTERS FROM THE WORCES- 
TER MUSIC FESTIVAL - 


1. 





Mr, FReperic Ancuer’s organ recita] upon 
Thursday noon was chiefly remarkable for 
that gentleman’s fine playing of Bach’s E 
Minor “ Grand Prelude and Fugue’”’ (always a 
fayorite with good organists), and for a re- 
hearsal of the elegant ‘“‘ Premiére *Symphonie 
pour Organ et Orchestre,’ composed awhile 
since by Alexander Guillmant, for a Trocadéro 
concert. Mr. Archer has interpolated into it 
two very difficult cadenzas, especially adapted 
to display his thorough control of the pedals. 
The themes of the work are not strikingly 
original; but the counter-subject of the first 
movement is a graceful idea, and the ‘‘ Pas- 
tourelle’”’ a quaint and neatly orchestrated bit 
of work. The merits of the symphony called 
forth due applaase. 

The next concert of the same day, the three 
o'clock matinée, was an enjoyable affair, 
though not a complete artistic success. It 
began with the popular “ Rienzi’’ overture, 
whieh the orchestra played with much more 
finish and unity than the “Jubel’’ or the 
‘* Fest’? overtures of Tuesday. I should be 
{ll disposed to gauge this Fesjival band’s 
capacity in Wagner's rejected work; but cer- 
tainly a more complete lack of delicate senti- 
ment I never noticed in a band during their 
performance of the three or four most impor- 
tant orchestral selections of the week. Their 
accompaniments were generally admirable. 
Mrs. and Mr. George Henschel sang at this 
matinée, the former's ‘‘O that We Two were 
Moayiog’’ and ‘‘ Trio from Psalm CXXX”’—both 
are charming compositions—Mr. Theodore 
Toedt assisting in the last. Mrs. Henschel 
sings quite at exquisitely as when New York 
applauded ber as Miss Lillian Bailey. If any- 
thing, a deeper shade of pathos betrays itself in 
her lovely voice. Her stage presence is not less 
winning thanin past years. Your correspondent 
was not a little surprised at the improvement 
wrought in Mr. Toedt’s voice, probably by 
Summer studies. It is far clearer; be man- 
ages it a great deal better; and it has gained 
in quality andvolume. Mr. Toedt sang at this 
concert Jensen’s ‘‘Lehn’ deine Wang’’ and 
Liszt’s “In Liebeslust.”’ It is pleasant to hear 
a tenor who cleaves to North German pro- 
nunclation. Miss Mary H. How, a Boston con- 
tralto, was heard in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Toi, mon 
Fils.” Miss How has a warm and pure con- 
tralto voice, without the least dramatic quality 
and of limited compass. She was heard to 
greater advantage subsequently. A nearly 
faultless rendering of the great Bach Cantata, 
** Ein’ Feste Burg,”’ by the fall choir and or- 
chestra, closed the matinée, Mrs. Henschel, 
Miss How, and Mr. Henschel and Mr. Toedt 
sustaining the solos. The performance of this 
one could scarcely find it in bis heart to unfa- 
vorably criticise. The delivery of the closing 
(unaccompanied) chorus, ‘‘That Word sball Still 
in Strength,”’ \/as particularly strong and rich. 
Mr. Theodore Thomas’s additional accompani- 
aments were, of course, employed, and the 
orchestra did entire justice to the score 
throughout. 

Thursday evening’s concert appeared to be 
generally regarded as a gala night. Miss 
Kellogg, Miss Henrietta Beebe, Miss Emily 
Winant, and Miss How, Mr. Georg Henschel, 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney, Mr. Theodore Toedt, 
Mr. Charles R. Adams, and Mr. Julius Jordan 
were all upon the program as soloists. The 
principal orchestral and vocal numbers em- 
braced Schumann’s ‘‘Genoveva’’ Overture 
(which was the best rendered orchestral selec- 
tion of the entire nine Festival programs), 
excerpts of length from Wagner’s ‘ Meis- 
tersinger” and ‘‘ Lohengrin,’ a number of 
arins and lieder, and Handel’s‘duet, ‘‘ The Lord 
isa Man of War," for the two gentlemen first 
above named.”’ Miss Kellogg’s voice has not 
substantially altered since her previous appear- 
ance in America. Occasionally a shade more 
of feeling is noticeable. Her vocalization is 
quite as artistic as ever, her trills and roulades 
asbrilliant. Nearly all the solos of the even- 
ing were so delightfully given (Miss How fully 
establishing herself in public opinion by an 
extremely sympathetic and tender rendering of 
Mr. Henschel’s ballad, ‘‘ There was av Ancient 
King’’) that it would be unnecessary to particu- 
larize. The “Lohengrin” scene, concluding the 
concert, suffered terribly from the hoarseness, 
false intonations, and general disabilities of 
Mr. Charles Adars. Orchestra, chorus, and 
other soloists did all that could be done to 
cover the tenor’s deficiencies, but in vain. It 
has been an understood thing elsewhere for a 
good while that Mr. Adams's days of affording 
pleasure by public use of his voice was over. 
The Worcester Festival Committee seem to 
bave thought otherwise. He was onee a fine 
singer; but his voice is at present a wreck and 
the public ought to be spared similar unpleas- 
aut exbibitions of the fact. 





The Eighth Concert tcok place upon Friday 
afternoon. Wagner's ‘ Tannbiéuser” overture 
opened it, and additional selections were 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, the lovely little 
Boeeherini Minuet (by the string orchestra), 
and a long list of operatic and light selections. 
The hitherto missing basso, Mr. Edward J. 
O’Mabony, made bis appearance at the 
matinée; but it seemed to the writera pity 
that chance sbould bave put such unlucky 
stress upon the engagement of a crude and im- 
perfectly trained singer, whose performance 
was quite below mediocrity. Ofthe playing of 
the Mozart symphony it can only be said that 
it did not rise above the unfavorable anticipa- 
tions expressed last week. A more careless 
and mecbavical performance, particularly as 
concerned the strings, of one of the world’s 
most expressive works is not often heard. If 
it was to be taken as a specimen of the musict- 
anly intelligence of Boston artists, frequenters 
of New York concert-rooms should deeply ap- 
preciate their privileges. The Finale, the 
movement calling forthe least delicacy of in- 
terpretation, went fairly well. It must be 
recollected that there were but twelve violinsin 
the wholeband. [have been altogether greatly 
disappointed tn ite later work. 

The last Festival concert, upon Friday night, 
May be recorded as one of the finest 
renditions of the ‘‘ Messiah,” given in the 
East for years. Mrs. Osgood and Miss Beebe 
were the sopranos of the evening, Miss Wi- 
pant and Miss How the contraltos, the tenors 
and bassos Mr. Toedt, Mr. Adams,and Mr. 
Whitney. The choir seemed to be in perfect 
temper and voice for Handel’s masterwork. 
The orchestral accompaniments were unex- 
pectedly well played. To praise all that was 
well done, as this oratorio progressed, would 
be wearisome to critic and reader; but itis 
only simple justice to speak in the highest 
terms of the singing of the choruses, “For 
Unto Us,” “‘ His Yoke tw Easy,” “ Behold the 
Lamb,” and “ Hallelujah,’”’ as wellas of Mr. 
Toedt’s delivery of “Thy Rebuke Hath Bro- 
ken His Heart,’’ Miss Beebe’s “‘I know 
that my Redeemer Livetb,”’ and the ex- 
quisite performance of the unaccompanied 
quartets concluding Part Third. In eve- 
ry respect the work was sung in an unsur- 
passed style. It was the climax of the Festi- 
val and worth any reasonable journey to at- 
tend. 

In course of a breif speech by one of the gen- 
tlemen of the orchestra, Conductor Zerrahn 
was handed a costly watch and chain, previous 
to the commencement of the oratorio—the gift 
being a mark of esteem from his chorus; and 

a pleasant feature of its presentation was the 
singing of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne"’ by them and 
the large audience looking on, 

There are a dozen minor points connected 
with this Festival on which your correspond- 
ent is tempted to descant and must not. It is 
to be hoped that another year the programs 
will be less dispersed and more classical 
and solid. The orchestral deficiencies need 
not be réferred to again. It is a point 
that appeals to artistic common sense. 
In general management, from first to last, [ 
cannot laud too unsparingly tbe several com- 
mittees, from whom our metropolitan ones 
might wisely take lessons. It is safe to say 
that, in view of the general interest taken in 
the Festival of 1882, the September of 1883 will 
see hundreds more of musical people spending 
a like famous week in this charming city. 

_&E. 1. 8. 





Miss Emma C. Thursby, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Maurice Strakosch, last week in- 
augurated the New York musical season of 
1882—1883 by three concerts in Chickering 
Hull, most wumerously and fashionably 
attended. This favorite soprano’s distin- 
guished successes in England, France, and 
Germany have been followed with much pleas- 
ure by her many American admirers. Her re- 
appesrance in this city may be classed among 
the welcome and important musical events of 
the Autumn. Miss Thursby was heard upon 
Monday and Wednesday evenings in excel- 
lently arranged programs. It was not to beex- 
pected that ber high, delicate voce di spiccata 
should bave materially gained in breadth or 
color; but in execution, brilllancy, manage- 
ment, and finish Miss Thursby is surprisingly 


‘debtor to her European masters. She left us 


comparatively an unfinished artist; she re- 
turns to New York the matured and developed 
singer, a mistress of her profession, and cer- 
tain henceforth of a flattering career. Her 
style and method are nearly outside the pale of 
criticism, so faultless have both become. A 
sympathetic singer Miss Thursby probably 
never will prove; she renders the scena from 
Faust, including the ‘‘ Jewel Song,’ like a 
perfectly committed lesson; a pathetic or 
piquant English ballad precisely in the same 
correct fashion ; but all singers are not bl d 


THE LEGAL RELATIONS OF 
HEALTH. 





QUESTIONS are now constantly arising before 
our courts as to the rights of the public to be 
protected both from public and private 
nuisances. While it is true that every man is 
foclined to value the lordship of his own 
house, and even to consider any questioning 
as to its salubrity an intrusion, it is also true 
that he bas no right thereby to endanger the 
life or health of his neighbor. Indeed, law 
goes further, and, inasmuch as the state has 
claims upon bim, says he must not endanger 
his own life. But there fs constant need of 
that adjustment which recognizes his owner- 
ship and at the same time prevents it from 
being a nuisance such as the law must foter- 
fere with. One of the first questions is as to 
what constitutes a nuisance. ~Even common 
aw is disposed to givetothis a wide defini- 
tion. It bas over and over again been decided 
in English courts that it is not necessary to 
prove that a nuisance has made anybody sick. 
If it is an odor, for instance, that causes dis- 
comfort to the average public, that is a suffi- 
cient reason for ite abatement. While a strong 
case must be made to show that people gener- 
ally are continually made seriously uncomfort- 
able thereby, the ground of complaint is fully 
recognized in law. 


The next question is : Who shall decide as to 
anuisance? There has heen much litigation 
to determine whether the declaration of a board 
of health as to a nuisance shall be sufficient to 
dismiss the question of fact as a matter of 
argument, In some of the states experience 
has shown it best to lodge the power with 
boards of health, and to take their pronounce- 
ment as fina) so far as further procedure is 
concerned. This does not prevent future re 
covery of damages, if the nuisance was unreal ; 
but it does prevent either nonsuit or argument 
upon it as a fact to be adjudicated in the trial 
of the cause.° 

A still greater difficulty arises where, as in 
most of the states, the fact of nuisance has to 
be argued, as also whether it is to be dealt with 
under common or under police lew. If at 
common law, the case must seek indictment 
before a grand jury, and then a trial by jury 
or by reference to judges, in which case the dis- 
cussion of what constitutes a nuisan‘e and of 
jurisdiction arefully in order. But, worse than 
all, there are many nulsances so pronounced 
and flagrant that they kill people while the 
long process of the court is being conducted. 
There muat in very many cases be a more aum. 
mary way, or else the cost and the delay practi- 
cally multiply our power ofriddance. Hence, as 
in New York City, our greatest municipalities 
have found it best to give such ‘‘ police powers” 
as are always arbitrary, but which, as such, 
are not so apt to be oppressive as absence of 
quick and ready jurisdiction in evils that in- 
volve sudden and destructive peril to life. 
Before this power of effective sanitary police 
law was fully recognized many precedents 
were made which greatly embarrass sanitary 
legislation. 

Even yet these have their influence, as we 
see in a recent case in a neighboring state. 
A man bad purposely defied a board of health, 
by stopping up a ditch with filth in the center 
ofa town. The board of health adjudged it 
a nuisance and ordered its removal. As he 
paid no attention to the order, they sued for the 
expense of the removal, as done by the board. 
The judge charged that, although the board de- 
rived some independent power from the state, 
yet, as the money they used was the city’s, the 
suit could not be bs ought by the board, as it was 
not incorporated, and so not a body to sue or 
be sued. Next, ground was taken that the 
plaintiff should have had notice, as it was his 
right to be present at the adjudgment of the 
fact of nuisance. It is claimed, however, that 
the declaration of a nuisance by a board is 
not an adjudication, and, asin many cases of a 
police nature, notbing of the nature of adju- 
dication needs to take place before the nui- 
sance is vacated. The real points at issue in 
all these cases are (a) whether boards of health 
shal] be mere committees of the political 
majority of a corporation or bodies with power 
to act, because, like those endowed with sepa- 


.rate power by the state; (5) whether a board 


shall be allowed to act on its own declaration 
of nuisance, leaving the question of fact, if 
need be, for after trial, since there is reliance in 
the board and danger from delay inimical to 
life; and (ec) whether, in cases of pressing and 
immediate nuisance, sanitary law shall be 
recognized as police law and so be operated. 
It is high time that both by law and precedent 





with power to convey what they may really 
feel. Miss Winant,the contralto, Miss Maud 
Morgan, the harpist, Signor Ferranti, and the 
New York Philbarmonie- Club were an able 
support to Miss Thursby during each of her 
appearances. A complimentary word to Mr. 
Strakosch himself for his exquisite playing of 
several accompaniments is proper. 





we reached a point by which weshould draw 
a distinction between that. class of cases which 
permit the delay consequent upon indictments 
anf courts and that other class which are 
committed to the “ police jadgment”’ of boards 
of healtb. 

Until boards are recognized as direct in their 
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decide or declare what is a nuisance, and then 
ean proceed to abate, as a police sanitary 
measure, we sball find that filth and its friends 
will defy competition and the standard of 
vitality and race-vigor be lowered, and now 
and then pestilence enter its mortal protest. 
Wherever boards of health are thus delayed, 
they must see to it that they are not discour- 
aged by single failures; but keep on until, tn 
behalf of the public safety, which is the su- 
preme law, both precedent and law come to 
recognize the necessity of such conferred and 
plainly-declared jurisdiction. 


Biblical Research. 


In the Theologische Studien aus Wiirttemberg, 
1882, 3, pp. 241, 242, Dr. E. Nestle, of Minsin- 
gen, referring to the singular fact that we no 
longer know with any certainty how Israel 
named its God, although this name occurs 
over six thousand times in the Old Testament, 
adds that it is still more strange not to know, 
when the custom arose of calling him Adonai, 
as the Jews now call him. In the Old Testa- 
ment we find everywhere 7)", “Jehovah,” 
or, as many read, “Jahveh,”’ with the Maso- 
retic pointing for »y4x, ‘‘ Adonai,” “ Lord,” 
and the Jews read“ Adonai.”” The question is: 
Since when bhve they done this? Neglecting 
the uncertain testimonies of the ‘‘ Midrash Ko- 
heleth” and other Jewish books, the earliest 
trace of the custom {Is found in the Alexandrian 
and New Testament rendering of myn’ by 
xipwoo, “ Lord.’” Dr, Nestle shows us, how- 
ever, a testimony in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures themselves in the original Hebrew. In 
Pealm cxxili, 2 we read: ‘‘Asthe eyes of 
servants [look] unto the hand of their lords, 
DM'31k, « - + soour eyes [look] unto the 
Lord (77) our God.”” This passage only re- 
celves itefull weight if we suppose that the 
author read for m\m as the Jews now do 
‘yt, «bpioc, Lord, master. So, too, in Psalm 
xii, 4,5: May syn’ Adonai the Lord cut off 
alllyinglips, . . . that say whois lord for 

PIR D. The contrast appears only 
when we read Adonai, ‘‘Lord,” for mn’. 
In Dr. Nestle’s opinion, other passages are 
likely to sustain this view, after careful con- 
sideration. Dr. Nestle also finds itremarkable 
that in Psalm ixxvii, 9 the word 4pK 
should be used for God’s promise. He asserts 
that 4px is never used of God’s word and 
much less for his promises. The parallelism, 
which the Asaph Psalms observe with particular 
exactness seems to him to demand pp or 
wns. The Old Testament, also, as viewed in 
the light of the Jewish exposition, offers us, 
according to Dr. Nestle, an explanation for 
the puzzling fact that only avdparodicrai, 
“‘men-stealers,”” are named for transgressors 
of the eighth commandment. We should 
naturally look for ‘‘ thieves, liars,’’ not * men- 
stealers, liars.’ The reason seems clear enough 
when we learn that the Jewish commentators 











jarisdiction, as having plenary authority to 


refer the words ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal’ al-~ 


must exclusively to man-stealing, soul-selling, 
and they limit It to Israelites. Only he who 
stole an Israelite, not he who stole and en- 
slaved a Gentile, was to be put to deatb. 


...Dr. Selah Merrill, in his ‘‘ Galilee in the 
Time of Christ,” p. 9, having declared ‘‘ The 
boundary line of this province, so explicitly 
laid down by Josephus (‘ Wars,’ III, iii, 1), is 
lost to ue, as well as the line dividing between 
Upper and Lower Galilee.” Mr. Trelawny 
Saunders replies by tracing the lines: 

**On the summits of a hil) overhanging the 
Plain of Acreat the present moment isa place 
still partly fortified, bearing the name of 
’ Abellin, in which both Van de Veldeand Guerin 
find the obvious trace of the Hebrew Zebulun. 
wen north, in Upper Galilee, is the present 

of Malia, on a summit that forms e part 
of the culminating line of hights that divide 
the slope which descends eenngt to the 


maritime plain from the edge of the high 
plateau of Upper Galilee, thet a spreads out a 
very ¥ surface to the east 


aried 

Malia was a noted place of saan in the one 
of the Crusaders and corresponds well both in 
narie and in situation with the Melloth of Jo- 
— Further north, Josephus names Baca, 
a locality the frontier between Up: 
per Galilee oat the country of the Tyrians, 
from Malia, along the culminat- 
ing line that divides the western slope from the 
interior ju, we atrive at Jength at the 
Wadi el- where the waters of the Upper 
Eziyeh Basin pass from the Galilean Plateau 
into a deep gorge of ne rete slo ~ Me} on their 
way to the Tyrian Plain. This Wadi el-Bokk 
corresponds well both in name and situation 
with the Baca of Josephus, as it dominates one 
of the principal passes beteeen the Upland of 
Galilee and the Lowland of Tyre, While, then, 
and Tyre commanded the maritime 
plains north of Carmel, the Uplands pertained 
to and formed the Galilees of the Jewish bis- 

torian, and probably the dividing line between 
them was never more distinctly marked than it 


mategnte, Shem, with the author of ‘Galilee in 
the of Christ,’ that the boundary on this 
western side of the Galilees is any more lost to 
us now than it was to Josephus.” 


«+--4 Russian traveler, A. W. Eliseeff by 
name, has recently made his way through the 














Eee : 
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Bivaitic Pevinsala, on the supposed track of 
the Hebrews in their exodus from Egypt to 
Palestine. His object, however, was a novel 
one—viz,, to recover traces of Paleolithic and 
Neolithic man in this region and as far as Ara- 
bia Petres. He reports the prehistoric man of 
this ground as having belonged to two differ- 
ent types—one, with light bones, of a Semitic 
type, and the other with massive bones, of the 
Berber type, among both of which dolichoceph- 
alous skulls predomiuate, Both types were 
canuibals, though feeding ebiefly on wild an- 
imals, fishes, mollusks, and were accustomed 
to burn their dead. Their remains, in respect 
to distribution, appear to confirm the bypoth- 
esis of Owen, that the peninsula of Sinai and 
“Lower Egypt, the higher terraces excepted, 
were under water after man inbabited the 
banks of the Nile. In regard to the inhabit- 
ants of this territory in our own day, he finds 
two different types also among the Arabs—a 
western one, more akin to the fellah and of 
Egyptian characteristics, and the eastern one, 
of purer Arabian origin, The nomad BedAwin, 
too, exhibit various sub-types; besides, in the 
desert.itself, remnants of a fair-haired people, 














Science. 


Tue nature of Eozoon fs, as our readers may 
know, still in a good deal of doubt. It will 
be remembered that the staunchest advocates 
of the mineral natare of this so-called fossil 
were Professors King.and Rowney, of Ireland. 
In a recent work, entitled “* An Old Chapter in 
the Geological Record with a New Interpret- 
ation; or, Rock Metamorphism and its Re- 
sultant Imitation of Organisms,” they further 
deal with the question of the organic nature of 
Eozdon and of simulation of organized struc- 
tures generally. They first state that the 
“typical nummialine wall,” supposed by Daw- 
son and Uarpenter to resemble the wall of the 
shell of Foraminifera, is a pectinated form of 
chrysolite, due to modification of that allo- 
morph of serpentine, where the fibers of the 
mineral ultimately become separated acicule 
with caleareous interpolations, The “ canal 
system,” ete. is rather more ODscure im ita 
origin. It is frequently due, our authors 
claim, to the peculiarities of a layer .of floc- 
culite (a non-fibrons sllomorph of serpentine), 
which, on undergoing some solvent or deere- 
ting process, is apt to be shaped into irregular 
configurations. 80, likewise, the “ chamber 
casts’’ of the acervuline variety are identical 
with the variously lobulated erystalloids char- 
acteristic of Tyree “marble” and similar 
rocks, due, as the auttors pelleve, to decretion 
of the original silicate. As regards the cal- 
citic layer, containing the “ intermediate skele- 
ton’’ in typical specimens of Eozoon, the cal- 
cite composting this part is ‘* plainly a replace- 
ment psendomorph after serpentine.’ This 
explanation would account for alleged cares of 
‘chambers’? and ‘‘ canal system” preserved 
in calcite. 

...-Professor Eimer contributes to Nature 
a letter regarding the existence of a voice in 
lizards, which he has observed in the wall 
lizard of the rocks of Capri, a peculiarity 
geverally ascribed among reptiles to geckoes 
and chameleons alone. This lizard makes a 
peculiar soft, piping sound, on beingeaptured, 
and “uttered repeatedly in quick succession 
a series of very sharp tones, sounding like 
‘bschi,’ and reminding me of the hoarse 
piping of a mouse or a young bird.’ Dugés, 
also, states that Lacerta Edwardsii, a little lizard 
peculiar to the shores of the Mediterranean, is 
apt to utter a sound like the croaking of a 
Cerambyx, while Lacerta ocellata, when angry, 
will expel its breath so vehemently that a sort 
of noise is produced. Aceording to Landois, 
Lacerta viridis is able to utter a distinctly biss- 
ing or blowing sound. Tupoya Douglassit,-a 
kind of lizard living near the Oregon Lake, 
when frritated, hisses very audibly, while the 
Ignanas are reported to hiss and blow on 
being caught. We bave many species of 
lizards in the Middle and Southern States; but, 
80 far as We are aware, none are known to pro- 
duce sounds. Still it may be found, if snit- 
able pains are taken to observe them, that 
some of ourspecies are, in a degree, musica). 


---- George C. Hurter kindly says to The 
Congregationalist ; 

‘“* Allow me to inform your correspondent, 
‘M.,’ who inquires respecting the ‘blood 
orange,’ that. having spent the early part of 
my life in the Island of Malta, where ‘they 
abound, [ am able to say that they originated 
. ae the buds of the orange on the 
pays ee ee the pomegranate tree, whose fruit 
Mr. Hurter does not say he has: raised blood 
oranges bimeelf in that way. It would have 
been better if he had, before allowing himself 
to write. The blood orange originated 
the blond-leaved beech, or od tenet theos: 
leaved or blood-frufted plant originated, by 
the agency of that universal law of variation 
which, we may almost say, isa property of 
matter. Oranges vary: in ¢olor whet’ raised 
from seed, as other fruits do, and a darker.one 
is just as tikely to be produced as alight one. 
Blood oranges often sre found among Florida 
oranges, where (hey do mot ‘graft om: pome- 
grapates. 
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P evsonatities, 

Br the death of Professor Emile Plantamour, 
at Geneva, September 7th, Switzerland and tbe 
world of science at large have suffered a heavy 
loss. In early life be studied astronomy under 
much illustrious masters as Alfred Gautier, 
Arago, Bressel, apd Eneke. In 1841 he re- 
turned from Germany to Geneva, and, was 
made professor of astronomy in the University 
and director of the Observatory. Seven years 
later he became professor of physical geog- 
raphy, and he retained all three positions until 
afew months ago, when his health began to 
fail. He contributed to literature many valu- 
able works on astrovomy and geodesy and 
was a member of numerous learned societies. 
He was a man of fortune, and might have spent 
his life in ease and social enjoyment, but: pre- 
ferred to devote it to the cause of science. 


o++-The first likeness ever successfully ob- 
tained in this country by the Daguerre process 
was taken by the late J. W. Draper, 43 years 
ago. His camera was a cigar-box, in which 
was placed a spectacle. lens. During the next 
winter a small gallery was opened and some 
notable pictures were taken. Prof. Morse, 
who invented the telegraph, succeeded Prof. 
Draper the next winter, and from this small 
beginning the art of photography grew. 


----In Turkey the political poet still exists, 
and is a politician subject tu party vicissitudes, 
who may meet the fate of Ovid. Khairi 
Effendi, one of the most distinguished poets, 
was, a few years ago, like some of his prede- 
cessors, exiled to Kasireyeh. The present 
Sultan having recalled him, he immediately 
proceeded to the palace, and may next be 
heard of as a guest in the palace and favorite 
of the sovereign. 


.+»-Grover Cleveland, the Democratic candi- 
date for governor of New York, is said to re- 
semble General Hancock. He is six feet tall, 
weighs over 200 pounds, is rather bald, and 
brushes his hair back from his forehead over 
the bald spot. He begins an argument in court 
with visible reluctance, but when he has fully 
entered on his plea he speaks with fluency and 
force. 


. «++. Victor Hugo's latest predictions are that 
France, Italy, and Spain are destined to be the 
foremost representatives of civilization ; that 
the Turks will be driven out of Europe ;' and 
that the twentieth century will see all Africa 
civilized, by means of the Mediterranean pow- 
ers. including England. owing to ber posses 
sion of Gibraltar. 


..--Bjornstjerne Bjornson will soon celebrate 
his twenty-fifth jubilee as poet. He has not 
produced any new poetic work for many years, 
having been completely absorbed in political 
agitations resulting from a conflict between his 
views aud those of King Oscar of Sweden. 


«-4eThe King of Greece is a linguist end 
speaks fluently English, French, German, 
Greek, and Danish. He and the Queen con- 
verse together in German, while English is 
employed in converestion with their children 
and Greek to members of the household. 


«---It is stated that Swinburne has decided 
to give readings in the principal cities of this 
country, probably in the Jatter part of next 
Winter ; and that Professor Huxley is consid- 
ering an offer of $500 apiece for lectures bere 
during 1883 and 1884. 


--.-Captain Mayne Reid, the novelist, is poor 
and lives on a small] farm in England. He has 
lately been awarded a pension by the British 
Government, in recognition of his services 
atiting the Mexican War. 


----It is asomewhat remarkable fact that 
the new Duchess of Westminster, the wife of 
thd richest man in Great Britain, was married 
in a dress of white foulard, costing three shil- 
lings per yard. 


-...Sergeant Mason, who tried to shoot 
Guitean, is still confined in the Albany Pent- 
tentiary. He is looking thin and haggard and 
is evidently very much depressed in spirit. 


.+.. The proposition has been made in Rhode 
Island to honor the memory of Roger Williams 
by naming after him the principal streets in 
several towns and cities. ° 


.»».Chester A. Arthur, Jr., son of President 
Arthur, is reported to be engaged toa dangh- 
ter of Representative Crowley, of New York. 


...-Hod Bey, a Turk of former official prom- 
inence, is greatly venerated in Constantinople, 
because he is believed to be 120 years old, 


«-+-Nova Scotia has a rival to William Pitt, 
The premier of that province is but twenty- 
six years of age. 


..».Archibald Forbes, the British war eorre- 
| spondent, will shortly revisit America, 


| ca’ pumber of English noblemen are ex- 
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Pebbles. 
Tue Hartford Times unkindly remarks that 
** fox-hunting in Newport is like chasing an 


Alderney cow round a barnyard and calling it 
a buffalo hunt.” 


...-An Iowa judge refused a woman a di- 
vorce which she wanted because her husband 
kissed her pretty servant. He said she ought 
to be thankful that her husband bad founda 
way to keep a servant-girl. 


«»..** How's Shuttle? What's his reputation 
on the Street ?’’ inquired an anxious broker. 
“Shuttle? Why his word is as good as his 
bond!” “And what is his bond worth?” 
** About three cents on s dollar.”’ 


.-..A Rochester girl gets out of bed at mid- 
night, and goes to work sawing wood in the 
back yard. It is needless to add that she is 
insane, but a good many men round those 
parts sort of hanker to marry her. 


----“* Eh, bien!’ exclaimed Mies Kate te the 
tradesman. ‘‘ What is the price of your gneiss 
peaches?”’ ‘Tufa,’’ he replied, laconically, 
“That’s schist what I want. Give me two 
quartz strata way. I want to catch mica. A 
doleryte?’’. And silicate bounced out of the 
store without paying atoll. 


.-..A Chicago Democrat recently passed in 
his checks in Colorado and a chance acquaint- 
avce brought the sad news to his wife. ‘So 
you were with my poor busband when he 
died, were you?” “Yes, Madam, I was with 
him. I gave bim a drink of water just before 
he died.” ‘‘ Did he take the water?”’ “ Yes.” 
** Then he was not my busband.”’ 


....A young ladyin one of our rural dis- 
tricts was escorted home from an evening 
party, not long since, by ayoung map te whom 
she was not particularly partial. On taking 
his leave, he remarked: “I guess I’ll come 
and see you ag’in next Sunday night.” ‘‘ Well, 
Jim,” replied the lady, ‘you can come asa 
friend, but not asa feller.” Report says that 
Jim did not go either way. 


++eeT WO countrymen from Onion Creek came 
to an Austin lawyer to consult about bringing 
a joint suit against a neighbor. The first 
Granger began to tell the lawyer the cause of 
the trouble, embellishing it rather liberally. 
“Don’t tell bim any lies, Bill,” interrupted 
‘the other. “Itis his business to put in the 
lies. You will get him confused if you go to 
mixing your lies with his.” 


+++ @ueot to the Landlord: “Mr. Landlord, 
the box with toothpicks stands again not upon 
the table."’ Landlord: “Toothpicks there are 
with me no more.” Guest: “Why them 
not?’ Landlord: “Know you, in former 
times, then were the guests so cultured, and 
stuck the toothpicks, after the use, again in 
the box ; but nowadays takes every man one 
with bim, Bo much the business can not 
afford.” * 


--.-A GzEomeTRICAL ANGLER.—Mr. Wright 
went out to fish. And he became a Wright 
angler. Hethought he would try and caiche 
shark. And became atry-angler. He laughed 
to think how smart he was. And he becamea 
cule angler. But he did not see the shark with 
ites nose under the stern of his craft. He was 
such an obtuse angler. Until the creature 
tipped over his boat. When he became a 
wrecked angler. 


-..-An old Negro professed to be indifferent 
as to a future state, believing that ‘‘dey’ll 
make niggers work. eben in Heaben.” A 
clergyman tried to argue him out of his opinion 
by representing that there was no work for 


bim or anyone elsé to do in Heaven. “ You 
gwo ’way, Massa,” was his reply. “I know 
better. If dere’s no oder work for culled 


pussons up dere, dey’ll make him shub de 
clouds along.” 


....“* Your Honor, you’ve 13 men on thst 
jury,’’ suggested a bystander to a justice of the 
peace, in a neighboring town, a day or twoago, 
where an unfortunate person was on trial for 
vagrancy. “Bless my soul, that’s true,” said 
the venerable squire, adjusting his specs and 
casting a benignant look upon the 18 good men 
and true. ‘“‘ Mr. Foreman, please excuse one 
of the jurymen.”’ “All right, your Honor,’ 
responded the Foreman, promptly, as he 
reached for his bat and started ont, amidst an 
andible smile from the lobby. “I excuse my- 
self.” 

+-.-One day an old Turkey took a Walk 
through the Meadow, to see how the Crops 
were getting along. Seeing a Hornet’s Nest 
by a Stone Wall, she Fondly imagined she 
could Hatch out the Contents. So she sat 
down upon It, and did Hateh out the Contents 
in aboat two Seconds. Five Mioutes later she 
stood filled with Humiliation, Running her Bf! 


the number of Perforations in her Breast, 
which looked very much likes Notmeg-Grater. 
The Moralof this Fable teaches us that 
ting on other People’s Property is a Perilous 
‘Proceeding ; and that there are some Humble 





pected to visit America this Fall. 


through ber Feathers and Attempting to Connt 


Ministerial Register 


AMES, Gzoner A., Mt. Vernon, Mich., re, 
signs, 

BANKS, C. J., Newton, O., resigns. 

BEDELL, B., removes from Circleville, O., to 
Peru, Neb. 

BOOTH, Cuarizs W., ord, in Forest City, 
Minn, 

BRITTAIN, J. H., removes trom Moorestown, 
N. J., to Baltimore, Md. 

COLEMAN, M. H., ord. in Salisbury, N. ¥. 
FARR, G. E., accepts call to Adame, N. Y¥. 
GERHAM, J. J., ord, in Washburn, I. 
KNEELAND, L. L., Hamilton, N. Y., accepts 
call to Kankakee, Ili. 

HENRY, J. W., removes from Williamston to 
Stanton, Mich. F 
KIERSTEAD, A. M., Windsor, N. 8., resigns. 
LOCKHART, A. L., removes from Franklin'to 
Portsmouth, O. 

MURCH, J. B., accepts call to Minonk, Il. 
PATTERSON, R. A., Somerville, N. J., resigns. 
ROCKWELL, C. B., Merton, Wis., removes to 
Chicago, Tl, 

SHIPP, J. C., becomes pastor in Utiea, Il. 
STONE, J. R., accepts call to Lansing, Mich. 
SWINDEN, Wriuiam, Carthage, accepts call 
to Atlanta, Il 

WYMAN, C. H., Galway, N. Y., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
ares rae F. M., Sheffield, called to Marseflles, 
ll. 


BENEDICT, Arruur J., Gorham, N. H., in- 
vited to supply Kensington, Conn. 
BOSWORTH, U.C., Latham, accepts call to 
Cresswell, Or, 

BREWSTER, Witt1am H., Blue Island, IL, 
resigns. 

CASE, Horatio M., Oneida, Il., resigns. 
CATE, G. H., accepts call to Collinsville, 
Conn., not Montgomery, Ala. 

COWAN, Joun W., Crown Point, N, Y., calied 
to Tabor, Ia, 

CROSSWELL, Mroas 8., Paxton, called to 
Granville, Ml. ~ ‘ 

DIXON, Juuian H., Naperville, Ill., resigns. 
DYAS, Joszrn P., Genoa, accepts call to 
Bradshaw, Neb. 

FAIRFIELD, Epmonp B.. Lincoln, Neb., ac- 
cepts call to Manistee, Mich. 

range. Epeanr T., inst. in Hopkinton, 


FAWCETT, Joszrn, Union, accepts call to 
Ossipee Center, N. H. 


FISH, Henny 8., Sandoval, Ill., resigns. 

GAY, Josnva 8., will supply Waquoit, Maes. 

onngsts. Henry M., accepts callto Blair, 
eo, 


HEADLEY, I. B. H., aceepts call to Elmwood 
Church, Providenee, R. I. 


a Jouw W., accepts call to Saylesville, 


MoCORD, R. L., New Windsor, accepts call to 
Lyonville, Th. 

MIX, Expripog, inst. in Central ch., Fall 
River, Mass, 


MOORE, E, J., Dighton, Mass., called to 
Riverside, R. I. 

PACKARD, Aner K., Greeley, Col., resigns. 

PALMER, Franx H., No. Scituate, R. I., will 
supply for a year at Essex Maen, 

PILLSBURY, Henry G , inst. fn Bristol, N.A, 

SAVAGF, Joun M., Milltown, Conn , resigns, 

o> Tra A., inst. in South Dartmouth, 


SMITH, J., Malcolm, O14 Mission, ‘Mich., re- 
signs. 


SPAULDING, C. B., Yale Sem'nary, will sup- 
ply for a year at West Cornwall, Conn. 
SPENCER, Davi B.. ord. in Cincinnati, O., 
as ass. pastor Storrs’s ch. 

VAN AUKEN, C. F., Augusta, called to 
Charlevoix, Mich. 

VAN DYKE, Hewry J., Newport, R. I., called 
to Brick Chureh (Pres.), New York City. 

WATSON, Cuartes P., Sheldon, Vt., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BUCHANAN, -T. N., removes from Dexter te 
Montezuma, lowe. 

BURT, J. C., Vernon, Ind., accepts call to 
McPherson, Kan. 

ELLERS, Wirx11aM, Elkhart, Ind., called to 
Fredericktown, Mo. 

LACKEY, A. H., D.D., Peabody, Kan., will 
become stated supply in Dwight, Il. 

McPHERSON, Samve J,, East Orange, N. Jug 
accepts call to Second eh., Chieago, Ill. 

PETERS, J. E., Asbury Park, N. J.,; resigns, 

REYNOLDS, A. J., removes’ from Kendall- 
ville to Decateur, Ind. 

ROGERS, Jason, died, recently, in Baltimore, 
Md., aged 59. 

THOMPSON, C. L., removes from Pittsburgh, 
Pevn., to Kansas City, Mo. 

WOLFF, A. T., inst. at Hadley, Penn. 

be L. N., New England, O,, re 

6. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ag.” eam H. J., accepts call to Wilton, 
onan. 

MILLS, W, C., called to Waterloo, Iowa. 

PECK, J. Mitton, Danville, Penn., accepts 
call to Bridgewater, Mass, 

'SANDERSON, B. 8 , becomes ase’t minister of 

St. John’s, Boston Highlands, Mass, 

‘VAUGHAN, M, H., Oxford, N. C., resigns. 





Institutions which cannot be Sat Upon, 


WILSON, Manpon D., accepts call to Astoria, 
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She Funday-sehoot. 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 224. 


THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN.—Manx 
xiv, 32—42. 


Norgs.—“ Gethseemane.""—Meaning an ofl 
press. This was the name given to an estate 
on the mountain side. There was in it an en- 
closed garden of olive trees, into which Jesus 
retired. “Teter and James and John.” — 
The same three whom he took on the mount of 
transfiguration.———‘ Amazed and sore trou- 
dled,” —It is of little use for us totry to analyze 
and explain thisextreme feeling. He knew the 
whole crisis of bis life had come, that death 
was before him, and the barden of the sins of 
man was beginning to oppress bim. 
* Abide ye here and watch.”"—He wished them 
to watch for the sake of their sympathy when 
he returned. ** He went forward a litile.”"— 
To be alone, but not out of the reach of sym- 
pathy and attendance. “Fell on the 
ground,”’—Not bis usual attitude fn prayer; 
but this expressed the deepest feeling. 
“* If it were possible."—But it was not possible. 
“The hour."—The appointed time for 
bis agony and crucifixion. “ Abba,”’—The 
Aramaic word for Father. “This cup.” ~ 
The came as this hour—that is, the coming 
crucifixion. ‘Said unto Peter..—As the 
oldest and most forward of the disciples. 
‘*Wateh one hour.”’—Remain awake. If the 
prayer continued an hour, we bave only a brief 
abstract of it.———“Into temptation."—The 
temptation to forsake or deny their Master.’’ 
———'* The apirit indeed is willing’’.—By way of 
apology, recalling the labors and excitements 
of the long day. “The same words.”"— 
For substance. ———“‘ Sleep on now.’’—This is 
not very clear. There seems to be a gentle 
frony in the words, Possibly the res] idea is, 
Ye have slept and taken your rest enough; the 
hour Is come.———"‘ Let ws be going."’— 
Going where the other disciples were. 

Jnstruction,—In time of deep distress the only 
reliefisin God. Then every heart fustinctive- 
ly turns to God in prayer. It is when we have 
gotto the end of our own wisdom or power 
that we invariably turn to God 

What was the nature of our Saviour’s agony? 
We cannot well tell exactly. On the human 
side we know. The most painful death was 
before him, which he could escape by a word, 
but which word he must nerve himself not to 
speak. There was before him all conceivable 
shame and the utter failure of all his personal 
effort at lifting bie people. But onthe divine 
side there was more, and that we cannot 
analyze. We can only use the Scripture 
language, and say that the chastisement of 
our peace was on him, that his blood was shed 
for us, that be endured stripes that we 
might be healed. He felt the pain and grief 
of our sins, and that he must needs suffer, that 
God might forgive and save us. Further it is 
not necessary for us to speculate. 

Jesus must be alone in his agony; but he 
wanted the support of feeling that there was 
bauman sympathy close at hand. He was 
thoroughly human, He relied on his human 
companions, as well as on God. He did not 
want utter loneliness. However much we mey 
rely on God, we yet need companions fo sym- 
pathy with us. Jesus sent out his disciples 
two and two. 

Not every prayer can be wisely granted. If 
Christ could offer a prayer that was not granted, 
much more may we. It is no healthy faith 
which imagines that it can compel God to do 
what it pleases. -He is judge. 

No prayer is a right prayer that does not 
consent tobe denied, if it be God’s will. The 
well-beloved Son said, in bis prayer of deepest 
anguish: “‘Not what [ will, bat what Thou 
wilt.”’ The time of deepest grief and anxiety 
may come upon us, but our most earnest 
prayer even for the life of those dearest to us 
must say “‘ Howbeit not what I will.” 

How much the disciples lost by not watch- 
ing. it was just the one. time when Jesus 
needed them. Then only are we told that he 
peeded their eympathy, and just then they 
went to sleep. How they must have always 


regretted it. Wemay never know how many 
opportunities we miss to serve our Master if 
we do not watch, if we forget him. 

Jesus is very tender-hearted. He will treat 
usasgently ashecan. He wasready with his 
excuse for the sleepy disciples. Heknows our 
tofirmities, for he, too, bas been tempted and 
has suffered, and be willtreatus with great 
mercy. 

Jesus forbade bis disciples to use vain repe- 
titions, but there are some cases where repe- 
titiong.are not vain, Tosay the Lord's Prayer 
twenty times is no better than once, if the 
heart is not in it. But there may be times 
when the sad heart can only repeat the same 
word of petition, because there is just one thing 
which it wants and it wants it too much to 
waste words in making a fluent prayer, It 
ean Ouly repeat its simple want over and over 






































again. 

Jesus waited his time. He more than once 
avoided his enemies; but when the time came 
to fall into their hands he went forward to 
meet them. When our time comes to meet any 





dreaded exigency, let us not runaway from it. / 


At the Amherst Summer School of Lan- 


guages (Dr: Sauveur’s), 1882, a Latin section,” 


composed mainly of those who are teaching 
Latin, wae put under the lead of £. 8. Shum- 
way, Professor of Latin and Greek in the State 
Normal and Training School at Potsdam, N. 
Y. Attheend of the session those who had 
taken part were so much interested and so 
deeply impressed with the method of teaching 
that it was determined to continue the work 
during the year by correspondence. The 
method of procedure ts as follows: Of mate- 
rial,at least one page will be sent out each 
month for eight months te those who signify a 
wish for it. Onthis material members of the 
Chain are invited to form such questions in 
Latin as should be used with pupils; to change 
from direct to indirect discourse and vice versa ; 
to discuss synonymous expressions for words, 
phrases, and clauses; to collect Latin quota 
tions which may assist in teaching or studying 
Latin, ete. Of the matter already printed the 
first part is very simple and adapted to use in 
the youngest classes. The remaining selections 
are from Cicero, Sallust, Catullus, Horace, 
Virgil, Livy, Pliny, Tacitus. The object ts to 
aid teachers in teaching Latin conversatfonally. 
The Chain inelades teacbers in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylyania, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Illinois, and Ohio. 


....A pumber of Amherst alumni are trying 
to raise money for a Root physical laboratory, 
in memory of the late Proféssor Root. The 
design ts to have a special laboratory for the 
use of the optional physics division, the cost 
of the apparatas amounting to $10,000, of 
which $6,000 shall be raised by the alumni 
and the remainder given by the trustees. The 
classes asked to contribute are '67 and ’77— 
82 inclusive, the classmates and pupils of 
Professor Root, and the responses thus far 
have been generous. 


-«-There is one colored pupil to every 
twenty-four white pupils in the public schools 
of Columbus, O. The ‘color line” in those 
schools has been withdrawn, for the first time, 
this Autumn. There was very little disappro- 
bation shown by the psrents of the white 
pupils and only one child was taken out of 
school for the reason of the admission of the 
colored children. In Springfield, O., the ques- 
tion {a to be sibmitted to the courts, a colored 
child having been refused admission to the 
public school nearest his house. 


.++»Many changes bave lately been made in 
the cursiculum of Rochester University, the 
object of them being to get each department 
as far as possible under the direction of a 
single officer. The library of the University 
now contains about twenty thousand volumes 
and is remarkably well arranged. Last year 
the Institution had a pleasant balance of in- 
come over expenditures. 


--».The question at Carlisle, Penn!, now is 
whether the Indian boys and girls hired out to 
citizens there have a legal rightin the public 
schools. They were brought East to attend 
the Government [ndian school there ; but, that 
baving fifty more scholars than it can accom- 
modate, it is desired to send them to the pub- 
Ife schools. 


-+».Each child in the public schools of 
Atlanta, Ga., is instructed at an annual cost of 
$9. The white teachers receive from $500 to 
$1,200 a year and the colored teachers from 
$450 to $750. The colored schools have been 
placed under the exclusive charge of the six- 
teen colored teaches and the plan works ad- 
mirably. 


.-- Oberlin College, at Oberlin, O., opened 
on September 12th with the largest attendance 
it has yet known. The fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the institution will be held in 
connection with the next commencement ex- 
ercises. 


.-+.The United States Naval School at Av- 
napolis, Md., contemplates iutroducing a post- 
graduate course of scientific study in that in- 
stitution for the benefit of young men during 
the opening years of their career. 


...s The expenses for conducting the Uni- 
versity of California for the current year are 
estimated as $95,100. The income of the insti- 
tution during the same period is computed at 
$97,501. 


..+1t is stated that Dr. Henry Draper is to 
retire from the chair of chemistry and physiol- 
ogy in the New York University, to be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. John J. Stevenson. 


.-..The yearly fecome of the Johns Hop- 
kins University is now $200,000, the endow- 
ment being $2,500,000. There are 182 students 
iu attendanee. 


...-In South Carolina there are now 3,057 
free schools. which give instruction to 61,390 
white and 72,110 colored children. 
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our readers will guide us im the selection of works 
for further notice.) ' 


ME. FROTHINGHAM’S LIFE OF 
GEORGE RIPLEY.“ 


Ir hard, patient, and good service is to 
decide the question, no man that has lived 
iu this country during the present ceotury 
better deserves recognition in the roll of 
*‘American Men of Letters” than George 
Ripley. An author in the strict sense of 
the word he hardly was; but what he did 
for authors and for authorship and to guide 
the reading public in the use of books and 
their judgment about them entitles him to 
rank with the best and highest in the liter- 
ary annals of the country. It isto be hoped 
that the project of publishing selectionsfrom 
his reviews and criticisms has not been 
abandoned. They havea permanent value, 
like the discussions of St. Beuve, and should 
not be suffered to lie buried in the files of 
the journals where they were printed. 

But no selection, however full or wise, 
can do justice tosuch a man. His work 
bore on the life of the age and was merged 
impersonally in its volume as it rolled 
along. His best activity was transmuted 
into the impressions made on other minds. 
His function in society was largely to deal 
with the impressions of other men, to make 
them, correct them, guide, elevate, and 
enfoble them, and his own name and fame 
will be best preserved in the impression 
which is treasurcd up of him by those 
who knew him and are able to assign his 
work its just value. , 

Mr. Frothingham is probably the best 
man fn his generation to do this work, and 
we may add that he was never in any 
previous portion of his life in better condi- 
tion as regards bis persona} relation to the 
subject and the temper and attitude of his 
mind to the questions involved than at the 
present time. His personal sympathy with 
the life he records and with the man who 
is the center of it could not fail to be closé. 
His associates and friends were his own. 
With the phases of his intellectual career, 
with the conolucsiane he raached avd the 
points at which he made his stand he must 
have had far morethan the general sympa- 
thy of warm or admiring friendship. 

The life he had to record was, with few 
exceptions, devoid of incidents, and Mr. 
Frothingham has not attempted to force its 
simplicity. He gives only a slender narra- 
tive of the boy’s life and paternity, of his 
Harvard days and career up to the settle: 
ment im the pastorate of the Purchase- 
street church, Boston. Here we begin to 
get glimpses of-a striking figure on the 
stage. He makes his start quietly in the 
ministry of « Unitarian church, with noth- 
ing to indicate any serious difference with 
his associates. He holds the so-called 
transcendental philosophy which Theodore 
Parker was destined to elaborate into a 
system of dogma based on sentiment, and 
Mr. Emerson to fashion fnto a super- 
structure of sentiment resting on senti- 
ment. Mr. Ripley was not an intellectual 
discoverer. He did not possess the rugged 
convictions of @ pioneer of thonght. 
Probably he was not able to systematize his 
own mind, much less the minds of others, 
He lacked neither depth, breadth, nor 
seriousness. He was cast in the critical 
mold, and, though he was carried on by the 
logic of bis thoughts, the constructive qual- 
ity was not given to him in high measures, 
He thought himself out of his snug harbor 
into the open sea, and into some kind of 
close convection with other barks’ found 
floating there; but he could neither lay a 
new course for himself nor join any one 
who could lay a course for him. He re- 
signed the pastoral office in the Purchase- 
street Church, and explained himself to his 
people in a letter which was probably the 
lengthiest commubication of ‘the kind ever 
addressed toacongregation. But, after all, 
it does not make clear why he could not 
remain where he was. It -was probably 
the old disquietude of an unsettled mind 
that unsettled him. His long letter indi- 
cates that he was like the child who could 


* Gzones Rirtey. By OcrTavivs Brooxs Frorame- 
mam. Boston : Hoaghtos, Miffiim & Co. Jame, pp. 81. 
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‘Bot tell what he wanted, but only knew 
‘that be wanted ‘svuméthing he could” not 
Next comes Brook Farm (1841) and Mr. 
Ripley’s convection with it. With the 
opening of this chapter Mr. Frothingham’s 
volume brightens into new interest. He 
tells the story. with disereet fullness and 
leaves little or vothing more to be desired. 
He expounds the business features of the 
project, gives details and statistics and the 
hard facts on which the scheme ran ashore. 
He prints the list of associates and the sums 
each one put into the adventure. He gives 
the constitution, tells how it arose, and 
describes the life led at the Farm, and 
shows how Mrs. Ripley scrubbed floors on 
her knees and Mr. Ripley delved in the 
field. He gives us a glimpse of the people 
who crowded on the managers with appli- 
cation for admission and of the comical 
letters they wrote, His picture of the en- 
terprise will be to many readers a new one 
and a gratifying relief. It is a picture of 
idyllic innocence and simplicity, fron which 
we cannot withhold admiration. It was a 
bold attempt to unile high thinking and 
simple living, which failed not so much 
through defects of theory as of practical 
mismanagement from the beginning. The 
location was not good. The elements of 
the business were not combined with judg- 
ment. The proportion and relation be- 
tween demand and supply and the con- 
trolling importance of the question of mar- 
ket avd marketableness was not under- 
stood. Then, at last, when the pinch came, 
there was not courage enough in tbe ad- 
ministration to pull through the pinch. 

Still we can believe that to the old asso- 
ciates their life there was always a pleasant 
recollection. It was free, simple, pure, 
and directed toward high ends. It was not 
irreligious, infidel, nor undevout. Con- 
science was not forced, nor was it ridiculed, 
bor even made light of. The association 
asauch was not free-thinking. The mem- 
bers might be Orthodox or Calvinistic. No 
one would object. The original design 
was not tinctured with Fourierism nor even 
pledged to socialistic schemes. 

It became 60 afterward, and, as Mr. Froth- 
inghem relates, very much to its injury. 
The new tendency was a bondage which 
the original acenciates felt and regrette:|; 
but they stood by the adventure faithfully 
until they were scattered, in 1847, by the 
fire which burned their building and hy 
the fatal balances which year after yeur 
turned up in their accounts against them. 

From Brook Farm the next landing 
place for Mr. Ripley was the New York 
Tribune, where he began to lay the found- 
ations of tbe literary department, which 
at the time was anew thing in journal- 
ism. What had been done before Mr. 
Frothingham explains, and the sense in 
which Mr. Ripley was the founder of 
literary journalistic criticism in this coun- 
try. 

His first steps did not receive high en- 
couragement, nor could they have been 
very inspiring to himself. The pay-rolls of 
the Tribune show that fora long time he 
received no more then five dollars a week 
for his work and that there were many 
weeks when he received nothing. Very 
slowly his earnings rose, until they reached 
$50 aweek. There they stood for sev- 
eral years, until Mr. Greeley interposed 
with the proposition to advance the sum to 
$75 per week, which was the maximum 
paid him in the Tribune office. 

Other sources of emolument were gradu- 
ally opened to him. He did a large amount 
of work for Tar INDEPENDENT, which was 
valued highly in this office and which is 
alluded to frequently iv his correspondence 
as being as satisfactory to himself as any 
work he ever did. He also found time to 
prepare ‘‘literary opinions” on manuscript 
submitted to bis examination by publish- 
ers and one of the last pieces of work 
that engaged his attentiou was an “ opin- 
ion” of this kind. 

The most considerable engagement he 
formed outside of criticism was his connec- 
tion with the ‘‘New American Cycloper- 
dia,” as joint editor with Mr. Charles A. 
Dana. 7 

The private and personal life described 
inthis volume is exceedingly simple and 
until the last stage-does not emerge ivto 
anything Jike publicity. In common with 
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ail who knew her, Mr. Frothingham bears 
high ‘tribute to the qualities of the first 
Mrs. Ripley. It makes a strong impres- 
sion of the simple life they led together 
that during the period of her distressing 
and fatal illness, wheo Mr. Ripley was al- 
‘ready well known, they were able to afford 
themselves only one chamber, which served 
the double purpose of sick-room and 
study. There, while his wife was slowly 
dying, in heroic patience, under the most 
distressing of all diseases, Mr. Ripley, 
with his brain swimming and his frame ex- 
hausted by watching and nursing, worked 
hard at bis desk for the means to support 
such slender comfort for the two as this. 

Life grew easier and brighter in the sec- 
ond marriage. He was drawn out inio the 
world. He traveled abroad. He met dis- 
tinguished people on terms of social as 
well as intellectual equality. 

Mr. Frothingham neither declines nor 
exaggerates the religious experience of Mr, 
Ripley. He lost his original faith and did 
not return to it; but was never less than a 
serious and devout theist. He did not 
practice prayer im any form, but remained 
a regular attendant on divine worship and 
kept a copy of Watts’s hymns on his table. 
The conversion of his first wife to Roman 
Catholicism was to him a trial, but one of 
which he did not complain and which did 
not cool his affection nor create or provoke 
him to resist it. When Arnold’s “ Light of 
Asia” appeared, he was uot at all blinded 
to the defects of the theology it contained; 
but pointed them out with more of well- 
defined opposition than many more ortho- 
dox critics. His review of Bushvell was, 
perhaps, the best ever written. 

He was no exception to the rule that the 
author and critic may not be sought in 
the same person. ‘Phere was an absence of 
passion from his intellectual temperament, 
and a want of what his biographer alludes 
to as the “ artistic constitution,” which, 
while it aided him as a critic, left him to 
grope his way without the strongest and 
most efficient supports on such subject< as 
religion, art, music, end the like. 

To the work of literary criticism. tie 
brought the whole power of a nobly fur- 
nished mind. His temper and method of 
dealing with an author could not be im- 
proved. He was tonscienticus to tie verge 
of a fault. He was intellectually both fair 
and appreciative. Free bimself from per- 
sonal ambition and mental twists, he could 
guard bis mind against being blinded to 
merit by the presence of such defects in 
others. 

His view of himself was singularly 
modest. Toa young man who wished to 
dedicate a book to bimin high terms he 
returned a sad abbreviation of what was 
proposed, adding that nothing more was 
fit for one the world had never heard of, 
exccpt, as Carlyle had described him, as 
‘*a Socinian minister, who left his pulpit 
in order to reform the world by cultivating 
onions.” 

rr 

It is not easy to understand why Kinley 
Hollow: A Nove, by @. H. Hollister, in the 
Mesers. Henry Holt & Co.'s “Leisure Hour 
Series,” has not attracted more attention. It 
deservesit. There is not much story, and what 
there is furnishes the stage to support a com- 
pany of striking actors, among whom are sev- 
eral who have not been seen or heard of be- 
fore and whom we ¢annot but think the world 
will like to know! interest of the plot lies 
in a New Eogiand village, and runs back and 
forth between agroupof village families, where 
it centers, now in the strong characters who are 
engaged, now in the diseussions they hold on 
themes high and sacred, or simply mundane, 
and now in some play of New England wit 
and humor. The whole is written out thor- 
oughly and richly, but lightly and with plenty 
of very good fun to brighten the page. In 
the Rev. Dr. Stanyan Mr. Hollister gives the 
portrait of a New England pastor who, whether 
a rare ‘fu his class or not, is nobly and 
even iy conceived. The theological 
‘discussions beld in the story—which, by the 
way, areinthe highest degree characteristic 
of New England Jile—are worthy of the sub- 
ject. The author fe evidently no Calvinist, 
and bas no patience With thet divinity ; but he 
dees not find Wt nécessay to caricature its 
tenets, nor to slanderits professors, in order to 
get ground for bis objections. The solemn 
seriousness of the old New England life vin- 


dichtes itself abundantly in bis chapters. The 
stiff Deacon Everett, wlio would be left by 
most novelists to vanish amid the execrations 
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shod with his theology, is handled by Mr. Hol- 
lister in a far trier and more appreciative way, 
He lays bare the deep fires which, though they 
have given a high temper to bis native steel, 
have not gone out. He shows the strong and 
even lovely aspects of character trained in this 
way; of what generous deeds it was capable, 
how just and honorable it stood, and how 
ready ‘with its repentance. The Deacon’s love 
of his old dog and of dumb beasts around him 
is a fine touch, skilifally tntroduced, to soften 
the bard features of the man with @ peculiarly 
New England turn. The old Episcopal Grand- 
father Barker, with his depressions and his in- 
spirations, riding off to all the auctions the 
country over—choleric, splenetic, mercurial, 
and full of good sense, even in his madness—is 
a striking character. So, too, is Frank’s 
mother and Dr. Carew. Oliver Bramble, the 
Yankee constable, is a creation of genius. 
No man could draw this portraft from 
the life, and certainly no man could create it 
by a fiction of the imagination, unless he stood 
himself in close connection with the genius of 
bomor. Oliver’s conversion and struggles 
with his old habits, such as the Jove of “rum 
and winkum,” and bis great wealth of good 
sense and right feeling, show how deeply Mr. 
Hollister knows the people of whom he writes. 
The last few sentences of one of his prayers 
are worth quoting: ** Help us terbe thankful 
for what religion we've got, no matter heow we 
got it' (this isa slv and perfectly characteristic 
New England cut at the minister, whom we 
knew to bea scamp); and bless this famerly, 
an’ soften th’ heart of Sally an’ th’ gals, an 
help Tom terrepent an’ turn. ’Bov’ all, restrain 
me from drinkin’ rum an’ winkum an’ all 
other bev’rages ez keeps th’ head of th’ house 
from providin’ vittles fer th’ children, an’ 
stockin’s an’ shews agin th’ cold, an’ make 
sinners scurcer an’ scurcer, an’ saints plentier 
an’ plentier tew th’ end of th’ world. Amen.” 
A more laughter-provoking specimen of New 
England sense in doggerel than some of 
Oliver Bramble’s speeches, particularly that 
on war and soldiery near the end, has not been 






. geen since Hosea Biglow. The great thing 


fn the book is, however, the noble dignity of 
the leading characters. It appears in every 
varlety of condition—in the plain farmer, in the 
doctor, the parson, and even in Oliver Bram~ 
ble—and ts everywhere that simple dignity of 
life and manbood which one hears of in Scot- 
land, but which was, perbaps, more recog. 
nized as an actual reality in the New England 


else inthe world. Webave made some effort 
to locate this story and to identify the charac- 
ters.. Our conclusions we will, however, keep 
tu vursetves, cacept to say that We believe the 
book to be a gallery of portraits and that in 
certain parts of the State of Connecticut it is 
likely to be discussed for some time to come, 
which, of a dozen possible, is the real original 
of each ebaracter in Kinley Hollow. 

.. +. Spoiling the Egyptians, a Tale ef Shame Told 
from the British Blue Books, by J. Seymour 
Keay (G. P. Putpam’s Sons), is a book of in- 
complete facts and false conclusions which 
illustrates how far honesty unsupported by a 
hard-headed understandiug of the subject 
may go to mislead the world. Mr. Keay has 
lived in Egypt, and seen the poverty and suf- 
fering of the fellaheen under the attempts to 
collect the taxes to pay the enormous debt of 
the country. He has rushed toa conclusion, 
and, having searched the Blue Books for 
“ confirmation sure as Holy Writ,” brings his 
charge, which is substantially, that a debt of 
290,000,000 at 4 per cent. has been fastened on 
Egypt by European speculators, only £16,000,- 
000 of which, spent on the Suez Canal, bave 
been used for the good of the country. The 
rest has been wasted. That the European con- 
trol was established to get the interest of their 
money out of the taxes, and that it has op- 
pressed the people outrageously to force the 
necessary sums from them, filled the country 
with a host of foreign officials, extravagantly 
paid, driven the country to forma national 
party, and brought on the troubles which have 
eulminated in the present war, The fact is 
England’s present connection with Egypt 
dates from Mohammed Ali and was an inter- 
ference in behalf of its Ifberty, as against the 


treatment of Mohammed All, but itis not to 
be denied that the end of it was freedom and 
good government in Turkey. Lord (iranville 
made all this clear fn his explanations in Par- 
ifament, in which he showed that England’s 
Egyptian responsibility was of long standing, 
andthat ft required her to interfere again when 
Ismafl was raining the country by his extrava- 
gantloans. Mr. Keay represents that England 
interfered in behalf of the bondholders 
against the Egyptians. She interfered against 
the Khédive in behalf of the country. A close 
reading of his own story shows that the trouble 
lay in the extravagant Khédtve, who, so long as 
he was not restrained, could get all the money 
he wanted by pledging the revenues of the 
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. The Sultan was too much in the way 
of Gbthg’ the “same thing to restrain bim. 
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Turk. We have never been eatisfied with her 







England’s interference put an end to his bor” 
rowing and forced him to resign, and permit 
his son TéewSk to suceced him. Then began 

the bard process of paying up. No doubt it 

was hard. We are not prepared to assert that 

Mr. Keay’s account of these hardships is ex- 

aggerated. He must have seen enough to draw 

on his sympathy for the Egyptians and for 

Tewfik Khédive; but he forgets too much when 

he charges the trouble to English support of a 

money-lenders’ conspiracy against the Khédive. 

Hé indulges in a great deal of loose talk about 

the army of officials introduced by the Euro- 

pean Board of Contro! and drawing enormous 

salariés from the Egyptian treasury, and yet 

we notice that he omits to say what they 

were. The evidence goes to show that the 

fellaheen wete detter off under the European 

administration than under native, and that 

free plunder was the inspiration of the so- 
called national movement against the Euro- 
pean control. Cherif Pasha is the head of the 

real National Party in Egypt and knows very 

well that the ery ‘‘ Egypt for the Egyptians ”’- 
practically is the same as “‘ Perish Egypt.’’ At 
all events, Arabi does not now dare to face his 
own countrymen, but demands to be tried by 
an English court, The amount of Mr. Keay’s 
laborions sophistication is that a bad case, 
where the European intervention is the only 
ray of light, is converted in his hands into « 
atill worse case of European avarice, “ spolil- 
ing the Egyptians.” The pbrase isa good one, 
but happily the “tale” is not so much ‘for 
Christian shame” as he supposes, though as 
we bave intimated above, there may be dark 
passages in the European administration. The 
book is being read and creating opinion ageinst 
England, which will grow worse if Lord 
Houghton does not reply. 


....By arrangement with the publisher, the 
Mesers. G. P. Putnam’s Sone reprint from 
volume 2,000 of the Tauchnitz collection of 
British Authors of Hnglish Literature in the 
Reign of Victoria, with a Glanee at the Pust, by 
Henry Morley, professor of English literatures 
University College, London. Commencing at 
the beginning, Mr. Morley makes a swift re- 
view of the whole course of English literature 
and authors, in all departments of letters, 
down to the present time. The rapid pace of 
these sketches on horseback gives little time 
for criticism, but Mr. Morley manages to fix a 
definite portrait on each author as he grace- 
fully rides by, and to mark with some charac- 
teristic word the features of bis work. Here 
and there he lingers a little; as, for example, 
on Coleridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Dickens. 
The story of Robert Chambers seems almost 
prolix emong these flying figures. Macaulay 
he even discusses in two parts. The general 
4 character of the book fs genial. Mr. Morley 
evidently conceived that his function was to 
record what of good work there was in Eng- 
lish literature. He has not, however, been 
able to ride out his race withont striking 
some smashing blows. Some of the hardest of 
them fall on the head of old Benjamin Disraelt. 
He shows himself able, also, even in a swift 
stroke, to smooth over very rough places; as, 
for example, when, in speaking of the relation 
between ‘‘ George Eliot” aud Mr. Lewes, he re- 
marks that they were connected by “a faith- 
ful bond,” though it was one which could not 
receive the *‘ social senction’’—a very ingen- 
fous piece of immorality! Nothing in all this 
crowded series is finer than the sketch of 
Arnold, of Rugby, and the few lines which 
tell of his death in bed, whither he had retired 
after penning in his diary: ‘‘ But, above all, 
let me mind my own personal work, to keep 
myself pure and zealous and believing, Jabor- 
ing to do God’s will, yet not anxious that it 
should be done by me, rather than by others, 
ifGod disapproves my doing it.”” From these 
sketches American authors are omitted, 
as Mr. Morley thought. that part of the 
work could be done better by itself and 
by another editor. Great patos is taken to fix 
the biographic facts and the historic perspec- 
tive, as the story flies along. For beginners 
we cannot recommend such rapid and con- 
densed reviews. The first doses of historic 
study should be large and full. Homeopathic 
condensation and pilinles will not work ; but, 
when one has read much, and especially when 
he has read miscellaneously, and requires to 
bave his reading put in order, such a book as 
this will belp bim, It will throw things to- 
gether in right relations, fix their proportions 
and connections, and give him the immense 
advantage of well-ordered knowledge. 


-«++ Three of the late issues in the popular 
“ Harpers’ Franklin Square Library’’ may be 
conveniently commented upon together. Se 
they were Married, by Walter Besant and the 
late James Bice, is a charming novel, in apite 
of a very conventional plot, as well as set of 
characters. The easy, graceCul style of its 


beroine, Virginie, the rich tropical scenery in 
which the most interesting movements of the 
tale take place; and, last, but not least, the 
really superb iliustrations scattered througb 








earlier chapters; the attractiveness of the | 









its pages all contribute to make the reader lay 

down the book with regret. A disposition to 

improve iv illustrating works of fiction bas 

been noticeable for some little time in many of 

our publishers, and this little novel is a partic- 

ularly attractive example of it. Fortune's 

Marriage, A Novel, by Georgiana M. Craik, may 

be described as a tendenz novel. It betrays all of 

that author’s artistic skill in dealing with mas- 

culine imperfections, In fact, Mrs, Craik never 

seems so congenially and saccessfully busied 

as when she is depicting a man, old or young, 

exposing his weaknesses under feminine influ. 

ences and provocations. Nosmall portion of her 

literary work may be construed as a plea for the 

superiority of women, .a fling at the inferior- 

ity of men; but the moral of Fortune’s Marriage 

is broader than such, It is an argument 

against the dangerous social vice of match- 

making; against thoughtless engagements ; 

against marriages upon impulse ; and a want 
of mutual forbearance and toleration for 
mutual failings in the hearts of those unlucky 
spouses who must learn to know each other’s 
character only from the moment that their 
backs are turned to the altar. It is a curfous- 
ly healthfal and useful story ; and, if too mueb 
to say of it that all young people drifting into 
the position of flancées, and all the newly-mar- 
ried should read it, it is nothing too much to 
say that good is sure to come to such by its 
quiet perusal. For the benefit of people out- 
side these lines, we will add that the book is 
well-written and its story of fairly sustained 
interest. Singleheart and Doubleface in the 
title given to the book containing Charles 
Reade’s new sketch of that name, and a pre- 
ceding otber, ‘The Knightsbridge Mystery.” 
The former is the superior tale; but both are 
told as few except Mr. Reade can tell a 
story. Whatever he can write every one can 
read. 


....-Mr. RB, Worthington brings out, in clear 
type and on fine paper, a volume of poems by 
Theodore Tilton—Swabdtan Stories. As to 
substance, the poems are, what the title im- 
plies, a collection of romantic stories gleaned 
from Swabian ground and told in melodious 
verse by an author who bas stadied as well 
as versified them and bes added an appendix 
of notes to illustrate those which required it. 
Poetically, they are ballads, told principally 
fn the ballad style, but without that quaint 
r flavor that simplicity and the droll turns which 
in the old ballads make so large a part of their 
ebarm, The story is the main thing to the 
poet, and it is told straight on, with very con- 
siderable poetic feeling and io melodious 
verses, but with no great amount of original 
imagination on the poet’s part. We cannot do 
better than let the poet speak for himeelf in a 
few verses from ‘‘The Chamois Hunter.” In 
order to be on the ground with the dawn, the 
bunter has climbed the high mountain and, 
wrapped in his blanket, has fallen asleep on 
the snow, with his breast fal] of thoughts of 
bis sweetheart. 

“ He slept on the top of the mountain, 
Nor woke with the sun as It rose, 
And there he shall sleep forever 
Beneath the eternal snows! 
“They fell on him as he slumbered, 
Nor wakened him by their fall, 
And cold ts the sheet that shrouds him 
And white is his funeral pall. 
“Maid Agatha sewed her a garment 
To wear at the altar-rail ; 
The robe was a bride's apparel, 
The veil was s wedding veil! 


“ Maid Agatha went to her wedding, 
But not to the sound of mirth ; 
She wedded the Lord in Heaven, 
His sorrowful bride on earth. 
“ Her prayers, as they mount toward Heaven, 
Rise part of the way and stop, 
and@ gather new burden of sorrew 
Each day on the mountain top.” 

.... Charlotte M. Yonge, in ber Unknown & 
History (Macmillan & Co.), tells a Story of the 
Captivity of Mary of Seotland which turnson the 
ghost of a legend that Mary left behind her a 
daughter, as well asason, the child of Both- 
well, born secretly at Lochleven and hurried 
acrossthe water to the Abbess of Soissons, but 
wrecked on the way, and rescued by an 
English captain, who brought her up. She 
was identified by marks om her person and 
recognized by the unhappy queen during her 
imprisonment. This legendary thread has in- 
terest enough in it to carry the reader through 
the story of Mary’s confoement, trial, end 
execution, told very much in Mr. Swinburne’s 
line. The key-note of the whole is not, how- 
ever, in thie case the revenge of Mary Seaton 
(though there is allusion enough to that matter 
to indicate that Miss Yonge accepts the 
theory), but the fortunes of this supposititious 
daughter. The story ts pieturesque, varied, 
and sustains itself to the end. The picture of 
Mary is as romantic as anything in the book. 
Poor Paulett fares bard and Lord Barleigh’s 
honor does not escape without “envious 
rents.” The Jacobin theory of Mary dies slow 
in poetry and romance. 


..a.The Elementary History of Art, by XB. 
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and standard use. The larger mavual is this 
year brought out in a very considerably ex- 
tended second edition, with an introduction by 
Professor Roger Smith and imported into this 
country from the London Publishers by the 
Messrs. Scribner & Welford, The work is 
atrietly a manual and elementary, but as such 
ie more than usually well done. Details and 
discussions are omitted; but resuits, princl- 
ples, characteristic and. essential points are 
stated in the light of the latest and best opin- 
fon, The manual covers the ground of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and music. The 
last named art is put off, howeVer, with asketch 
which avolds theory and only skims lightly 
over the history and biography. The volume 
contains brief notices of American sculptors 
and painters; bat in the other arts we seem to 
have nothingto show. The fllustrations are 
numerous, but unegual. The volame may be 
recommended without besitation to travelers or 
general readers as answering the purposes of a 
condensed portable manual. 


.--Delaarte’s system of elocutionary train- 
ing bas had for fifteen years more or less in- 
fluence on the teachers of this country, partic- 
ularly on those among them who were trained 
by the late Professor L. B. Munroe, of Boston. 
A somewhat fuller sketch of this system than 
we have seen bas been prepared in French by 
one of Delsarte’s pupils, M. L’Abbe Delau- 
mosne, and is translated into English by Fran- 
ces A. Shaw and published by Edgar 8. Wer- 
ner, of Albany, under the title Zhe Art of 
Oratory, System of Delsarte, In France every 
preacher is known as Abbé, which in this case 
indicates that the author is a preacher. There 
is some bombast in the preface and in the ob- 
servations on the symbolism of colors as ap- 
plied to oratory. In general the sketch is 
a faithful and intelligible presentation of the 
remarkable theory which lies at the bottom of 
the best modern teaching and which has been 
viewed by its pupils as a true renaissance of 
classical methods. Its key-note is that oratory 
requires the intelligent training of the whole 
body to the arte of expression. 


.. Frances Power Cobbe comes before the 
public in The Peak in Darien, an Octave of 
Exays (Boston: Geo. H. Ellis) on toptes 
whieh concern both the sou! and the body. In 
the drat three she returns their battle on the 
agnostics with vigor. The stand taken for re- 
ligion as the basis of characteris effeotive. 
Atheism is assailed with gentle satire, the ex- 
cessive devotion to hygene is ridiculed under 
the head of Hygeiolatry, and poor Schopen- 
hauer might be glad to be unkvown, could he 
escape the scoring he receives in ‘* Pessimism 
and One of ite Professors.’’ The chapter on 
‘Sacrificial Medicive” drags needlessly into 
view offensive subjects, which the world was 
well rid of long ago. There is great force in 
the observations on the fitness of woman for 
the ministry of religion and on what may be 
called the feminine elements of theology. 
The Octave of Essays is a full scale ip the 
major key and struck by a strong hand. 


.. The popularity of Emile Gaboriau in his 
native French may be explained, though it is 
pot in the highest degree creditable to his 
countrymen, What fate he will have in the 
English translation of Phe Slaves of Puris( Estes 
& Lauriat) we cannot predict. The vivacity 
which is so great an attraction in the origina) 
and made it one of the author’s best stories 


has not been translated, and its disappearance 
leaves it struek tothe heart with the dullness 
of ineffectual sensationalism. In France the 
book basa reason for itself in the existence 
there of oppressive money-lending establish- 
ments, like that whose enslavements, out- 


rages, and high-handed exactions and cruel- 
ties are so vividly described in this tale. An 
American knows nothing about them and 


_ reads all this detail with incredulous wonder. 


For him it only loads the story with gratuitous 
horror. It should have been left to do what 
good it was in it to do in French. 

.. The Messrs, Roberts Brothers publish in 
this country an English Story of the Great 
Prairie, by Lieut. Col. Butler, who has written 
ove or two others on similar subjects. Theone 
before us bears the title of Red Cloud, the 
Solitury Sioux, and turns on the escape of that 
chief across the Northwestern border, into 
British America, and bis supposed career there. 
It is crammed with the adventures of savage 
life, and, though “The Solitary Sioux’’ is a 
gentle and trustworthy creature of the Cooper 
sort, bis path ts crossed by genuine Red Skins, 
treacherous and ferocious enough to make the 
book read likeany other Indian story. The geog- 
raphy is not diatinctly laid down, but thescene 
is, in the main, on the other side of the border. 
The autbor gives a little introductory chapter 
on his Irish home and the way he came to 
Aweriva, which is as interesting as anything 
that follows. 


.. The Magazine of American History, with 
Notes and Queries, is out for October (A. 8, 
Barnes & Co,)in a very attractive number, with 
av excellent engravieg of William Penn, after 
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a painting by Kweller, to fllustrate a paper 
drawn out by the celebration of the Bi-Cen- 
tenary of the Founding of Pennsylvania, with 
which should be read, also, the paper op 
“ William Penn’s Likeness,” which discusses 
the portraits and gives the authority on 
which they rest. This number contains also 
some original documents relating to the Hart- 
ford Convention of 1780 and other good 
work, The magazine is one which deserves 
well of all who are iuterested in American 
history. 

..».We see nothing to blame in Sheaves, a 
Collection of Poems, by Harriet Converse (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), and yet we do not find in them 
indications of poetic power. The lines run 
smoothly and the sentiment is pure, tender, 
devout, and expressed with delicacy. It is as 
good as anything Frances Havergal ever wrote 
and follows the same line of religious senti- 
ment in its poetic musings and moralizings, 


«eeeThe Mesers. Houghton. Miffifn & Co. 
publish a new edition of Mabel Vaughn, by 
the author of the * Lamplighter,” avd which 
was originally brought out, we believe, in 
1887. 


LITERARY NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


THis year tw» new editions of Shakespeare 
will be issued in Boston, and this fact is, at 
least, significant. One of the editions will be 
that of Mr. Richar'! Grant White, in three 
volumes, to be published later in the season, 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The other edi- 
tion, in one volume, is almost ready to be 
sent out from the house of D. Lothrop & Co 
It will be known as the ‘Rossetti Shakes- 
peare” and gets its name from William 
Michael Rossetti, who furnishes the brief 
biographical sketch prefacing the volume. 
The book is a conveniently shaped and sized 
octavo, of upward of eleven hundred pages, 
printed in small type on thin paper. The 
type is clear and sharp, however. and the 
paper is of a good qnality. A number of 
illustrations embellish the volume. 

In general appearance the Rossetti Shakes- 
peare strongly reminds one of the ‘‘ Leopold”’ 
Shakespeare. The text is that cf Furnival’s 
in Moxon’s London edition, based on that of 
the first folio, which Prof. James Russell Low- 
ell so heartily commends and which, on the 
whole, is about the best. Aside from the text 
proper, the volume contains essays avd ex- 
planatory matter by Prof. E:lwa:d Dowden, 
whose excellent work on “ ‘ihe Mind and Art 
of Shakespeare” (published by Harper & 
Brothers) is as remarkable as it is valuable, 
also by Arthur Gilman, Von Schlegel, end 
others. This edition, which comprises almost 
everything of service to ordinary readers of 
the great dramatist, is one of more than ord- 
inary merit. Indeed, it is, perhaps, one of the 
best single-volume editions that bave been 
published in this country. 

One of the most sensible (and we can- 
not havetoo many of them) little books for 
home teaching that I have seen for many a 
day is ‘‘ The Home Primer,” to be published 
shortly by D. Lothrop & Co. It is based on 
practical object-teaching and the text is 
accompanied by an abundance of pictures for 
little learners. I cannot begin to describe ft, 
and, indeed, no description would do it 
justice, and cannot do more than commend it 
to every mother who has little ones to rear. 

Mr. Arthur Gilman, who has just returned 
from an equestrian jaunt in the western part 
of the state, is represented this Fall as 
editor of a volume of ‘‘ Magna Charta Stories,’’ 
copiously illustrated and handsomely printed 
and bound. I sat up reading them last night, 
and regretted that the book did not contain 
more of such stories. 

I hope that it bas not escaped the memory 
of the New York readers of Taz INDEPENDENT 
that Mr. A, A. Hopkins, who has just been 
nominated for the governorship of New York 
by the prohibitory party, isa maker of books, 
most exdéellent ones, too. His two novels, 
«John Brehm”’ and “ Sinner and Saint,”’ have 
had a large sale; but his to me more attract- 
ive work, ‘‘ Waifs and their Authors,” is not 
only the best book of its kind, but one, also, 
which ought to be ip every library at home. 

Some time ago it was announced that Mr. 
Underwood was preparing a biographical 
sketch of the poet Whittier. The prolonged 
illness and recent death of bis wife sadly in- 
terfered with his work, and now another writer 
has got the start of him, Mr. W. Sloane Ken- 
nedy, whose “‘ Life, Genius, and Writings of 
John Greenleaf Whittier” will be published 
in about a fortnight. If I may judge from 
what I have seen of it, it promises to be a 
“taking”? book, for the author writes well 
and bas managed to bring together a vast 
amount of valuable material. The book has 
Mr. Whittier’s sanction and approval, and [ 
believe he is glancing over the proof-sheets as 
they appear. The poct, by the way, is stop- 
ping this season here in Boston. 

' Musical people will appreciate a new book, 
entitled ‘Artistic Binging,’’ by Mrs. Sabrina 








H, Dow, which Lee & Shepard have nearly 
ready. Itis a book of hints, allof which seem 
to be good and wholesome. 

Mr. Aldrich has returned from Europe sod 
is getting ready for hard work. 

Miss Amanda M. Douglas, the author of ‘‘In 
Trust,’’ is about finishing a new story, which 
will appear probably before the snow flies. 

Bowron, Mass., Oct. 6th, 1882, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs, Harret Prescott SpPorrorp bas 
written a New England tale, ‘The Widow,” 
for Harper’s Christmas. ‘Bedlam Ballads 
and Strait Waistcoat Stories” isthe repulsive 
title of a forthcoming (illustrated English 
book. The author of ‘‘Cape Cod Folke,” 
Miss McClean, has finished her new novel, 
**Cape Cod Folks.” Its characters will, doubt- 
less, wear pseudonyms.———Mr. Longfellow’s 
last work, the tragedy ‘‘ Michael Angelo,’’ will 
be issued in a few weeks. The English 
Government has, at length, authorized the 
printing of the complete official catalogue of 
the British Museum, but at a ridiculously lezy 
rate of publication. When completed, no simt- 
lar list will equal it in value.———We un- 
qualifiedly deprecate the idea of the “Comic 
Biography of George Washington’’ in prepa- 
ration by one of our local publishing houses, 
There have been so many recent additions to 
literature of this sort that it is time an appeal 
to dignity, if not decency or patriotism, was 
strenuously made. —Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge’s juvenile, ‘‘ Donald and Dorothy,” will 
not at present be republished from the pages 
of the volume of St. Nicholas, just com- 
pleted The literary representative of the 
firm of Harper & Bros. in London is an- 
nounced as Mr. W. M. Laffan, a brother of 
Mies May Laffan, to whom the reading world 
is debtor for the exceedingly graphic pictures 
of Irish life, ‘* Hogan, M. P.,” “*The Hon. 
Miss Ferrard,”’ and ‘' Flit'ers, Tatters, and the 
Counselor.” Mrs. Oliphant is a strong 
believer in spiritualisin. So also are said to be 
Queen Victoria and Alfred Tennyson. 
Miss Ilelen Mathers, autho: of ‘* Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye,”’ in private life is Mrs. Tenrv Reeves, 
the esteemed wife of @ successful] London phy- 
siclan. M:s. Reeves is described as one of the 
most beactiful of living English women. 
A writer in the Philadelphia /’rrss recounts this 
concerning Mr. Emerson. ‘Ile was troubled 
with amnesia, although his portical faculty 
was unclouded. Mr. Alcott use! frequently 
to pay E:meraon a morning visit, during which 
the latter would discourse eloquently of lofty 
themes. Mr. Atcot+ would drink it all in, and 
then return in the afternoon and pour it all 
out again in scarcely less transcendental style. 
And Mr. Emerson quite unconsciously would 
exclaim : “‘ What a wonderful mind [it should 
have been ‘‘ memory”’} my friend over the way 
has.”’ Mr. D. P. Lindsley’s system of 
Takigrafy is meeting witha widespread and 
rapid success. It is expected that it will, 
sooner or later, quite supersede the far more 
laborious and cumbrous phonography. 
In Margery Deane’s “‘ European Breezes” the 
author pays a very high compliment to the 
merits of the “ Meisterschaft System’ of 
learning languages. It is claimed that, by ad- 
hering to it, any intelligent person can quickly 
acquire allnecessary acquaintance with French 
or German, to travel abroad with entire com- 
fort. The idea is based upon the undeniably 
sound principle of avoiding the teaching to 
the pupil of unnecessary words. The writer 
pamed says: ‘‘ A gentleman once remarked to 
me: ‘I stood first in French in college when 
I graduated; got to Paris a year after, and 
couldn’t talk enough French to hire a lodg- 
ing; but my wife, who had never opened a 
grammar, but had had a French maid for a 
year or two who knew no English, got on as 
wellasat home. There’s a screw loose some- 
where.’ Foreigners always tell me that we are 
lazy and won’t learn; but it is notirue. We 
simply don’t learn in the right way. Ihave come 
to believe thoroughly in the new Meisterschaft 
system.” We direct attention with pleas- 
ure to the October number of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, brimful of thoroughly interesting papers 
and sketches. No American magazine surpasses 
Lippincott’s in these respects. We still hope that 
its publishers will discontinue tllustrating it, 
The periodical is attractive enough and needs 
not indifferent pictures. Alphonse Daudet 
will contribute a study, ‘‘ Victor Hugo,” to 
the November Century, Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. will issue at once at least two 
novels, in which much is expected. The first is 
‘*No New Thivg,” by W. E. Norris, author of 
‘ Matrimony,” the most finished and powerfa] 
social novel of the decade, and Miss Parr’s 
**Robin.” Miss Parr wil! be recollected as 
having written those delightful novels, “‘ Hero 
Carthew ” and “‘ Dorothy Fox.”’ ‘We have 
just received the prospectus of Longman’s 
Magazine, reference to which new periodical 
has before been made in this column. its firat 
appearance is on November fixst. The long 
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‘Mant galaxy of distinguished nemes in con 


temporary English literature. Each number 
will consist of about 100 pages and the an- 


‘tique motto which the publishers cleverly 


quote, as summing up the scope of their new 
venture, runs: 
“ Quicquid agunt homines, votum ttmor tra, voluptas, 
Gaudia, disoursus, nostri est farrago Hbellt.” 
The Messrs. White & Stokes, of New 
York, announce for immediate publication 
mavy books in various departments of lit- 
erature, including a new edition of Charlotte 
Bronté’s Poems; an elegant edition of Henry 
Fieltding’s Works, {n large type ; and ‘‘ College 
Cuts,” a collection of humorous sketches in 
the style of Da’ Maurier. “The Sea 
Queen”’ is the title of Mr. W. Clark Russell’s 
new sea-story.. It may be truly said of the 
author of the ‘' Wreek of the Grosvenor” 
that there is seldom a situation which he takes 
up for treating but 
ont os Suffers a sea change 
. Into” omething rich and strange.” 
The American additions to “‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia” will be published very soon by 
#. W. Green’s Son, in four volumes. The vol- 
umes will be bound and printed like their pre- 
decessors, Mr. Turguenieff’s health is ma- 
terially improved and he bas resumed light 
literary labor. Mr. Sheldon’s ‘Story of 
the Volunteer Fire Department” will be issued 
this month by Harpers. A complete history 
of the depar!ment and accounts of celebra- 
ted fires is included in it. The illustrations 
are also of special interest. 




















BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owtng to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give 80 little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sorthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
thie list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 

A New Uniform Edition ofthe Works of George 
P. Marsh. In three volumes. 4 The Earth 
as Modified by Human Action. 
tion of Man end Nature. II. Lectures = on the 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


DOCTOR ZAY. 


A Novel. By Evizaseta Stuart Pueurs, author of 
“The Gates Ajar,” “Friends,” etc. 1 vel., 16mo, 
$1.25. J 

This is one of the and most 

novels Miss eps has ever written. The fact 

its plot is quite similar to that of Mr. Howells’ 4. novel 

“ Dr. Breen’s Practice,” though stories are very 

different, adds to the interest with which it’ will be 

sought and read. 


ALDRICH’S POEMS. 
Holiday Edition. 


The Complete Poems of Tuomas BarLrezy ALDRICH, 
from new electrotype plates. Finely Illustrated, 
one volume, octavo, limp cloth, or im illuminated 
flexible covers, $5; full morocco or tree calf, $9. 


Mr. Aldrich has rearranged and revised his poems 
for this edition, which is brought ont fm the most 
eareful and tasteful st, pact the Riverside Press. It 
hasa fine steel portrait of Mr. Aldrich and twenty- 
eight admirable illustrations. It is in every respect 
a work of art and the season will bring no gift-book 
More tasteful. 


CAPTAIN MANSANA, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By ByoryvrsseRxr BJORNSON. Translated from the Norse 
o_— R. B. ANDERSON. 2 +ol., 14mo, $1, 
nm Mansana”’ is a deeply interest! story o 
Italy Sena th the Italian Revolution. The Sot fe 
also two Norwegian seenies, written with the remark. 
famous vigor and simple charm for which Bjornson is 
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FLORIDA, 


Tourists, invalids, and Settlers. 


Containing Practical sutildabdeasd regarding Climate, 
Soli, and Productions; Cities, Towns, and 
People; Scenery and Resorts; the Culture 
of the Orange and other Tropica! Fruits ; 
Farming and Gardening; Sports; 

Routes of Travel, ete., etc. 


BY GEORGE M. BARBOUR. 


With fier and Numerous _Ilinstratiens. 
12mo, Cloth, Price, $1.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 6 Bond Street, New York. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANE B. CARPENTER. 
Cleth. 360 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 
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_ A New Volume begins with the Number for 
November 7th, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Gir's 


Harrsr’s Youne Pgorte in point of circula- 
tion ranks with the most successful journals of 
ite class, Ite subseribers are not confined to 
any locality or even country, but are 
found wherever the English language is spoken. 
It has been the subject of favorable and enthu- 
siastic notices in the leading papers in all parts 
of the United States. 

Pastors. and teachers have united in com- 
mending it warmly to the attention of parents 
and as an invaluable means of in- 
forming the minds and elevating the tastes of the 
young people under their care ; and the publish- 
ers have received the kindest and most apprecia- 
tive expressions regarding it from many thou- 
sands of its readers = aecennn the world, who 
look forward to its aqeenree ce from week to 
week with eager anticipations “of enjoyment in 

1. 


its 

e authors and artists who ly con- 
tribute to its columns form a combination of 
talent which is without a parallel in the annals 
of juvenile periodical literature. 

Paap abel cove Peoriz furnishes to its 

readers weekly a variety of entertaining and in- 
structive toate. 


Absorbing Serials, 
Sprightly Stories, 


Stirring Poems, 
Amusing Rhymes, 


Diverting Anecdotes, 
and Ingenious Puzzles 


appear in every number. Occasional articles 
on Emprorwery and other forms of NEEDLE- 
WORK invest this periodical with a special in- 
terest for girls, while the youth of both sexes 
will find it valuable hints as to pleasant 
methods of spending such leisure time as ma 
be available for recreation in the Beye oun 
ie the family-circle, or in the social gathering. 
Subjects connected with Passing EvxEnts 
which are calculated to arrest the attention of 
oung readers receive appropriate treatment. 
Nesinovs ILLUSTRATIONS of the finest descri 
pear weekly in a paper, and carefully 
pee Copies OF ro PaInTINGs, given 
frou time totime, tend to train the artistic 
tastes of ite subscribers, by familiarizing them 
with objects of acknowledged merit in the 
domain of art. 
A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of 


three-cent os. 
Subscription Price, $1.50 per year. 
” 
Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE........csecccseeee sOesseees 64 00 
IEE. 'cacccccabcotbonesagsiensevees 400 
MARPMUWO GAGAE 2.0.05... ee i iiecicdicccdvocedssbec 40 
The THREE above publications. ..........seseecsss 10 00 
Any TWO above named............. ereccccees voseee 700 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. ........ccccccssessess 150 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE t 5 
HARPER'S YOUNG PROPLES °**---"-- toecereeens oo 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (58 Numbers’... ... 0.6... . eee cc ceeeee 10 


Postage Free to all Subscribersin the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the WErKLy and Bazaar begin with 
the first numbors for January, t e Volumes of the 
Youre Peor_e with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December «f each year. 

Subscriptions wilt be commenced with the Number 
of each periodical current at the time of receipt of 
order. except in cases where the subscriber otherwise 
directs. 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing worksof Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to HaRrEer 
& BroTuens. 

ty” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 


NEW YORK. 
MARVELS OF CHEAPNESS. 


DR. HANNA'S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Pica type, fine paper, 3 vols., 12mo, 
2182 pages, neat cloth. $2.50. 

















Horne’s Introduction to Bible............. a 
Pool’s Commentary on Bible. gv... 250 
Dr. Mc€osh’s Works. 6 vols.,8vo........... 10 00 
Hugh Miltler’s Life and Works. 129 ¥....18 00 


Henry’s Commentary. 5 vols., cloth....... 15 00 
Kitto’s Bible Illustrations. ¢ v 


S06 db coves 700 
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Works of Jonathan Edwards. 4+. 6 00 
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“ALL ABOARD FCR EGYPT!” 


RIP ae WINELE IN ASIA AND AFRICA. 


By D. Eppy, author of a Van Winkle in Eu- 
pe.” Sacer Ling <cenes and incidents in Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, Palest ne, Asta Miner, pt. zi- 
bar, M ascar, Ceylon, and India, wi many at- 
tractive tlluscrat!: ns and maps and lnctepetire ge 
soriptien of countries visited, A large 

is devoted to Faypt. ard describes Mexandria, 
Suez, Cairo, and other places wratoget in connec- 
tion with the late wer. Quarto, bourds, iluminated 
cover. 91.75. Quarto, cloth, | bev. boards, $2.25. 


“ ALL ABOARD FOR EUROPE!” 


RIP VAN WINKLE’S TRAVELS IN EUROPE 


the cuties of “Rip Van Winkle in Aate | and Af- 
ree wonert ve of Paights and scenes in Great 


a volumes’ is 
evinced by the steady sale and de demand by readers 
desiring re table eeoemation concerning pie habits 
an 


f{iluminated covers, "“@l.?« Quatto, clothe ber, 
umina' covers, e cl lo 
board 25. . 


“ALL ABOARD FOR ZULULAND!” 


OFF TO THE WILDS. 

By Guo. MaNvILte Fenn. A story of hunting expert- 
neve int in Southern Africa, by one of the most popular 
lik oreries or wi na .t ys pT 4 rae hag 

e 8 les 0 Sand exc’ ventures. 
8yo, cloth, 46 illustrat ons, 1.75. . 


“ ALL ABOARD FOR THE SOUTHERN Pacific 


Loy MUTINY ON pig THE LEANDER. 
BERNARD HELDMANN, the plat 

story of the events whieh an gh that gal i gallant 
eraft unto her end and of ny 
strange adventures which } AF, to as ~iny- of & 
crew. 8vo, cloth, 25 illustrations, 81.75. 


“ ALL ABOARD FOR THE LIGHTHOUSE!” 
THE WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS. 
By James F. Comp. A tale of Cornwall in the last 

eentury. An intensely interesting and realistic de- 
nn me | = ae a “4 events emong the wreckers of 
trated, 860 pp., $1.50. — 


“ALL ABOARD FOR PALESTINE.” 


A HOME IN THE HOLY LAND. 


4 TALS ILLUSTRATING CUSTOMS AND ADVENTURES IX 
MODERN JERUSALEM. 


Mrs. Finn. the author ‘spent, years | in Mew | 


oa full ik i informa th 
attome an senate " fon ote related 


is as pi and 1a cterecth ve e 
captivating romance. 12mo, 491 pp., 16 tilnetrations 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
JUST READY, 


THE 


Ballad of the Lost Hare, 


BY MARGARET SIDNEY. 
New, Beautiful, and Striking. 


THE NIT OF THE SEASON 
in Juvenile Literature. 
Full-page Dlustrations, designed by Ina Ropenrs, ex- 
quisitely rendered in ten colors, 


The Publishers have spared no pains or expense to 
make this volume the choicest tn every particular, 
introducing the new shape. hadeper, in clear type on 
finest paper, the cover designed and finished exquis- 
itely in ten colors. 

With a view to making this the Book of the Season, 
the Publishers have adopted for it a popular price, ¢1. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


32 FRANKLIN 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Miss oat mane 
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These Famous Steel Pens 
com bine the essential 
real Swan an 
are suited to all styles of writ- 
ing. For sale here, 


everyw 
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VAN WINKLE o WEEDON, 
90 CHAMBERS S8T., N. ¥. 


A CAPITAL STORY, 


FAUSTINE. 


A NOVEL. 
By “RITA,” 

















Author of ‘‘ Daphne,” “ Fragoletta,” eto. 
12me. ~ Extra Cloth. 


$1.00. 





cott & Co, commence a new series of novels, in 
cloth’binding, which will be selected with great 
from the current literature of the day and will retail 
at the uniform price of one dollar. 
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I. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia, 


A. 8, BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, x, sade 


BELGIAN PANORAMA CO., 


55th St, and Seventh Ave, 


Immense Paintivg by F. PHILIPPOTEAUX 
of more than 2,000 square yards, 
representing an episede of 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS IN 1871. 


The Largest Panorama ever exhibited 
in America. 


Open daily (Sundays included) from 
8 A.M. to sunset. 
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WITH TUNES. 
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Tue CHaret Hymnat is a new collection of hymns 
and tunes for use in Sunday- ‘come, Seminar Col- 


leges, 8 ne co religious assemb The Chapel 
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METHODIST UNION IN CANADA. 
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accotnt which we gave some time 
ago .r the joint meeting of committees of 
the different Methodist bodies in Canada 
stated that the success of the negotiations 


for union depended very largely on the, 


course which the General Conference of 
the Methcdist Church, the largest body, 
should take with reference especially to the 
question of a genera] superiniendency. The 
committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the only Episcopal Methodists con- 
cerned in the negotiations, insisted op this 
feature being accepted. They were willing 
to surrender the Episcopacy for the sake of 
union, but would carry their concessions no 
further. They must bave a genera) super- 
inteodent, who should serve the whole de- 
nomination for a specified term of years. 
Tbe term, they suggested, should be twelve. 
On this point the Committee of the Method- 
ist Church of Canada were divided. Some 
were willing to concede an itinerant genera) 
superintendency; but several were not. 
The vote of the committees on the two 
principles which were deemed of the great- 
est importance—lay representation and 
general superintendency—was almost sol- 
idly in the affirmative, the negative votes 
coming from representatives of the Method- 
ist Church of Canada. Inasmuch as the 
General Conference of that body was iv 
session, it was thought best to postpone 
further negotiations until the Committee 
ould report to it and secure definite action 
on the subject. 

The Committee reported that they had 
found the members of the committees of 
the other bodies ready to co-operate cor- 
dially in the endeavor to reach a common 
anderstanding respecting the terms of 
union, the discipline of thé Methodist 
Church being taken asa basis of uegotia- 
tions. The Committee continued: 

“Atthe same time it was felt that no 
union could be lasting or beneficial which 
does. pot carry with it the general consent 
of the membership of the churches repre- 
sented, and that, to secure this, some mutual 
concessions would be necessary. In regard 
to.doctrines, general rules,. usages, and 
constitution of the lower courts no differ- 
ence of opinion was expressed.” 

Respecting the disputed point, the general 
superintendency, the Committee said: 

“The representatives of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church expressed themselves as 
attaching greatimportance to the principle 
of superintendency; but not in the partic- 
ular form iu which it has hitherto existed 
among them. ‘They were of the opinion that 
the Charch which they represented would 
gield the life appointment and separate 
urdination, but would stand firmly on the 
principle of an Itinerant Superiotendency 
‘n some form, leaving the powers and func 
ious of the office an open question. The 
representatives of the Primitive Methodist 
and Bible Christisn .Churches, while not 
advocating superintendency per se, ex- 
pressed themselves as willing to accept the 
principle, in order to promote a-general 
union, provided that the other bodies 
would concede the principle of Lay Repre- 
sentation in the Annual Conference in some 
form,” 

The resolutions adopted by the joint meet- 
ing of committees were: 

“1, That the principle of ley representa 
tion in all our Church Courts be so recog- 
nized as to admit laymen into our Annual 
Conferences to some extent and in some 
form. 

“2. That paragraph 86, page 39 of the 
Discipline, referring to therelection by the 
General Conference of its President, be so 
amended as to provide for an itinerant 
general superintendency in some form.” 

The Committee, in view of al! these facts, 
recommended the General Conference to 
adopt these resolutions; that it appoint a 
committee of twenty-seven ministers and 
laymen, from the various annual confer- 
ences, to meet the committees of the other 
churches on the last Tuesday in November: 
that when the joint committees have agreed 
ov a basis of union it be submitted to the 
quarterly boards in February for approval: 
and that, if two-thirds of the quarterly 
boards vote in the affirm»tive, the General 
Conference shall be conveued to give effect 
to the basis of union. 

The discussion on this report was long 
and animated. Some wanted to put it over, 
without action or debate; but the Confer- 
ence decided to take it up. The ahairman 
of the Committee, Mr, Willisms, said the 





Primitive Methodist and Bible Christian 

delegates contended for the principle of 
slay representation, conceding much af to 
the details, so as tu have good reasons to 
sak the concurrence of their people, Mr. 
Williams advised the Conference to con- 
cede this principle, unless it wanted to 
block the wheels of union at the outset. 
After a very long discussion, extending 
through several sessions, the first resolution 
was adopted, with an amendment offered 
by Dr. Sutherland, to this effect: That, 
while this General Conference is not aware 
of any general desire among the members 
of the Methodist Church of Canada for lay 
representation iv the Annual Conference, 
yet it agrees, in order to promote union, to 
concede the principle, provided ne change 
is made in regard to the examination of 
ministerial character or the composition of 
the stationing committee. 

The rest of the report was then adopted 
and the committee of twenty-seven ap- 
pointed. 

a 

Tue meeting of the American Board, last 
week, in Portland, Me., appears to have been 
one of the best and most enthusiastic in the long 
list of anniversaries, In addition tothe papers 
read as referred to in our Mission department 
was that of Secretary Aldeu, on ‘‘ The Mis- 
sionary Heritage of the Present Generation,” 
and that of Secretary Clark,on ‘‘The Growth 
and Needs of Foreiga Work.” Dr. Chamber- 
lain presented a report on Dr. Clark’s paper, 
which reviewed the missions of the Board, 
showed how in the first decade only 150,000 
heathen were accessible, while missionaries of 
the Board can now reach 100,000,000. The 
real needs call for a threefold larger force and 
foran annual outlay of $2,000,000, The re- 
port of the committee on the Dakota mission 
recommended that that mission be transferred 
to the American Missionary Association, leay- 
ing the details to be settled by the prudential 
committees. The matter of an increase of tn- 
come of $100,000 for the evsuing year was 
takea up with such enthusiasm that in asbort 
time an advance of half that amount was 
pledged by donors promising to double their 
subseri ptions. vn motion of Dr. H.M. Storrs, 
a resolution was adopted asking our National 
Goverument to use its good offices to secure 
freedom of work and worship for American 
missionaries in Austria. The following sum- 
mary ie from Dr. Méaue’s paper on the 
Indians: 

“The religious bodies expended last year, 
for education and missions, $139,440, The 
Friends have missions in the Indian Territory- 
and in Nebraska; the Methodists in; Qalifor- 
nia, Oregon, Wasbington Territory, Montana, 
Idaho, and Michigan ; the Roman,Catholics in 
Oregov, Washington Territory, Montana, and 
Dakota; the Baptiste in the Indian Territory 
and Nevada; the Presbyterians io the Indian 
Territory, New Mex Idaho, Washington 
Territory, Arizona, Utah, Nebraska, Dakota, 
and Michigan ; the Protestant Episcopalians 
in Minnesota, Dakota; the In@ian Territory, 
and Wyoming; the United Presbyterians ip 
Oregon ; the Evangelical Lutherans in Colo 
rado; the American Missi Association in 
Oregon. The church buildings among the In- 
dians reported in 1881, including those among 
the five civilized tribes, were 206, The mis- 
sionaries, not Included among teachers, num- 
bered 184. There were 388 schools, 79 of them 
boarding-schools. There were expended for 
education, from tribal funds and from the 
United States Government, from states and re- 
ligious societies, $584,248, which is probebly 
$13 for eacb child of school age. ons 
to the following tribes have been abandoned 
by the American Board, for sufficient reasons: 
the Chickasaws, Creeks, Osages, Stock- 
bridges, Choctaws, Cherokees, Tusearoras, 
Nez Pertes, Flatheads, Kaynses, Abenaquis, 
Maumeey Mackinaw, a0@ Pawnee. The whole | 
number of Protestant missionaries is 71."" 

.... A Paris paper, The xpress, says: ‘ Ere 
long the hate of the Roman Catholic Church 
against modern society will become a dogma 
as much venerated as that of the Immaculate 
Conception. In Brittamy, for instance, a 
French equivalent of ‘God save the King’ is 
openly taught by the priests, and the author 
ities are obliged to employ force to place the 
tricolor on féte days upon the public buildings 
over which the clergy haveany control. It is 
not an uncommon thing to hear poor people 
utter, in Brezonic, most earnest imprecations 
against ‘our unjust and heathen rulers.’”’ 
The Ultramontane organ, The Universe, says : 

‘* We-care not for appeasing. We will have 

opposition and fight to the death against the 
Republie. We shall bless the day in which the 
whole edifice, with itg deputies, senators, and, 
above all, its laws, will crumble to duat.. Too 
many imbeciles and rascals have put their 
iJjeas into our codes for us to feel much respect 
for their legislation!” 
Here is an incident showing how Protestant- 
ism is welcomed in many places in France. 
The old curé of Chambilly was a Repeblican. 
Consequently, bis bishop repleced him by one. 
of bis own creatures. The people rebelled, 
and left the new priest with only the“ depend- 
ents” for bis auditory, Two “Protes sa 
tors were invited, amd. their a 
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found to be as agreeable as it was novel and 
they wereasked'te comeagain. Another and 
more striking instance of renunciation of the 
dominant religion is given in an English 
paper, as follows: 
“Phe commune of j uy 

after one of those Frecthan wy n toch bd 2 ors wa 
curé which leave irreirievable ~ bitterness 
among the ip ané in whieh the bienop 
always supporte the priest, appealed to the 
minister of worship, who suppressed the sal- 
ary ofthecuré. The municipal council then 
met,and derided that a ‘eburch 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


‘THE several reports and papers presented to 
the American Board at iis annual meeting, in 
Portland, last week, are full of interest. The 
report of the Prudential Committee statesthst 


ant missionaries were added to the roll during 
the year, three died, and twenty-five returned 
to thetr fields of labor, after a period of rest. 


up the sides the mertetpace, tome fore The receipts of the Board by regular donations 


fe refreshing to 

the Sse welcomes given to 

Protestant rers in vatioas localities. 
Roanne, 


white-covered table; and the 
for the meeting held 606 eager listeners.”’ ~ 


..»-Lord Radstock bas held a conference 
with French Protestant pastors to consider the 


<prospects of French evangelization, which 
were never better. A correspondent of the 
Noneonformist thinks a great hindrance is to 
be found in the imdifference of some of the 
Protestant pastors. He writes: 


“ A few days ago a French pastor, who bas 
special means. of observation, said to me: ‘ A 
revival is seriously needed in thiscity. The 
indiffes ence of many of our French Protestants 
is simply appalling. Only the other, day I 
met a Protestant who, with his family, had 
been residing in the vicinity of a Protestaut 
place of worshtp for several years, and had 
never entered 1's portals, baving, iv fact, never 
heard of its existence, Others refrain from 
coming forward, lest, in some way, they should 
compromise themselves in the eyes of their 
neighbors, Our numbers are so smalithat few 
of our adherents have the courage of their 
opinions, ‘Cwi bono?’ they ask. ‘How 
can we withstand the influences around 
Pilscsiante to, thie, ecamtcye ake Uiee ob: 
ants in this country 
sorbed in the great mass of the people, they 
almost unconsciously fall into their habiis and 
customs. Hence the piste desecration of 
the Sabbath, which we find as prevalent in our 
midst as amongst the Roman Catholics them- 
selves. Another cause of the apparent weak- 
nese of Protestantism is a certain coldness, a 
spirit of calculation, not to say want of sym- 
pathy, one effect of which is seen in the 


scarcity of m that take place, even in 
the old-established churches. I once knew a 
congregation of: seventy, thirty-nine of 


whom were bachelors and spinsters. French 
Protestants are natarally thrifty and prudent, 
and when at last they marry they have seldom 
more than one or two children. Them there 


UB, Sutabers “therorore, “appear wo tus com: 
paratively stationary.” 

....Henry Varley, the London evangelist, 
has been doing some evangelical work in 
Scotland, in the course of which he has crea- 
ted considerable stir. In Glasgow he gave 
great offense to playgoing people by allusions 
to Sarah Bernhardt and it is intimated that 
the actress’s husband may invite him to fight 
aduel. In Edinburgh he was assaulted with 
mud by a woman in an open-air meeting in a 
neglected part of the city. Considerable 
comment has been made on this occurrence. 
It is stated that in utter depravity the bad 
districts of the modern Athens are almost uv- 
approachable. There is evidently plenty of 
work for the Salvationists. 


....The presbyteries of the Southern Prés- 
byterfian Church are expressing their senti- 
ments on the subject of fraternal relations. 
The Knoxville, Mublenberg, Transylvania, 
Montgomery, Ebenezer, Lafayette, Columbia, 
Enoree, Abingdon, Potosi, and eleven other 
presbyteries approve the action of the Atlanta 


Assembly. The South Carolina and the Tom-- 


beckbee Presbytery disapprove of that action. 


..eeThe American revivalists, Moody and 
Sankey, are to hold services in Paris from 
October 8th to October 22d. There will be two 
meetings a day. The first week will be devoted 
to English and American residents; the rest 
of the time to the Freneh. Considerable pre- 
paratory work has been done. 


....The division of the Paris Consistory has 
not satisfied the Liberals of the Reformed 
Chureb. They still bave grievances, which 
will be given to the public in Synod at Nimes 
this month. 


....The revival services in the Woodstock 
(Conn.) Congregational Church, of which we 
spoke last week; are growing in interest. 
About fifty persons, mostly young people, are 
foquirers. 

....The German Catholic Congress bave 
taken action in favor of a better observance of 
the Sabbath. A petition to Parliament will be 
signed, asking for a law to this end. 


...- The reports of the Richmond Yearly 
Meeting of Friends show a loss last year of 
169 members. The present number is 18,606. 


-<«-The Baptist churches of ‘Germany lost 


1,897 members last year 
whole pumber is now 28, 


emigration. The 





from charches and individuals amounted to 
$230,408; from the four Woman’s Boards, 
$111,528 ; from Sunday-schools, $6,448, Legacies 
yielded $105,667. These sums, with others 


TS06 aes from. miscellaneous sources, makean aggregate 
shouts! 


of $462,271, an increase of about $11,000 over 


|}tbe receipts of the previous year. There was 
awaited them; flowers were pinned on the, 


from the Otis Fund $189,705, making 
the total expenditures $651,483. There isa 
balance in the treasury of about $500: The 
most unfavorable abpect of the reesipts is the 


falling off, to the amount of a ol- 
larsor so of the income : hes. 
The permanent fund has been ased to 
$162,947. . 


The Otis bequest of about a million dollurx 
fs fast melting away. In four years $778,928 
of it has been expended on new missions and 
for. educational and evangelistic purposes. 
There remains about $270,000 and the Pru- 
Geptial Committee are anxious aboat the 
fature of these branches of work. They esti- 
mate that $500,000 for regular appropriations 
for existing missions and $150,000 for the en- 
larged evangelistic and educational work, or 
$650,000 in all, is.required yearly. How shall 
it be raised ? The Board is asked to devise 
some method of securing it. 

The most elaborate of the papers presented, 
which are a valuable feature of the annual 


‘| meetings, ie that of Secretary Means on the — 


Indians and what is done for them. He gives 
a statistical exhibit of the Indians in the United 
Statés, sketches the work of the American 
Board among them, describes the stations.and 
the methods used, end embodies the results 
of a tour of inspection by a Visiting Com- 
mittee. It seems probable that the Board will 
pase its Indian stations over to the American 
Missionary Association, and receive in return 
that Society’s mission in Africa.’ 

Sécretary Clark’s anndal survey says there 
has been substabtial growth at nearly every 
point and preparation for larger results in the 
nearfuture. Beginning with Africa, he bas 
WEL tO Sy OF Tue Huta micsion, The native 
Christians must develop a stronger Christian 
character before they can: be,of much service 
to the new mission in Umsila’s Gountry, which 
it is hoped will soom be octupiéd, The new 
ntissfon in West Africa bas overcome many 
difficulties and is gaining the good-will of the 
natives. In Turkey all branches of the mis- 
sionary work bave prospered. New churches 
have been gathered, five hundred members re- 
| ceived on profession of faith, and seventeen 
| new high schools organized. The fifty-eight 
| bigh schools and seminaries now have 2,000 
| pupils and the common schools between 9,000 
and 10,000. The training school and the 
| religious press in the Bulgarian mission 
are, it fs sald, exerting a strong Influence 
on this rapidly advancing nation. Secretary 
Clark speake rather severely of those Arme- 
niens in the Western Turkey mission who, 
indebted to the Board for all the aducation 
they have, dissent from the views of the mis- 
sionaries and the prudential committee and 
i] freely offer“ their advice and criticisms.’’ 
‘| Some of them, because they cannot be put 
in charge and disburse American funds, are 
willing-to introduce other agencies in the 
field. The “American fever” among those 
‘| educated io the missionary colleges—their de- 
sire to.come to America, when they onght to 
go to work among their people—is condemned. 
Nevertheless, there is an improved state of 
feeling toward the missionaries. More work 
and more responsibility is being put op worthy 
Armenians. The press bas increased in im- 
portance. Moslems, who cannot be reached 
direetly by preaching, have purchased Bibles 


In India and Ceylon the missions were never 
80 prosperous. as. now. The  seyenty-one 
churches received upward of five hundred per- 
} sons on profession of faith. The spirit of caste 
| is less bitter and converts of different castes, 
including the Brahmin and the Pariah, sit 
together at the Lord’s Table. The interest 
and movements of the native populations are 
such that the missionaries expect large acces- 
sions in the future. 

The eighteen churches in China have over 
nine hundred members, having received seven- 
ty-four during the year. The results are mul- 
tiplying, espectally of the work of native con- 
verts. Missionary work ie being extended into 


chaphee, Meares with neerly 
b members. “Hene work teu 
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years. The natives bave raised $10,000 for re- 
ligious literature and religious and educational 
agencies. 

In Micronesia several missionaries broke 
down in bealth and some of the native preach- 

ers proved unfaithful; but the Gospel was 

conde with success iv the Caroline group. 
The missions in Papal lands were prosecuted as 
usual aud evidences of the moving power of 
the Gospel are to be seen in Spain and Austria. 
A vew mission was begun in Northern Mexico 
and the work in Western Mexico reorganized. 

The statistical exhibit shows the following 
gains: net increase of twenty-six in the num~ 
ber of missionaries; a gain of twenty-three 
churches and an addition of 1,700 members 
on profession of faith ; an fucrease of eighty 
in the number of native pastors and preach- 
ers; am addition of seventeen high schools 
and seminaries of different grades, and of 
1,000 youth in them ; besides 1,500 more pupils 
in common schools, The efforts of the native 
Christians to help themselves, as expressed 
by funds raised and expended for their own 
schools, churches, and religious literature, re- 
sulted in over $80,000. 
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Other Native Helpers............+-++... "gn—1, 912 
Whole } ber of Lab ted 

with the Missions,..........-----..««. 
Pages Printed, as far as reported...... 





—— 2,368 
31,000,000 


Added during the Year.. 1,701 
High Schools, Theological ‘Seminaries, 
and Station Classes....,...........s0. 63 
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Hews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tae New York Republican State Com- 
miltee have not yet filled the vacancy created 
by the declination of Mr. Hepburn to accept 
the nomination for eongressman-at-large. 
Messrs. Carpenter.and Andrews bave formally 
accepted their nomination for Lieutenant- 
Governor aud Chief Juctice vf we Uourt of 
Appeals respectively. 

--A conspiracy to destroy public con- 
fidence in Colonel Irish, Chief of the Bureauof 
Engraving and Printing, by stealing bonds and 
plates, through the connivance of employes, 
was defeated by the arrest Saturday night, at 
Wasbington, of two men charged with being 
engaged in the plot. 


-+-The verdict of the coroner’s jury investi- 
gating the cause of the railway accident in the 
Fourth-avenue Tunvel censures Telegrapb- 
operator Rawson, Vonductor Rood, and the 
New York and New Haven Raflroad Company 
for gross criminal carelessness. 


--Frank James, the notorious outlaw and 
brother of Jesse James, surrendered uncopdi- 
tionally to Governor Crittenden, at Jefferson 
City, Mo., last week. He did so with the hope 


of obtaining ® pardon and settlipg down to a 
respectable life. 


-«-The Hou. Alexander H. Stephens was 
elected governor of Georgia last week, his 
majority reaching about 60,000. Gartrell, the 
Independent candidate, intends to contest the 


election, on the ground of fraud and intimida- 
tion. 


.-It is not thought by naval officers that 
the “* Jeannette ” in which is now 
being held in Washington, will result in any- 
thing farther than is already known. 


---Prof, W. C. Tilden has reported that the 
bouquet presented to Guiteau before his death 
by Mrs. Scoville contained more than a fatal 
dose of arsenic. 


.- Tbe commisstoners appointed to ex- 
emine the New Capitol at Albany report that 
the Assembly Chamber ceiling is unsafe. 


.-At Utica, N. Y., last week, Judges Wal- 
lese and Cox refused to grant a writ of habeas 
corpus in the case of Sergeant Mason. 


--Befior Romero, the Mexican minister at 
Washtagton, denies that he has resigned or 
that he bas any intention of so doing. 


-- The Secretary of the Navy has appointed 
- commission to consider the advisability of 
selling an y of the Ravy-yards. | 





4 [iatoiet iN Tr 4 Wweeonsie, tresit 
\ ... The erews of six voasels wrecked on the 
Mexican coast on September 9th baye been 
landed at New Orleans. 


.-»-Several of the bodies of those.who per- 
ished by the “ Asia’ disaster in Lake Huron. 
bave been recovered. 


...» President Artbur bas returned to New 
York from his vacation among the Thousand 
Islands. 

«--eThe New York State Anti-monopolists 
have declared in favor of the Democratic 
ticket. 

...-The Yaqui and Mayo Indians, of Arizona, 
are joining forces and preparing for an out- 
break. 

... The Tariff commission have been bold- 
ing sessions at the Windsor Hotel in this city. 





FOREIGN. 


..-»Everything is quiet. in Egypt and no 
fears of trouble are entertained, Arabi Bey 
demands that he be tried by Englishmen and 
says that he would have escaped if he had 
known Egyptians were to try bim, M. de 
Leaseps bas put in a good word for him. Ninet, 
Arabi’s Swiss adviser, will be expelled from 
the country. The Sultan bas again asked Lord 
Dufferin bow long the English intend to 
occupy Egypt. The brigades of Generals 
Wood and Alison will form the army of oceu- 
pation. The first detachment of the House- 
hold Cavalry have started for home from 
Cairo. Sir Stafford Northcote, speaking ag 
Glasgow, last week, denounced the war and 
the government. Greece is to be represented 
on the commission which is to fix the indemni- 
fication forthe sufferers by the bombardment of 
Alexandria. There is water famine in Suez. 
Typhoid fever prevails in the Ramleh hospital. 
The cost of the Egyptian war is placed at 
£20,000,000 and it will be raised by an income 
tax. 

«seeThe Dublin police bave found the 
weapon by which Lord Cavendish was killed. 
The British Government has declined to prose- 
cute Westgate, the self-confessed murderer 
who is in prison in Jamaica. The police pro- 
fess to have discovered the murderers, but say 
it. will be impossible to convict them without 
the aid 6f an informer. 

..-.-President Calderon, of Peru, and Mr. 
Logat, the United States minister to Chili, are 
reported to be negotiating terms of peace be- 
tween Chili aud Pera in Arequipa; a Peruvian 
city where Vice-President Montero has estab- 
lished the seat of government, 


...Mr. Dillon has announced that he will 
meot-prews bic sosignation anti] bie eucuessur IS 
elected in Tripperary. He will attend the con- 
ference of Irish leaders in Dublin, on the 
18tb inst. 


-«--It is reported that the Irish Catholic 
hierarchy has refused to allow priests to at- 
tend the coming Irish National Conference, 
and that it is proposed to postpone the con- 
ference. 

-.--The Irish Exhibition Company has 
taken steps for the encouragement of Irish 
manufactures, including a projected scheme 
for exhibitions in England and the United 
States. 


.-Anumber of non ed Indian 
officers of the British army in Egypt are to 
be brought to London, to receive medals from 
the Queen. 


.--Bignor Picasco, Itelian consul at Lima, 
Peru, bas been captured by the Montoneros, 
who demand $100,000 for his release. 


-.- The American expedition to observe the 
transit of Venus has sailed from Southampton 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 


.-General Aldama, president of the State 
of Cundinamarea, United States of Columbia, 
has been aseassinated. 


.-An unfounded report prevailed in Paris 
last week that sn attempt had been made to 
assassinate the Pope. 


..A man and wife suspected of complicity 
in the murder of Lord Mountmorres have been 
arrested in Ireland. 





-...The French Cabinet are discussing the 
treaty with the Congo River cbiefs in Afria. 


.. Turkey is about to evacuate all the dis- 
puted territory on the Greek frontier. 


-«.eThe Prussian Liberals bope to gain 
seventy seats in the coming election. 


.-.- President Soto, of Honduras, is advocat- 
ing « Central American Confederacy. 


.-.- A decree bas been issued in Chili increas- 
ing the import and export duties. 


«--It is reported that Queen Victoria will 
shortly visit the south of France. 


----Asiatic cholera Is said to have made its 
appearance at Modane, France. 


- -It is demied that any changes are contem- 





Baker Pasha has left Turkey. 


.. New outrages ate reported from Ireland. 
SSS 


IMITATION BAKING POWDEBRS. 
To Tue PusBLic : 


The public is cautioned against the practice 
of many grocers, who sell what they claim tobe 
Royal Baking Powder, loose or in bulk, with- 
out label or trade-mark. All such powders 
are base imitations. Analyses of hundreds of 
samples of baking powders sold in bulk to 
parties askix¢ for Royal have shown them all 
to be largely adulterated, mostly with alum, 
dangerous for use in food, dnd comparatively 
valueless for leavening purposes, 
The public is too well aware of the injurious 
effect of alum upon the system to need further 
caution against the use of any baking powders 
known to be made from this drug; but the 
dealer’s assurance, ** Oh! it’s just as good as 
Royal,’”’ or “‘It’s the genuine Royal, only we 
buy it by the barrel, to save expense of can,"’ 
etc,, is apt to mislead the unsuspecting con- 
sumers into buying anarticle which they would 
not knowingly use in their food, under any 
consideration. The only safety from such 
practices is in buying baking powder only in 
the original package, of a well-known brand 
and a thoroughly established reputation. 
The Royal Baking Powder is sold only in 
caus, securely closed, with the Company’s 
trade-mark label and the weight of package 
stamped on each cover. It is never sold in 
bulk, by the barrel, or loose by. weight or 
measure, and all such offered the public, under 
any pretense, are imitations. 
It consumers will bear these facts in mind, 
and also see that the package purchased is 
properly labeled and the label unbroken, they 
will be always sure of usinga baking pow- 
der perfectly pure and wholesome and of the 
highest test strength in the market. 

J.C, Hoaeiann, President, 
Royal Bakiug Powder Co., N..¥, 
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HEPBURN AND FOLGER. 








Mr. Herzvurn, the nominee of the Sara- 
toga Convention as the candidate for Con- 
gressman-at-Large in this state, has de- 
clined to accept the nomination. His 
reason lies in the fact that this Convention, 
being a fraud in its organization and withal 
the creature of the Federal machine, did 
not justly represent the Republican Party 
of this state. He puts the idea in milder 
phrase, yet this is the underlying import 
of his words. His position is alike safe 
and honorable. It at once absolves bim 
from all alliance or connection with or 
seeming sanction of the rascalities that 
preceded the Convention and finally cul- 
minated in the results attained. 

Secretary Folger, on the otber hand, ac- 
cepts his nomination as the candidate for 
governor of this state from the same Con- 
vention and under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances as to the organization and char- 
acter of the Convention and the influences 
No contrast cab be 
greater than that between the action of 
The one says No, and the 
other says Yes, The ove writes a short 
letter; and the other writes a long one, that 
filled three columos of the New York 
Timea, 


which con'!rolled it. 


these two men. 


apology for bis action, might have been said 
in mach fewer words; and, if this is the best 
that he could say, then it wou!d have been 
better to say nothing. What does he say? 
He disclaims having had any participation 
in the alleged “doings” at the Oonveotion 
“which honest and high-minded men can- 
not approve and will not tamely tolerate.” 
Nobody has charged him with this offense, 
and, hence, there was no occasion for the 
disclaimer. He further says that he has 
been urged to decline the nomination, and 
that, so far as personal considerations are 
concerned, he would be quite willing to do 
80; but that such declinature ‘* would pro- 
duce the utter collapse of the Republican 
Party,” and for this reason he feels it to be 
his duty to accept the nomination. Here the 
Seeretary is quite mistaken as to the proba- 
ble result. The course he has chosen is 
much more likely to bring about this ‘‘ col- 
lapse”—at least, for the time being—than 
to avert it. He also expresses the opinion 
that the action of the Convention was 
regular and fair “on its face”; and when 
heaid this he bad occasion to know and 
must have known that the results secured 
were tainted with gross corruption and did 
not represent the real wishes of Republic- 
ans in this state, 


This is the sum of the Secretary’s spe- 
cial plea to satisfy those Republican voters 
in this state, numbering thousands and tens 
of thousands, who condemn the methods, 
both before and at the Convention, by 
which bis nomination was effected, and do 
not propose to sanction ‘these methods by 
their voles, They have no special objec- 
tion to him, What they object tois the 
manner of his nomination, accomplished, 
as it was, by the combined agency of fraud 
avd Federal patronage. His special plea 
in xuswer to this objection, or as an effort 
to remove it, is utterly powerless, and 
sh6uld have no weight with the Republican 

voter who looks apon the Saratoga Con- 

vention as the product of patronage and 
the minister of fraud. His antecedent 
record leads one to wonder how he can find 
boon companions in such bad compnny, and 
especially how be can add the sanction of 
his name and his candidacy to methods 
which every honest man ought to condemao. 
Secretary Folger has lost the golden oppor- 
tunity of his life in not declining this nom- 
ination, and thereby placing himself upon 
the ground of public honor and high-toned 
integrity in political matters. Such a 
course might have disappointed aud angered 
the machine managers, who want to elect 
bim and then use bim; but it would have 
filled the state and the land with the shout 
of general approval, Tio opportunity, 
now lost, will pevercome to him again. It 
is seldom that such opportunities occur: to 
any man; aod, when they do occur, a mis- 
take in not dolog just the right thing is 
sure to be fatal. 

The grave politico-ethical question, then, 
is, whether Republican voters in this state, 
simply to secure the success of their party 
for the time being, should sustain a nom- 
ivation based on patronage and fraud, 
against the preponderating will of that 
party; or should assert their independence 
avd decline this support, and in this way 
rebuke the wrong, even at the price of 
temporary defeat, thus teaching all future 
conventions that fraud, even in politics, is 
bad policy, and that, in order to get the 
votes of the people, their moral Sentiments 
as to right and wrong must be respected, 
This is now in tbis state emphatically the 
question of the hour. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that Republican voters iv 
the State of New York will do their party, 
(heir country, and the cause of good morals 
the highest service by declining to support 
the Saratoga ticket. The time has come 
for just this sort of action. We sincerely 
hope that the ticket will be so overwhelm- 
ingly defeated that there can be no mis- 
take as to the scurce of the defeat and 
none as to the moral lesson which it con. 
veys. Let it be once thoroughly under. 
stood that just and proper methodsin the 
nomination of candidates and good and 
worthy candidates are indispensable to suc. 
cess at the ballot-box, and that voters are not 
a set of dummies, to be handled by the big 
and the little politicians; and that will be 
the end of machine politics. 

Our desire is that the Republican Party, 
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state elections; but only by methods that 
are just and right. When, if ever, its suc- 
cess shall be dependent on the power of 
the Federal machiné, and frauds and 
wrongs shall become the ministers of its 
life, no matter under what name or in what 
form, we shall lose all tnterest in that 
success. The party, in such an event, will 
deserve defeat and be very sure in the end 
to get what it deserves. The best way to 
deal with any political party is to defeat 
its candidates when it becomes the tool of 
a mere cabal of politicians. 





REMOVAL OF PROFESSOR GOULD 
FROM NEWTON SEMINARY. 


We remarked last week on the careful 
reticence of the Baptist papers in reference 
to so important a matter as the removal, by 
the trustees, of the. professor of New 
Testament interpretation in Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary. They have simply men- 
tioned the fact, and either kept very stil! 
about the reason for it or have merely 
sbaken their heads and implied that it 
was very important that no more disturb- 
ing ideas should be put into a student’s 
head than the professors were sure they 
could take out sgain. Haviog watched 
with some interest Prof. Ezra P. Gould’s 
scholarly work, in which he was showing 
himself a worthy successor of Professor 
Hackett, and knowing that he was regarded 
by his pupils as a stimulating and helpful 
instructor, we have sought to learn from 
various quarters what good reason there 
could be for this summary and extraordin- 
ary action. From one of the gentlemen 
from whom we sought information, Dr. 
C. B, Crane, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Boston and one of the trustees 
of Newton Seminary, we received a 
full private letter, which we have begged 
and received permission to publish, It will 
be found on -our third page and is accom. 
panied by a statement from Professor 
Gould himself of those points in bis theo- 
logical belief which have given rise to 
criticisms of bis theological soundness, 

Our readers will see that we are quite 
borne out io what we said last week as 
to the abundantly safe orthodoxy of 
Professor Gould’s position and as to the 
woighty aupnort which he found in the 
board of trustees. So far as we cap 
learn, the objections to him came from 
one or two associates. We fear Professor 
Gould did not make it easy as he might 
for other iucumbents. it was the prudent 
habit of Professor Hackett to avoid difficult 
speculative questions, when they were asked 
him, by saying: ‘‘ This question belongs to 
the department of systematije theology and 
should be answered there. My duty here 
concerns only the actual contents of the 
Scripture.” He thus saved himself, when 
he pleased, much labor in questions which 
immediately grew out of the simple exegesis. 
Professor Gould has not availed himself of 
this easy method. When he has been 
asked bow the teaching in Matthew xxv 
agreed with First or Second Thessalonians, 
or with the Revelation, or with the develop- 
ments of history, he has eitber tried to 
answer the question or has told his ques- 
tioners that he did not know. He has be- 
lieved that this was a part of the teaching 
that could be properly required of bim, and 
that thus he could best help and stimulate 
inquiring minds; but, in such a case, what 
the professor says is likely to be carried 
more or less correctly into another profess- 
or’s class-room, and opinious or difficulties 
that are suggested may vot make this other 
professor’s labors any lighter. This he 
ought not to object to; but he may think 
he finds that positively dangerous error has 
been suggested, andin that case he may 
think it proper that the disturbing element 
be removed. 

By reading Dr. Crane’s letter, our read- 
ers will Jearn that the trustees, on receiving 
complaints of Professor Gould’s teaching, 
appointed a committee of five to examine 
and report. After careful examivation of 
the Professor himself and inquiring of his 
associates and of present students and late 
graduates as to his teaching, the committee 
came tos conclusion, standing threetotwo, 
that he skould be retained. Dr. Crané does 
not mention who the committee were; butit 
is well known in ionéer Baptist circles and we 
have learned it from other’sources that the 
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three who were in his favo favor were Dr. Crane 
himself, Dr. A. J. Gordon, and the Rev. 
J. M. English, ‘while the two against bim 
were Dr. G. 8. Bosworth, a retired clergy- 
man and secretary of the Massachusetis 
State Convention, and Dr. George Bullen, 
pastor at Pawtucket, R. I. Before report- 
ing, however, to the board, Mr. English 
was himself elected to the chair of bomi- 
letics, so that the committee now stood two 
totwo. When the matter came before the 
board, after long discussion, the motion to 
remove Professor Gould was carried by a 
vote of 13 to 9, the chairmau, Hon, J. 

Warren Merrill, of Boston, who | fa- 

vored Professor Gould and who is, 

perhaps, the most influential Bap- 
tist Jayman in New England, not vot- 
ing. Had he voted, it would have stood 

13to10. Dr. Crane says that the clerical 
votein the trustées stood five for retaining 
and three for removing him, Other infor- 

mation comes to us that the five were Pres 

Robinson, Dr. Gordon, Dr. Crane, Dr. G, 

B. Gow, of Brattleborough, Vt., and Dr. 

Thomas D. Anderson, of Boston. The 
three were Dr, Bosworth, Mr. Bullen, and 
Dr. R. C. Mills, of Newton. So far as the 
theological experts were concerned, not 
only numbere, but weight was on the side 
of the accused professor, The removal was 
done not by the ministers, who were not 
afraid of him; but by the laymen, who 
seem to have been much influenced by 
financial fears. 

On reading Professor Gould’s statement 
of belief, it will be seen how slight is the 
ground for alarm. His statements on in- 
spiration show that he feels the move- 
ments of the day; but there he is far from 
extreme. He could hardly say less and 
be fit to teach young meninthisday. On 
the question of the Trinity, on which we 
had been informed that he was loose and 
which is the favorite fleld of alaim, he 
seems to be extremely orthodox. In fact, 
the crusade against bim seems§to us to have 
been totally tnreasonable and unjust, aod, 
in our judgment, we seem to be confirmed 
by those members of the board with 
whose opinions it is an honor to agree. 








RESTING IN THE WORD. 


Next to God himself, there is nothing so 
precious to his people as his Word... A 
word truly spoken is the nearest repre- 
sentation of the speaker. Souls and minds 
join bands in words. They open them- 
selves to each other in words. Words ex- 
press their thought, their affection, their 
truth, and go charged with every shade 
of the emotion and moral quality that 
lies hidden in the speaker's breast. 

The true man’s word is an immortal 
tterance. He may whisper it in death; 
but it lives on when he can no longer re- 
peat it, and while it lives gives those who 
trust it communion with an undying spirit 
and makes them share in and profit by an 
imperishable life. The immortality of a 
great and loving soul lingers thus with 
those who survive him, to cheer, comfort, 
guide, avd refresh them in his words. 

‘‘How precious unto me are thy 
thoughts,” cried the Psalmist. They were 
precious to him, as they are to us, in the 
divine words that contain them. These 
are the testimonies that make real to us 
the fact that the great God thinks of us. 
Here are his thoughts. The Word of God 
isthe thought of God. It is the discovery © 
of his mind and heart. We see him there. 
Resting in his words, we cross the great 
abyss between the creature and the Creator 
and commune with God. We see bis pur- 
poses concerning us as simmers, concern- 
ing us as children of this world, concern- 
ing us as heirs of the eternal inheritance. 

This is the believer’s discovery of God. 
His pame cannot be writ on the face of 
Nature; natural forms are not adequate to 
reveal him, God is spirit; Godis mind and 
heart. His revelation is to mind. and heart. 
To creatures who are not spirit, who bave 
no mind and heart, Nature may be godless; 
but to those who have them God's revela- 
tion is by that which reveals mind to mind 
and heart to heart—the Word. If God is 
spirit, the only revelation to other spirits is 
the spirit’s revelation by his Word. 

Those who want God seek and find him 
in the Word. They get report of him else- 
where; and discover there @ promise, an 
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the human needs which demand a divine 
ministry, the eternal hopes that require to 
be purified and encouraged, the troubled 
conscience that looks for peace, the. heart- 
sorrow or burden that cannot be borne 
find the Divine Helper only in the Word. 

Here the children of faith rest not on 
the Word, but inthe Word. How much is 
missed when we ooly rest on the Word, as 
if there was nothing more for us there than 
a raft to float us over the dark waters or a 
pledge to be received as true. The Divine 
Word is a divine presence.’ It is the living 
word of the living God. These ere his 
thoughts. This is bis mind and heart. 
These are his purposes and his promises. 
Here we enter into the radiance, the com- 
fort, the peace of the divine presence, rest- 
ing in the Word. 

How precious are God’s thoughts to those 
who live resting in his Word. How gteat 
is the sum of them. These are their assur- 
ances that neither Nature nor life are god- 
less. Here they solve the world’s great 
problem and find God. Here they realize 
in every phase of human experience that 
which is the deepest need of every soul, 
the quickening, sanctifying, and comfdrt- 
fog presence of God. 





OUR JURY LAW. 


WE think it a good time to say a word 
in regard to the law which requires that 
jurors should be unanimous in order to reu- 
dera verdict. In the Star Route trial eleven 
jurors were iv favor of convicting J. W. Dor- 
sey and Vaile, and a single juror—namely, 
Foreman Dickson—vetoed their judgment 
and rendered the whole tril useless ip 
respect tothem. §o, also, ten jurors were 
in favor of convicting Brady, who, ac- 
cordivg to the evidence, was the keystone 
in this arch of crime; yet their judgment 
went for nothing, because two of the 
jurors—namely, the colored juror, Brown, 
and Dickson—refused tu concur with them, 
Nine of the jurors thonght 8. W. Dorsey 
guilty and so voted; but Brown, Dickson, 
and Holmead, making only one-fourth of 
the’ jury, - persistently voted against his 
conviction. Thus the judgment of more 
than three-quarters of the jury in three of 
the cases and of just three-quarters in the 
other case, was nullified and renderad_in- 
effectual for any legal purpose by a small 
minority. Circumstances disclosed siuce 
the trial strongly suggest that this result 
is due, mainly, if not wholly, to the influ 
ence of Foreman Dickson, who seeins from 
first to last to have determined to prevent 
the conviction of these parties, 

This certainly is not a very pleasing 
showing for the priuciple of unanimity in 
jury trials; and yet it is just what has 
often happened in other trials and may 
occur in any trial. It only needs one juror— 
no matter how pig-headed, ignorant, or 
biased he may be—to prevent a verdict in 
avy case. So far as prevention is con- 
cerned, he wields as much power as his 
eleven associates, They cannot find a 
verdict without him, It is only necessary 
to corrupt one juror to make the whole 
trial abortive. If an attempt is made to 
coerce the jury into a verdict, by protracted 
confinement or starvation, be can stand 
the process just as well as the others. It 
does not hurt and coerce him, any more 
than it does each one of his associates, and, 
withal, bas no tendency to work any change 
in the real convictions of any of them. 
There is no light in a bungry stomach and 
no just argument in protracted confine- 
ment. 

Tbe usual reason assigned for the una- 
bimity principle in jury trials is that it is 
adapted to secure the ends of justice, It is 
argued that, if the whole twelve jurors can- 
not agree as to the verdict they should 
render, it is better for the interests of jus- 
tice that they should not be legally com- 
petent to render any verdict at all. To this 
we reply as follows: 1. It is not absolutely 
certain that unanimity in the jury will 
secure the ends of justice. Many verdicts 
are palpably wrong, and some of them so 
grossly wrong that the court interposes its 
power and sets them aside, unless they be 
verdicts of acquittal, 2. The unanimity 
principle enables a siogle juror to defeat 
the ends of justice, aud this in numerous 
éases hasbeen the actual result. 9 This 
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issues which, but for it, would. bave beeo | 
determined by a single trial. 4 The de- 
cidedly preponderant probability is that the 
opinion of a very considerable majority of 
the jury is the one that will best serve the 
ends of justice, ratber than the opinion 
held by ® small minority. 5. The require- 
ment of unanimity renders corruption and 
bribery much easier than if a certain spect- 
fied majority were able to render a verdict, 
and, hence, furnishes a special temptation 
to attempts of this character. 6. The 
power which the courts possess to set aside 
verdicts, except in eases of, acquittal, and 
grant vew trials for reasons recognized by 
law, constitutes a safeguard against injus- 
tice resulting from verdicts rendered by less 
than the whole of the jury. 

We do not believe that the unaniniity 
principle is, as a matter of faci, as well 
adapted, on the whole, to serve the ends of 
justice as would be the principle of verdicts 
by a three-quarters majority, and we do 
believe that it involves evils in the jury 
system which could not exist to anything 
like the same extent under the latter prin- 
ciple. The principle belongs to the ancient 
common law of England and is continued 
in England and io this country rather by 
the force of loug usage than upon its essen- 
tial merits. Professor Amos,a very able 
English author, iu his ‘ Science of Law,” 
p. 267, says that, ‘‘instead of requiring 
upavimity, the conseut of some large num- 
ber, short of all, would seem rather expe- 
dient, in order to provide against the occa- 
sional presence of excessive prejudice, 
ignorance, or irrationality.” This states 
the truth in moderate terms, 

The uvanimity principle is, moreover, 
contrary to all legal analogies. It is not 
required when the people elect governors, 
lawmakers, or judges in the states, or when 
they elect congressmen or a president, or 
when state legislatures choose United States 
senators, or when the people vote upon the 
adoption or rejection of a constitution as 
their fundamental law. It is not required 
when several judges sit together and bold 
the same court and, by a simple majority, 
decide the gravest questions of law and 
justice. It is not required when a board of 
arbitrators determine questions submitted 
tothem. It is not required when civil cor- 
Dorationsa art npon matters withiu twnelr 
cognizance. Why should it be required 
when juries deliberate and render verdicts? 
We are not able to see a sufficient reason 
for the requirement in this case, and We do 
see many reasons against it, ‘ 





METHODISM AND INFANT BAP- 
TISM. 


AT the late session of the British Wes- 
leyan Conference the subject of the bap- 
tismal ritual to be used by that body, cer- 
tain modifications of which had been Jong 
agitated, aud which had also been for two 
years in the hands of a committee for 
revision, were fully discussed and the 
revised form adopted for general use. The 
whole debate and the final action in the 
case indicate the trend of doctrinal opin- 
ions in the body toward clearer definitions 
and iu favor of eliminating all traces of 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
from the service. The debates on the sub- 
ject before the final vote on the adoption of 
the new and thoroughly expurgated ritual, 
which was carried by a large majority, cov- 
ered the whole subject of the relations of 
children to Christ and his Church, ‘the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” and of the design'and 
efficacy of baptism upon the spiritual char- 
acter or ecclesiasiastical relations of its 
subjects. A not very large mivoriiy, in 
which, however, were included some of the 
ablest men of the body, contended in favor 
of retaining the recognition of a real effect- 
iveness. in the ordinance, by which the 
relations of the subject not only to the 
Church, but also to Cbrist and the Holy 
Spirit, are so changed for the better as 
to increase the probabilities of final salva- 
tion. Nor was this view of the case 
directly antagonized by those who spoke 
for the majority; but they were especially 
careful that nothing in the service should 
be left open to such @ construction as should 
imply that any moral or spiritual change in 
the subject is affected by or at al) necessarily 
in convection with the administration of 
that sacrament. This action of the Confer- 
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DENT. 


opivions of the great majority of the min- 
istry and leity of British Methodism, de- 
fines the position of that whole section of 
English Christians as pon-sacramentarian: 
and im the divisions of British Christen- 
dom, in respect to the questions.of the 
sactaments, it places the Wesleyans with 
the Dissenters, rather than among Church- 
men; and, asthe Church of England has 
been for half a century lapsing further 
and further into sacramentariavism, the 
breach between the Wesleyans and 
the Church at this point, as well as most 
others, would appear to be complete. 

This baptismal question in Methodism, 
both Evglish and American, has a bistory 
which, though somewhat obscure, may be 
readily traced and it is full of interest. 
Mr. Wesley was from the first a decided 
believer in the efficacy of the sacraments. 
1n 1756 he prepared and published a ‘* Treat- 
ise on Baptism,” in which he names, 
among other ‘‘ Benefits of Baptism,” 
‘*the wasbing away of the guilt of orig- 
inal sin,” “entering into convenant with 
God,” and the ‘‘ being grafted into the 
body of Christ’s Church [by which] we are 
made the children of God by adoption and 
grace.” This treatise unmistakably sete 
forth and asserts the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration; avd, as it was’ embodied 
among the writings that Wesley, just be- 
fore his death, constituted a set of doctrin- 
al standards for his followers, it is no in- 
justice to his memory to assume that he 
purposed it to remainv as the final statement 
of bis views of the subject, When, after 
ward, the Wesleyan preachers. assumed 
their right, as ministers of the Gospel, to 
administer baptism, in doing so they com- 
monly used the formularies of the Chureh 
of England, omitting, however, such 
parts and phrases as did. not suit their in- 
dividual views; and in this somewhat 
irregular way they bave been goiug on, 
with certain verbal modifications, author- 
ized from time to time by the Conference, 
till now. But all this time the convictions 
of the ministegs and people have been 
tending away from the sacramentarianism 
of the National Church, til), at length, a 
thoroughly revised and widely modified 
ritual became necessary. 

For the American Methodist. Church 
Mr. Wesley prepared a form of services, 
chiefly an abridgment of the English 
Book of Common Prayer; but in the ritual 
for infant baptism all that assumed or 
asserted the regeneration of the child is 
omitted,’ and this form was used'in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, without any 
considerable change, down to 1864, The 
changes introduced at this last date indi- 
cate a disposition to avoid the assumption 
of either defilement or guilt, through orig- 
inal sin, in the subject to be baptized, and 
also whatever would seem to imply any 
direct and immediate efficacy in that ordi- 
nance. .A careful. examination . of the 
Methodist rituals for baptism (the Amer- 
ican, of 1864, and the British, of 1882) will 
show very clearly indicated.a tendency to 
be rid of everything like the doctrines of 
Baptismal Regeneration, and beyond that 
to leave the design and purport of that 
sacrament not very clearly defived. 

Just. what is the doctrinal position of the 
Methodists (English and American) re- 
specting Infant Baptism can be learned only 
incidentally and from sources outside of 
their authoritative standards. They have 
thoroughly purged themselves from all pos- 
sible suspicion of the taint of sacramenta- 
rianism, in any exopere operato sense. They 
also say: ‘‘ We hold that all children, by 
virtue of the unconditional benefits of the 
Atonement, are members of the Kingdom 
of God, and, therefore, graciously entitled 
to baptism.” But do they simply regard 
baptism as a sign in recognition of possible 
future interests of the child in Christ and 
bis salvation; or do they, like the Baptists, 
consider baptism only an act of obedience 
to a positive command? Neither of these 
views would probably satisfy those who 
place any estimate of real value upon that 
ordinance. The question will be asked 
and must be answered: Is the child prof- 
ited by being baptized? and only a direct 
and decisive affirmative reply to that in- 
quiry can justify the continuance of Infant 
Baptism in the Church. This view of the 
subject was strongly urged by the conserv- 
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it opposed by those who favored the pro 
posed changes; and Dr. Pope, the greatest 
theological authority of the body, while 
conceding the denger and the unscriptural- 
ness of the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, warned his associates agninst the no 
less fatal error of Plymouth Brethrenism. 

Perhaps the prévalent notion of the best 
informed leaders of theological thought in 
Methodism is midway between these ex- 
tremes; and, while it is not claimed that 
the baptized child isin anywise changed 
in bis moral ebaracter by his baptism, he 
is, nevertheless, by that. act brought into 
nearer and better relations to Christ and his 
Church, and, in response to the act of faith 
of the parents and of theChurch, as evinced 
in thus coming to Christ in his own ap- 
pointed way, larger measures of grace ate 
given tothe baptized. This would appear 
tv be about the sum and substance of the 
Methodist doctrine of Infant Baptism, 


Editorial Notes. 


Is The Congregationalist on the return again 
from its theological aphelion? It looks a little 
so; and we remember that when it gets a rush- 
ing toward its perihelion of liberalism, with 
blazing tail athwart the Eastern sky, it is in 
danger of getting quite too hot; and we 
have known of comets that divided under the 
stress of their changes, one becoming two, 
We should be very sorry to see the tail sepa- 
rate and segregate from the nucleus, and 
there be two Boston Congregational papers, 
instead of one, as rumor reports is not unlikely, 
When The Congregationalist is on its ultra cou- 
servative tack, it always appears to us that it 
it is not following its own nature. It is with 
a certain compulsion and )aborious flight that 
il takes that position. Itis naturally liberal, 
we think, though we kvow others disagree, 
Descent and fall to it fe adverse, We notice in 
ils two last issues evidence of ascent, but not 
wholly wise. Indeed, we may be called onto de- 
fendthe faith againstit, It said,two weeksago, 
Newman Smyth narrows orthodoxy, because 
he specifies one method in which God's justice 
may be vindicated—nemely, that of fuiure pro- 
bation; whereas the theory ‘“ common to the 
Church” bas been that God may use ‘*‘ any and 
all methods which may seem to Infinite Wis- 
dom possible and expedient.” That is; The 
Congregationalist not only admits the possi- 
bility (or heresy) Smyth suggests, but any and 
and all others which may be open to Infinite 
Wisdom. How many beresies are here threat- 
ened? We forbear to indicate the incon- 
sistency between fighting, for six months, the 
suggestion of one such way, and now allowing 
an indefinite number of them, because incon- 
sistency is the very essence of the difference 
between traveling toward perthelion and 
toward aphelion. Last week’s issue shows the 
same new tone. It quotes a number of its 
perihelion articles to show its liberalism. In 
1849 it defended Dr. Bushvell; fp 1853 it de- 
clared that Dr. Edward Beecher’s ‘‘ Conflict of 
Ages’’ gave no reason for withdrawing con- 
fidence in iim ; in 1864 ft declared that Charles 
Beecher was not to be rejected for the heresies 
of his “Redeemer and Redeemed”; in 1866 
it again defended Bushnell’s “ Vicarious 
Sacrifice” against the charge of heresy; and 
so late as last year it spoke well of Newman 
Smyth’s *‘ Orthodox Theology of To-day.”’ All 
that is true and represents fairly The Uongre 
gationalist as its better self. Then follows an 
article on ‘‘ The Situation,” which speaks with 
the utmost tolerance of the pew views on In- 
spiration, the Atonement, and the Future 
State as ones which are legitimately before 
the churches and to be “kindly considered.”’ 
It declares that there is “no desire of ‘ read- 
ing’ anybody out of the denomination who 
righteously belongs In it.”” That sounds tronic 
and we accept it ; but the truth of bistory re- 
quires us to remember that The Vongregational- 
ist could be quoted easily as having agein and 
again tried to read the very men out of the 
denomination of whom it now speaks so 
kindly. 


Aw aged clergyman writes us the following 
testimony about the courtesies of Christian 
communion, which we commend to the gentle- 
men referred to: 

“To THE Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT : 

“Tf Prof. Wilkinson or. Mr. Theodore M. 
Banta desire further illustrations of a theme 
which it is desirable should have further dis- 
cussion, I can give them facts of personal ex- 
perienee. I was ordained by laying on of the 
bands of the presbytery in 1836 and have ever 
continued to be a minister of Christ in good 
standing, and am now member of the Congre- 
gational Association by whieh I was licensed, 
in 1834. : 

“1 fave twice preached the ‘ ordipance ser- 
mon’ before the communion in Baptist 











eburches ; once, by iuvitetion of the pastor, 





when he was present and wheu I remained {n the 

pulpit during the observance of the Lord’s Sup- 

per. The second case was at the earnest tustance 
of the pistor, who wished to go to minister to 
bis sick father, so he was absent ; but another 
Baptist minister was present and presided 
over the eommunion, after I bad preached 
over the‘ divided’ body of Christ and retired. 

“I was present once at » Baplist commun- 
fop, when a Congregational church bad been 
invited to worship with them during the reno- 
vation of their own bouse, That was Chris- 
tien amenity and courtesy, if not communion, 
At the close of an excellerit discourse; the 
Baptist pastor (for whom I had repeatedly 
preached) gave notice of the communion, and 
sald: ‘All present who are of the same faith 
and order with us are invited to remain apd 
partake with us.’ The Congregational 
bretbren looked at the table longingly and at 
each other lovingly but doubtfully, and then, 
concluding that they were ‘excluded’ by 
order (but not by faith), slowly and sorrowfully 
withdrew.” 

Dip the state of our eolumns permit, we 
should be glad to print in fall the Rev. F. E. 
Clark’s communication to uson our remarks 
on “The Society of Christian Endeavor.” 
Mr. Clark reminds us that such an organiza- 
tion could not fail to deepen the sense of indi- 
vidual personal responsibility in the churches, 
without going against the very end for which 
it is declared to exist. We shall be glad to 
know that our apprehension was groundless ; 
but we must wait to see whether this case 
proves an exception, The point we raise may 
not be a reason for declining to proceed with 
the Society ; but it isa reason for keeping a 
sharp eye on it and preventing it from runving 
into a great deal of society and a very little of 
“Christian endeavor.” The nearest possible 
approach to an unorganized movement of 
Christian opinion is the best, What organiza- 
tion there is should be addressed rather to the 
leaders and formers of Christian opinion than 
to the delinquents. Mr. Clark demars to our 
point that reliance on a centralized society for 
the promotion of “Christian endeavor” 
‘would plunder the Church of the most profit- 
able part of ite business.” He reminds us that 
the work proposed is to be carried on ‘‘by the 
Chureb and for the Church.” We should like 
it better had be added “and in the Church.” 
We do not object to Mr. Clark’s reminder of the 
interest the Church has in such work, however 
it ia carried om. But work like this is the 
eseential work of the Church. What is it to 
do, if not to promote Christian endeayor? It is 
the pastor’s business to see that the Church 
does this work and gets the full profit of doing 
it. The outside age may be useful, but 
only as employed to start the Church and as 
their work lies withiu the circle of the Church. 
As to our third point, that this kind of evan- 
gelization by societies may produce a poor 
kind of piety and Jead to a premature develop. 
ment, that would be all warn out by the time 
real and responsible life begins, Mr. Clark 
replies by admitting the danger and 
pointing out how the Society guards againat 
it. Very good. Itisa matter of judgment, 
in which forewarned is forearmed. We feel, 
perhaps, more deeply than Mr. Clark does that 

the Church exists to do sll this work and wust 

be made by its ministry and its own natural 

agevcies and methods to do it. Itis not 

enough that the good fruit shall come to it 
when ripe, and be gathered then into its garner. 

It must be fa it during the whole process from 
bud to ripeness. In one case the Church is a 
sort of apple-cellar, to store ripe fruit in. In 
the other it Is the vigorous orchard tbat grows 
it. It would be a healthy symptom if every one, 
as the light comes to his mind, should say: 
“ The Church must be awakened, The Church 
must do this work, I must look to it, in my 
own work and ministry,” instead of laying it 
up on the shelf io the peculiarly American way 
by saying ‘Go tonow. Let us form a society,” 


Tue Chicago Legal News gives the full text of 
Judge Field's recent decision, in which he held 
that a Chinese “ laborer”’ who was alréady on 
board of a ship bound for this country when 
the anti Chinese law went into effect did not 
come within its provisions; and declared the 
law to be applicable only to such “laborers” 
as should ship from foreign countries after the 
law went into operation. This seems to us as 
a just view of a very unjust law. In stating 
bis opinion, the Judge refers to a case of great 
hardship under the law. It appears that a 
Chinese “laborer” bought a ticket at San 
Francisco for his transportation to this city by 
the overland route. The rail-car passed by the 
Central Michigan route to Detroit, and from 
Detroit to Niagara Falls through Canada. 
When the Chinaman came to Niagara Falls, be 
was stopped and sent back, as coming witbin 
the prohibition of the act of Congress; and, 
upon retracing his steps and attempting to get 
into Detroit, he was there stopped, as within 
thé samé probibition. The result was that, al- 
thougl he had bought his ticket for New York 
City, he could not get te this city, be- 














cause the fraijrosd train passed ie a 
Canada in going from Detroit to Niagara F 
Judge Field remarks in regard to this case: 
“A construction which would justify euch e 
proceeding cannot fail to bring odfum upon 
the act and invite efforts for ite repeal. The 
wisdom of ite enactment will be better yindi- 
cated by a construction less repellent to our 
sense of juatice and right., All laws should be 
so construed, if possible, as to. avoid an unjust 
or an absurd conclusion.” This is jadicially 
and mildly said ; yet the anti-Chinese law {s so 
unjust and absurd in itself that {t is not pos- 
sible to avoid such a conclusion whenever and 
wherever the law is executed. 


Wuar Mr, George William Curtis thinks of 
the “ doings” of the Saratoga Convention Is 
very evident from bis letter, which speaks for 
iteelf and which we publish as follows : 

** ASHFIELD, Mass,, Sept. 30th, 1882. 
“WrxaM Ports, Beq., Secretary of the New 
York Civil Service Heform Association, 

**My Deam Mr. Porrs:—I have to-day re- 
turned from arun into Vermont, and I hasten 
to answer your astonished and astonishing in- 
quiry, which I have just received, whether I 
advise Republicans \o vote for Judge Folger, 
by saying in the most emphatic manner that i 
do not advise, have vot advised, and shal] not 
advise a course so totally repugnant to ail my 

litical convictioos aud to my reuse of public 

ty. The advice in Harper's Weekly,to which 

yes allude, was not mine and was published 

urriedly, while the press was watting, in my 
absence and without my knowledge. 

“Judge Folger’s ability and character are 
not in question; .but bis nomination is. That 
nomination was the combined 
power of fraud and patronage, and to support 
it at the polls would be to acquieace in ud 
and patronage as legitimate forces in a nomin- 
atiug convention. ery 00d citizen is bound 
toresist to the utmost such & wrong to free 
institutions and the only effectual way in 
which the’ Voters can emancipate themselves 
from the corrupt and debssing rule of a ma- 
ebine is to defeat its candidates. 

“ This, I believe, willbe done decisively by 
the Republican voters of New York and Penn- 
syivania at the election of this Autumn. They 
will see their party defeated, rather than fraud 
and the corrnption of patronage triumphant. 
Events in both states show that no graver po- 
litical peril now confronts the country than 
the complete subjugation of perty by unscru- 
prtous cahals, which bribe with public employ- 
ment, and pay their way by flilehing from the 
public treasury. , Thisis. an euil which will end 
in violence, nnless ft is conclusively rebuked by 
the people at the polls, Yonrs, very truly, 

“Grorae WiLptam Curtis.” 

We say amen tothis square and manly utter- 
ance, and cannot for a moment doubt that 
thousands of Republicans in this state will be 
of the same mind. The simple truth is that 
the honor, the good name, and the future in- 
terests of the Repnblican Party, aa well eo 
those of the country, demand that the Saratoga 
ticket should be repudiated and defeated at 
the ballot-box ; not by Democratic votes mere- 
ly, but by the refusal of Republicans to sup- 
port it.. The party will im the end gain more 
by defvat than it can possibly gain by success. 
The machine managers in this state and in 
Pennsylvania have made a crisis in which the 
defeat of the party in both states is to be pre- 
ferred rather than that “fraud and the cor- 
ruption of patronage” should be triumphant. 
We do not rejoice in the existence of the crisis. 
We profoundly regret it. But, the crists ex- 
isting, we believe im a surgery that cuts to the 
bone. This is the surest cure for the disease. 


At this time of the year s word will be in 
place to warn young women against going to 
Cuba as governesses or in any otber capacity. 
A few yours ago it was more the custom for 
Cuban parents to send their children to this 
country for education. Now, with less pros- 
perous times, they are seeking more to secure 
English and American girls as companions and 
governesees for theirchildren. But po woman 
should be allowed by her friends to maKe such 
a contract, unless it be, perhaps, in Havana, 
Cienfuegos, or Santiago, where there ‘is con- 
sular protection and where escape can be bad 
by steamer. But in the interior or in the cities 
of the soutbern part of the islandan American 
woman is not safe either from imposition or 
from, violence. Sbe is a prisoner in the house 
where she is engaged, simply because, with 
the horrible immorality of the island, it is not 
safe for her to go out of doors, even to go to 
church, and she is not much safer in the house. 
In a city like Trinidad, Santo Spirito, or Villa 
Franca, even, sheisa prisoner. She ot get 
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trouble and will cause s women dan- 
ger, from pretendés that it is not In order. The 
utter lonesomeniess of stich a Mfe is varied 
only by the frequent terror of it. It is im- 
possible, remember, for a young woman in 
such a position to have any congenial soci- 
ety which respects, morale—that is, out of 
Havana. We wish that.ecome of, our mission- 
ary societies would send missionaries to such 
cities as Trinidad and Sento Spirito, if it were 
only that poor women thus stranded there 
might find a harbor of refuge. An intelligent 
and devout Roman Catholic woman, who was 
persuaded to accompany a Cuban family going 
back from America, has told us how she used 
to pray that there might come a band of 
Protestant missionary women, that she migbt 
find somebody to whom she could pour out 
her heart, and who would teach the poor white 
and colored women that work is honorable 
and that immorality is really shameful. 





We do not imagine that any considerable 
party in the Methodist Episcopal Church wil! 
feel that the consolidation of The Methodist 
with the Christian Advocate will close the chan- 
nels of communication to independent thought. 
The official press, whatever it may have been 
twenty years ago, is quite inclined to permit 
free discussion within reasonable limite. 
Whether or not the founders of The Methodist 
were mistaken as to the actual necessity of an 
independent paper, it easily found and ably 
filled a fleld in denowinational journalism and 
demonstrated ite right to life and patronage by 
making itself well-nigh indispensableto alarge 
class o= the best minds of the Church. It was 
in ite first decade a very vigorous, aggressive 
journal, because it bad the sinews of war. If 
it declined in later years in ability and influ- 
ence, it was because the necessary co-operation 
of contributors and editors could not be se- 
cured with the means available. It did the 
Church grand service in the Lay Dele- 
gation movement and in the Book Con- 
cern troubles, and gathered, perhaps, the 
ablest corps of contributors that ary 
Methodist paper of that time possessed. 
After it saw lay representation introduced 
into the General Conference, it became ap 
earnest advoeate of Methodist union, and, 
though its hopes bave not been realized, the 
growth of the spirit of fratervity has largely 
prepared the way for organic union. Dr. 
Wheeler, its responsible editor, intimates that 
he will. continue in journalism.’ Dr. Carry, 
whose name must add to the strength and in- 
fluence of any paper, a4 a matter of course, will 
not cease to write forthe Church and the larger 
pudlic. The. publisher. Mr. Douglas. fongehi 
gallantly to make the papera success, The 
Christian Advocate will not, we suppose, be 
strengthened editorially by the change; but it 
has vigorous, progressive editor, under 
wh management it must continue to in- 
crease in influence and usefulness, and we 
greatly mistake his purposes if the Book Com- 
mittee does fot ere long make more liberal 
allowances for ite expeuses. 


Tur sharp conflict between the two wings of 
the Republican Party existing in this state, and 
also fm the State of Pennsylvania, as to the 
ticket for state officers, and the probability 
that the Democrats will in ‘both states elect 
their state tickets, make ft specially iaiport- 
ant that Repubdiicans in all the congressional 
districts of these states should try to act 
together in choosing members of Congress. 
The great danger is that their differences 
about state officers will extend to the election 
of representatives in Congress, and that in this 
way the Democrats may gain enough members 
to control the next House of Representatives. 
The Republicans have but a slender majority 
in the present Housé, and, should they lose 
several districts in this stgte’'and in Pennsyl. 
vania, the Democrats, gaining these districts, 
would be almest certain to control the next 
House, and may after the 4th of next March, 
have. the majority in the Senate. 
There is mo necessary connection. be- 
tween state tickets and congressional 
tickets, and Republicans will certainly be very 
unwise to extend to the latter their differ- 
ences about the former, and thus court their 
own defeat in the election of members of 





to Havana without being taken there under 
eseort, and fer thst she is dependent on her 
employer, who will have no wish to give it. 
Nor ean she expect any particular sympathy 
or active protection from the mistress of 
the family, who has been brought up in so 
low a school of morals that she will not take 
any interest to protect her governess. Cases 
are numerous of English’ and ‘American 
women who have been the victims of this 
horriblestate of things. Then the wagesoffered 
are very deceptive. A hundred dollars will 
shrink to fifty when one comes to be paid in 
depreciated paper. Further then this, not 
only is the American psssport necessary, but a 
local pass, which may be demanded anywhere 
on the high road and which causes infinite 





Cong Let them nominate good men for 
Congress, and then all goin for their support, 
even if they cannot agree as tO their local 
state tickets. The action of the Seratoga 
Convention, bad as it is, has notbing to do 
with congressional elections in the several 
districts of this state avd should not be the 
oceasion of dividing Republican voters in 
these districts. Republicans cannot afford to 
add the las of the next House of Representa- 
tives to the probable loss of this state in re- 
spect to state offieers. We call their attention 
to this point as ome in regard to which they 
are very likely to make a grave mistake. 





TE colored yoters im this city number about 
nine thousand, and, with few exceptions, are 
Republicans. At a recent convention of del 
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chosen to represent them and express 
sentiments, a series of preambles and 
tions was adopted, in which they affirm 
their adherence to the Republican Party and 
at the same time refer to the fact that they are 
scarcely recognized at all in the bestowment 
of offices. One of the preambles reads thus: 
‘* Whereas, We are tn full aceord with the 
principles enunciated by the Re Party, 
we feel it to be a legitimate right and fully in 
accord with the Declaration of Independence, 
upon which all loyal citizens stand, to declare 
that we have been and are, in a great measure, 
denied just recognition according to our 


the departments of state and mation; and 
that the Republican Party, with which we 
are almost uvanimously identified, has not 
fully ized the claims of colored Repub- 
licans fu district, state, and nation.” 

This is mildly said, yet in a tone of complaint, 
and there is justice in the complaint. The 
colored voters of this state made the state 
Republican at the last Presidential election 
acd but for their votes it would have been 
Democratic; and in that event General Han- 
cock, and not General Garfield, would have 
been elected. The Republican Party cannot 
spare the colored vote of the United States. 
It ie larger than the Irish vote, so generally 
Democratic. The significance of this vote iss 
good reason, if there were no other, why 
colored men competent to hold office should 
share fairly in the offices of the country. 
Mayor Low did a very appropriate thing when 
he appointed a colored man to the Board of 
Education of Brooklyn. 


s 


The Christian at Work wants missionary 
societies not to spend their receipts, but in- 
vest them. It says: 

** Instead of spending the principal at once, 

invest it and use the income. The result in 
the end would be permanent income, witb an 
avoidance of starved missionaries and the 
debt-liftiog Process which every missionary 
society in good health resorts to every year. 
We need to put missionary investments on a 
sound, solid financial basis, and, had this been 
done long ago, the gain to the effective work- 
ing power of missions to-day would be im- 
mense.”’ 
And the loss to Christian benevolence would 
be greater. Each generation must do its own 
work with allite energy, instead of relieving 
the next generation of its duty. The proposal 
would dry up the fountain of beneficence. 
Imagine Paul investing the benevolence of 
Achaia iv Roman bonds,to feed the next 
generation of Jewish poor tustead of bis, or to 
convert the next generation of Galatian pagans, 
instead of doing with bis might what his bands 
find to do for bodies and souls now perisbing. 
The Amcrices Raard received a beauest of a 
million dollars three or four years ago, end 
they are spending it as fast as they can, and 
wisely doing so, at the rate of $200,000 a year. 
They don’t want any permanent funds, nor 
does the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society want any more, we remember, 


We have always admired Judge Folger. His 
record fe admirable, his integrity has néver 
been questioned, his Jegal ability is of the first 
quality, and we believe he would make a good 
governor ; but we cannot vote for bim or ad- 
vise others to do so, for be was nominated by 
a stupendous fraud, the perpetrators of which 
should go to the state prison. Itis amazing, 
to the last degree, that Judge Folger does 
not turn bis back on these wicked con 
spirators and utterly refuse to serve them 
or keep any company with them. If the 
Republican Party expects to succeed, as 
fn the past, it must now and always deserve 
success. We advise Judge Folger, even now, 
after aceepting the vomination, to resign tm. 
mediately, to stop where he is, and not tarnish 
his good: uame by any participation whatever 
in the present state canvass. We have faith 
in his secret convictions. Let bim follow 
them in the gaze of a million young voters, 
all over the country, who must not be led 
astray by bis example. 





Tue eight professors who brought the 
charges against President Potter, of Union 
College, ere the eight solid, long-standing, re- 
liable, and present working professors. Pro- 
fessor Foster, who did not sign and does not 
approve the present movement as judicious, 
protested two or three years ago formally 
against Dr. Potter’s conduct. The circular, 
signed by five or six other inetructors, aesert- 
ing their confidence in the President, purports 
to come from professors ; but mot one of them 
wasafull professor at the time, though one 
has been made a professor since. In the board 
of trustees are 25 members, six ez officio, mak- 
ing 18 necessary toa majority. Belonging to 
the President’s side are the President, his 
brother (Howard), bis father-in-law, two special 
personal Episcopal friends, a gentlemen who, 
we are told, derives a good share of bis busi- 
ness from Brown Bros. (Howard Potter’s firm). 
That makes 5 (not including the President) of 
the8 who voted for him, Of the remaining 3, 
at least 2 agreed with themsjority which asked 





Dr. Potter to resign in their opinion of his 
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qualifications; but, for prudential reasons, q 
would not vote with them. What Dr. Potter 
will do {s not yet known ; but startling devel- 
opments are looked for. 


....A needed lesson in courtesy, to uses 
mild word, bas been read to a Presbyterian 
minister in Chicago, Oneof the most honored 
and able clergymen in that city read a paper, 
two weeks ago, before the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ Meeting in opposition to probibition of 
the liquor traffic by constitutional amendment. 
Before reading bis paper, be told his bretbren 
tbat be was not yet ready to speak to the | 
gevieral public, and wheu be did would prefer 
to doit.over his own signature. He, there- 
fore, requested that what he said be held as 
private, and not given to the public. The city 
papers honorably gave no report; but the 
Chicago correspondent of The Herald and Pres- 
byter seot that paper a long account and criti- 
cism of the paper. When the speaker and bis 
friends heard of it, they went to bim and pro- 
tested vigorously, but he would give them no 
satisfaction. His conduct, however, became 
such a matter of severe reprehension among 
the ministers at the meeting of Presbytery, a 
few days later, that he, at last, consented to 
send a telegram ordering the article sup- 
pressed. It was too late and the article ap- 
peared in the last issue. A most humble 
apology should be demanded of that corre- 
spondent,"on penalty of expulsion from the 
Ministers’ Meeting. 


...-Am important question is agitated in The 
World’s Orisis—namely, the probable climate 
of the prophesied new earth for which our 
Second Advent friends are so patiently wait- 
ing. That paper informs as that, as we shall 
not enter the new earth in our mortal state, it 
is not necessary that the Lord should so change 
the earth’s diurnal or annual motions as to give 
the earth a climate neither frigid vor torrid. 
“Who would apprehend,” it pertinently 
asks, ‘‘that an angel would suffer on a cold 
Winter day, if sent with a message to Green- 
land? Or suffer if sent on a bot day to South 
America?” God, it thinks, is more Ifkely to 
change us to fit the climate than to change 
the climate to fit us. 

.. . The Adpance gives currency to a report 
that the long-talked-of new Congregational 
paper of Boston is likely to be really estab- 
lished, at last. It is said that ample capital is 
already subscribed and that Dr. Spalding, of 
Dover, N. H,, editor of the New Hampshire 
Journal, is Lo be ite editor. May we be allowed 
to suggest one minor consideration? If a 
really useful and popular denominational | 
journalis projected, the nows ucpartments must 
not be neglected. A new paper cannot com- 
pete with The Congregationalist unless it be as 
big and as full as The Congregationalist. Dr. 
Spalding would make an admirable editor. He 
is a very keen and strong writer. 


.+--Mayor Low struck a bigh note im call- 
ing together tLe citizens of Brooklyn and 
addressing them on the condition of the city. 
He is right in showing that the government of 
acity has nothing to do with national poli- 
tics. It is an abomination that a city should. 
be misgoverned on the plea that a national 
party wishes it so. Let Mayor Low teach 
citizens that they can be independent, at least, 
in city politics. We shall try to teach them 
that they also may in state and national 
politics. 


----We see no sufficient reason why Secre- 
tary Folger should resign his secretaryship 
because he is a candidate for governor in this 
state. There is no incompatibility between 
the two things that demands it. Governors 
are often renominated and no one supposes 
that they should resign their offices when they 
become candidates for re-election. It will be 
time enough for Secretary Folger to resign 
bis office when the improbable event of his 
election becomes an accomplisbed fact. 

.---It looks as ifthe proposal for a testimo- 
nial to Dr. Ray Palmer, for the semi-centenniai 
anniversary of his ordination and marriage, 
would be a handsome success. Thé religious 
press have endorsed it very handsomely, and 
Dr. A. H. Clapp, of the Bibie House, reports 
that he has already begun to receive contribu- 
tions. Let the pastor of every church in 
which “‘ My Faith looks upto Thee” is sung 
see to it that at least one or two-dollar sub 
scriptions come from his people. 


«++» The partaker of plunder is said to be as 
bad asthe thief. No man should touch money 
procured by fraud. He should denounce the 
fraud and all its perpetrators and demand 
their punishment. If fraud is proven in the 
election of a representative to Congress, he is 
unceremoniously voted back to his constitu- 
ents. Fraud, our courte declare, taints every 
contract. Judge Folger knows this and has 
tangbt this. Let him now practice the truth 
he preaches. 


.-.. We believe, asa rule, that monay is neces- 


sary im order to carry on succesefully the work 
of an election. It costs money to hire halls 





_ and light them, toemploy speakers snd feed 
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them, to report epéscbes and print them ; but 
we don’t believe that any conscientious voter 
can give ope cent to eid in aby election | 
which is the outgrowth of fraud. Let poli- 

ticians this Fall take one practical lesson on 

this matter. 


.-.-In its issue Just before the New Haven 
and Quincy Councils The Congregationatist said 
that the question before them was “ whether 
the Congregational churches are ready to ad- 
mit to their ministry, in good and regular 
standing, persons leaning toward, if not dis- 
tinctly holding Unitarian views of the Atone- 
ment and Universalist theories of Eschatol- 
ogy.” Since the Council it pipes a pleasant- 
er song. 


--«»A thousand Republican citizens of Erie 
County have signed an address to the public, 
the substance of which is that the nomina- 
tions for governor and lieutevant-governor in 
this state were secured ‘through fraud, 
forgery, federal interferencé, and corrup- 
tion,” and that “ fraud is fraud, whether prac- 
ticed by a Democrat or a Republican,” and 
equally to be repudiated. So say we. 

.».+Now that the sad and shameful story 
about the Rev. W: H. B. Murray, bis ‘‘ aman- 
uensis,” and ber father’s suictde is published 
in The Advance, perhaps Dr. Withrow will 
think it worth while to havethe Park-street 
Church go to the expense of a postal card, to 
see if its late pastor will ‘‘ confess judgment.” 
Park-street Church is disgraced so long as its 
chureb-roll is defiled by this scandal. 


..»-The Republican Party was charged with 
fraud in the election of President Hayes, Let 
us pow wash our hands clean of any participa- 
tion in the frauds of the coming election by 
voting for either of the two leading candidates 
pamed at the late Saratoga Convention. Vote 


for other good men on the Republican ticket i} 


but let the Conkling, French, and Smyth 
tiéket severely alone. 


...-Conkling, French, and Smyth are not 
the men to lead the Republican Party and it is 
high time they knew it. Let them now keep 
silent. If they dare.to show their faces as, 
speakers at any political meeting during this 
canvass, let all good menatay at home. The 
party, ifit fe to live, must cast all such men 
overboard, for the more of them it has the 
weaker it will be. 


~.-A prominent ‘Stalwart’ in this state, 
being asked whether he expected that Secreta- 
ry Folger would be elected, replied: ‘‘We 
shall elect him or burst, We've nominated 
him and we’ve got to see him through; and 
weshall do it if theare’sa money conough aud 
patronage enough to accomplith it.”’ That is 
& specimen of ‘‘ practical politics.” 

....Alexandéer H. Stephens, as was antic- 
ipated, bas madé'a clean sweep in the election 
of last week in Georgia. The Bourbons in 
that state nominated him, not because they 
liked him, but because they knew that he 
would be a candidate for governor, whether 
they nominated him or not, and that he would 
be elected. 


..-, Ex-Attorney-General Lear, who presided 
last May at the Cameron Convention, that nom- 
inated General Beaver, is stumping the State’ 
of Pendsylvania against the candidate, and for 
Mr. Stewart, the candidate of the Independent 
Republicans. His purpose in so doing fs to 
break down the Cameron machine. Success to 
bim! 


....Mr, Hepburn, though nominated by the 
“Stalwarts”’ at the Saratoga Convention, does 
not belong to them and bas no sympathy 
with their political methods, In refusing to 
accept their nomination, he has done an act 
creditable to himself, as well as just and 
proper, im view of all the circumstances. 


..-. The fact that the anti-Monopoly League 
in this state has decided to help the Democrats 
in the pending election deepens the shadows 
that overhang the prospects of the Republican 
ticket. When added to the infamous proceed- 
ings of the Saratoga Convention, it makes a 
heavy load for Secretary Folger to carry. 

.--.We fear the stay-at-home editor of The 
Central Presbyrersvan, 1s getting impatient at the 
absence of bis associate, Editor Soutball, in 
Europe. He asks: ‘* When will the Church 
ever get rid of the gadaboute?”’ We have 
looked in-vain for Dr, Southall’s letters report- 
ing the British Association. 

----De. Charles H. Richards, of Madison, 
Wis., commenting on the Maryland Council, 
says that ‘*a Congregational minister is free to 
hold any opinion that a truly Christian’ minis- 
ter may hold,” He ought to be, Congrega- 
tionalism sins if it consciously makes itself 
smaller than Christianity. 


.... Why did the Admivistration commit the 
egregious political blander of attempting to 
force a candidate for governor upon the Re- 
publicans of this state? Senator Miller an- 
swers this question as follows: ‘This isan 
administration which thinks onty of offices.” 
cae This, Brooklyn Zagls seya' thatthe 
Kings County delegation” to the Saratoga 


‘ 
, 


Convention, “in so far as ft figured as anti- 
Cornell, was’ an organized lie’ and every 
member of it knew it to be a He.’ Thists 
alike strong and truthful, 

..».Bx-Senator Christiancy’s divorcee suit is 
said to have cost him ten thousand dollars. It 
has cost him far more in the domestic dis- 
Closures made, which ft would be better for 
all concerned to have kept from the public eye. 
Governor Plaisted has decided to quit 
Maine, aud make bis home inthe West, as soon 
as his official term comes to an end. He has 
since the last election become thoroughly 
disgusted with the Pine Tree State. 

«-+- Lt te stated that Judge Black has been 
engaged by the Mormons to test the constitu- 
tionality of the law under which the Utah 
Commission was appointed. The Judge is just 
the sort of man for the work, 

...»Dr. Gilbert, of The Advance, becomes the 
Western editor of The Congregationalist. We 
congratulate that paper, 

.«.-A letter from Robert Collyer, replying 
to our criticiem last week of a reputed inter- 
view with him in The Yost will appear next 
week. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Svusscrrprions should be renewed at) 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion; which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address.on each paper. Subscrip-' 
tions expiring after January ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as! 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promp!ly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THe INDEPENDENT, and thus get the! 
same at the Jow club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5 or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the! 
country which is:sold below $2 per anpum,, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tux INDEPENDENT can be bad 
in clubs of five or more at. that low price,) 
the result would be an immense accession’ 
to our subscription list. , 

' We thank a host of friends who are: aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Publisher's Department, 
Soornine and Heatine, we might with 


truth add certainly curing im every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s 


Balsam for — ‘olds, —_ igh 
Consumption.. It isan old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


GROW OLD GRACEFULLY. 
Iv ladies would follow this maxim and would re- 











healthful glow to thé ObéékK ahd softness to the skin. 
It is a very old preparation, put up by one of the 34 
ent -houses in thé coun and 1s used by indi: 
prominent in p 
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For sale by all Medicine Dealers. 
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RELIGIONS NOTICEs. 
1g of the onary 


THE Annuaf ; Aimariean Miss 
Association held in Plymouth Churoh, Cleve- 
0, me g x 
e 








an te chairman of the 
men 
Cleveland, is chairman of Com- 


v.H.M. Tenn 
mittee on Reduced kailroad Rates. 
for en di Mr. 8. 
a. . Plymout a Octo- 
ber 18th. “Applicants for reduced hotel rates should 
apply before ber 19th. 


. STRI Cor. Sec. A. M. A. 
> EBT» Reade street. XY. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
A CARD. 


The season for selling furs has commenced and mer- 
chants are advertising. Some are advertising: to sell 





cost, oth “ oh goods,” “ bargains, bargains.” 
tas : ‘Sgnetiera ‘ SsouptwintThave : 
never adv 
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BIRD & Co. 
HATTERS, 


SQLICIT AN INSPECTION OF THEIR 


FALL STYLES. 
Latest Tnportation of 


ENGLISH HATS. 
49. NASSAU STREET, ".. 


’8 PATENT. 


The Cleanest 
GRATE 
in existence. 


HIGHLY ORNA- 
MENTAL. 


A POWERFUL 
HEATER. 
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L. H. SMITE & CO., 
nome j 49 Sixth St., Pittebargh, Pa. 


NEW LOCATION. 
CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE 

25 Wort 20d St. bet Fifkh and Sixth Avs, 


NEW YORK. 














18 A STANDARD ARTICLE, 
Thoroughly Tested, Universally Approvee 
(aan : 
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ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & C0. 





INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS 
AT RETAIL. 
Presenting to the Public the Finest Se- 
lection of Novelties in above Goods and 
at Lower Prices than ever offered. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Paris Styles now open in Costumes, 
Evening and Reception Dresses, Cloaks, 
Dolmans, ete., etc. 





BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW ¥ORK. 


——EEEEEEeeEweas 
Financial, 
THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Tue hostility to our national banks, so 
mavifest among many Westera and South- 
ern politicians, seems almost incompre- 
hensible to one who is at all familiar with 
monetary affairs and wunderstauds the 
service which these banks render to the 
couvtry. Here is a village say of five thou- 
saud inhabitants, aod these inhabitants are 
doing the various kinds of business which 
naturally arise from such an aggregation of 
persons. Some of them are merchants, 
others are grocers, still others are manufac- 
turers, some are lawyers, and some are 
doctors. Taken as a whole, they run the 
economic machinery of the social system, 
each helping the other. 

Now, what these people want, among 
other things, isa good bank, for, at least, 
three purposes. One of these purposes is 
that of a depositary of funds, which they 
can draw at sight and which will be safely 
kept, subject to their draft at all times. 
Aty mav who {fs doing any considerable 
amount of business feels the need of such a 
depositary and by it is greatly aided in the 
facility with which he can do the business. 
A bavk supplies this want. It receives 
the deposits of ils customers and holds 
them subject to their call. They have 
witb the bank what is called a bank ac- 
count, in which are registered their depos- 
iis and drafts. Their funds go into the 
bank, and, as they want to use them, they 
draw checks against them. 

Another purpose is that which the money- 
lender fulfills, and which banks better ful- 
fill than any other class of money-lenders. 
Mr. A. wants to borrow for sixty days ten 
thousand dollars, and can amply secure the 
loan, and will be greatly accommodated by 
getting the money. Who will lend him 
this amount? That is the practical question 
for him. It will be difficult for him to find 
a merchant, or a grocer, or a manufacturer 
who has on hand this amount of money to 
lend. He must get it, if at all, from some 
one who not only has the money to lend, 
but who makes money lending a business. 
This is precisely what a bank.does, and, in 
doing it is, constantly furnishing conven- 
iences and facilities to those who need to 
borrow money and can furnish adequate 
security. A bank isan organized and legal- 
ized money lender, on the basis not only of 
its capital, but also the deposits which it 
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temporarily holds. It supplies, so far as 
can be done with safety to itself, the 
borrowing wants of the community in which 
it is located, and in this respect renders’a 
most important service to that community. 

Still another purpose is met by the issue 
of bank-notes to circulate among the people 
as the medium of exchange, redeemable in 
real money whenever they call for the 
redemption. Such note issues are a great 
convenience to all classes; and the experi- 
ence of the world is that, on the whole, 
there is no other method by which they 
can be so well supplied as by the agency of 
banks, existing and operating uoder the 
regulations of law. 

Now, these three purposes which we 
have briefly sketched are met by national 
banks in every village and city where they 
are located, and they are better met than 
they ever were before by any banking sys- 
tem that ever existed in this country. Take 
the fact that the entire losses of creditors 
by the failure of such banks since their 
organization have amounted to only some 
$7,500,000 in connection with the fact that 
for the last ten years they have held on 
deposit from eight to thirteen hundred mil- 
lions of dollars of the funds of their 
customers. Think of these enormous de- 
posits, and then of the trifling loss which 
the creditors have suffered, and where shal! 
we in the history of banking find the 
parallel? It cannot be found anywhere, iv 
any country or in any age. The fact is 
proof positive that our vational banks, as 
a general rule, have been managed with 
great care and wisdom. It could not well 
be otherwise, under the watchful super- 
vision of the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the regulations of law, which he is 
authorized to administer and apply. 

Take, also, the fact that in no case has 
the holder of a bank-note suffered loss to 
the amount ofa dollar by a bank failure, 
and that he cannot so suffer as long as the 
Government remains solvent. The Govern- 
ment guarantees every bank-note and holds 
in its possession bonds belonging to the 
banks abundantly sufficient to protect ‘t- 
self for this guaranty. And this fs the rea 
son why bank-notes circulate fn all parts 
of the country at an uniform value. no 
matter where they sre issued. 

Now, gentlemen of the anti-bank school, 
denouncers and haters of the national 
banks, please to tell us why you hate these 
banks. What have they done to justify or 
provoke your hatred? And, if you could 
destroy them, what will you put in their 
place, that will as wel] meet the wants of 
the people? 





NEW YORK CITY NATIONAL 
BANES. 


Tne officers of the national banks of this 
city are known in all financial circles as be- 
ing wise, prudent, conservative, and emi- 
nently able men in their special calling. 
The ability to manage money in activity, so 
that neither the principle nor interest 
shall be lost, is much rarer among men 
than we suppose, This ability, as shown 
by our city bank officials, is generally rec 
ognized, and one result is that the holders 
of ourity bank stocks are not confined to 
the city, but are scattered all through the 
country. We present a summary of a few 
of the leading items of the reports pub- 
lished in this paper: 


BANK OF NEW YORE, NW. B. A. 
















5g 0 cenaceeuscenese coesese $27,500,772 
Capital stock...... 3700.008 
Undivided profits................. 251,809 

IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
0 REST Ee Ee $27,088,883 
Capital stock 1,500,000 
aa) sey la ‘ensbaan’ 1,764,432 
Undivided profits 745,822 

NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
RESOUTCES,, .......cesessveceseeesces $20,270,484 
SEE Rnccscc: cascescsacgeens 2.090.000 
cores bn copeceseoeseccececeggnce sees 1,000,000 
Undivided profits...... .......... 200,902 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 

Resources............ 
Capital stock 


MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


eeerseceveeees $16,832) 
Capital stock @ Shane 
ad om Sees eee 000 
Undivided profits. .y..u+.-.-....06 739, 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
ji mar nc y-  ppeartreneecoeme tenn t/t! 











vesessooee Seteeceseceeess §8,270,075 
baat 


Resources. 
Genteel stock....... 


000 
Leowcececcccece 159.000 
Undivided profits. ........cecs-sses 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Ca o 3 
8u 






I 
Undivided profits... 








eocesdecdedete-socccccsed $17,525,805 
Capital stock 1,000,000 
iu 178,109 
divided PTONES. 6s cercceesceeeee 02,500 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
ROSOUTCES.........cseecessseressneees 813,240 
Capital stock........ ba 
Salnisa pec angen 100,000 
Undivided profits... a 98;409 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 








SAINT NICHOLAS NATIONAL BANK. 





LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 





Resources sees 95,000,114 
Capital stock. . 600,000 
Surplus........ ° 400,000 
Undivided profits....... .... Looe 01,1% 


oe 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne general condition of financial affairs 
are more cheering at the present time than 
heretofore reported within the past two 
weeks, and the amount of loanable funds 
have indicated a steady increase in amount 
upon the market. Still, there are those, 
who may be designated as chronic growlers, 
who affect to believe that everything is 
tending toward ruin, no matter how. 
prosperous the times or how encouraging | 
the prospects for the future. There is now 
every reason to believe that the pressure 
that has been experienced in the money 
market is over, and that from this time for- 
ward the situation wil! show a steady im- 
provement. In fact, it has been intimated 
by leading bankers that the rate of interest 
will not exceed from six to eight per cent. 
for the balance of the year. The market 
for the present week has worked steadily | 
toward increasing ease, as the prevailing 
rate in the later transactions was 6 and 7 
per cent., and even as low as 8 and 4 per 
cent. Holders of Government bonds were 
supplied at from 8 to 6 per cent. Time 
loans for long dates were made at 6 per 
per cent. and prime mercantile paper sold | 
at 6 and 8 per cent., in accordance with the 
date of maturity. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was quite and weak, with very few 
sales. Extended 5s declined 44 and 4js, 
coupon declined}. The closing quota- 
tions were as follows: — ' 
6s,’81,con.at 934 100% A t0084{ Currency 68,°95 180 orf. 
ti ai eRe 
119 «Currency 68,'968.133  -- 
48, 1907, coup....1 119 (Currency 68,°00.184 — 

It is reported that the new three-per-cent. 1 
bonds placed ov the market in New York 
have brought a premium of from 1 to 2 
per cent. The 4} per cenis. cannot be 
called, nor can the 4 per cenis., so that the 
work of redeeming these same three per- 
cent. bonds will probably begin by the be- 
ginning of the next fiscal year. 

The following was issued by the Treas- 
ury Department during the week: 

‘* Notice is hereby given tha’, upon the 
resumption of the exchange of bonds, No- 
vember ist, 1882 and, until further notice, 
the interest on the 8}-per-centum bonds 
surrendered for exchange into 8-per-centum 
bonds will cease, and the 8-per-centum 
bonds issued therefor will bear interest 
from that date.” 

The public debt statement for September 
shows the decrease of the public debt dur- 
ing the month to be $14,805,948.98; the 





P jess cash in the Treasury, 


(October 12,-1889, 


228.13, Cash in the Treasury, $246,836,. 
064.93; gold certificates outstagding, 
ag Mek silver certificntes outstanding, 
71,569,210; certificates of deposit out- 
standing, $10,670,000; refunding certifi- 
cates oftstanding, $435,000; legal tenders 
outstanding, $376,681,016; fractional cur- 
rency outstanding, $6,028,078.77; cash bal- 
ance available, $141,682,415, 52. 


Gop anD Si.ver.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $261,517, which 
added to the amounts previously reported 
since the first of January, gives a total of 
$3,362,695 to the presenttime, The exports 
for the corresponding periods were $58,- 
200 and $44,238,645 respectively. 

Several millions’ worth of new gold cer- 
tificates have been received at the office 
of the Assistant Treasurer in New York, 
for his signature before issuing. 


Forzign Excuance.—The market for 
foreign exchange is much the same as re-~ 
ported last week, with a constantly increas- 
ing supply of bills, though just before the 
close of the week a better demand arose and 
rates clused steady and strong. The 
nominal asking quotations for 60-day bills 
was marked down 1} cents and rajlied 4 cent, 
being now $4.81}. That for demand fell 
1 cent and recovered 4 cent, to $4.86. Act- 
ual business was done at concessions raog- 
ing from } to 14 cents from the posted 
figures. 

Banu STATEMENT.—The statement of 
the Associated Banks issued by the Clearing 
House for the past week shows ap unex- 
pected exhibit, which is of a very favorable 
character. It shows a contraction in loans 
of $4,901,900, a gain in specie of $1,980,- 
600, a loss in legal tenders of $83,200, a de- 
crease in deposits of $2,447,400, and an iu- 
crease in circulation of $108,700. The 
movement for the week results in # gain in 
reserve of $2,559,250 and the banks now 
hotd $471,825 in excess of legal require- 
ments. 

It is believed at the Treasury Department 
that the national banks have about com- 
pleted the exchange of: their bonds into 3- 
per-cents, as no receipts have been noted 
for several days. 

The Comptroller of the Treasury has 
éalled upon the pational banks for a report 
exhibiting their condition at the close of 
business on Tuesday, the 8d inst. 

The acting Secretary of the’ Treasury, 
upon the request of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, has submitted the following 
questions to the attorney-general for bis 
opinion in reference to the right of national 
banks to certify or accept checks beyond 
the amount on deposit to the credit of the 
drawer. 

3 Hes a national bank the legal right to 
accept checKs drawn cpov it uuless the 
drawer has the amount stated in the check 
actually on deposit in the bank? 

2. If anational bank has the power to 
make such an a¢ceptance, would such an 
acceptance at a time when the money was 
not on deposit to the credit of the drawer 
be a Hability for money borrowed, and as 
such be required to be limited to one-tenth 
of the paid-in capital of the bank, as pro- 
vided by section 5,200 United States Re- 
vised Statutes? 

8. Ifa national bank has the power to ac- 
cept such checks equal in »mountin any 
one case to one-tenth of its erpital, would the 
acceptance of any number of such checks 
to an amount exceeding in the aggegate 
the amount of its paid-in capital be in 
violation of section 5,202 United States 
Revised Statutes? 

Bank Stocks.—The closiog quotations 
at the Board for city bauk shares were as 
fullows: 











{Unioa 
|Uni. States Nat..— 
- {Wall St. Nat’l....101 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 

America. .......-- 161 — |Merchants'...... 130 ..— 
American Ex....130 — |Merchants' Ex.. 93 06 
Rutch’s & Drov’s.180 — — 
Broadway.......240 — sont 
Chase ...........-189 = _ 
121 me 

800 162 

- 140 

= 108 

180 = 

“a 150 





Srock Market.—The excitement of last 
week was continued on the Stock Exchange 
and speculation was very active throughout 
the week. The ‘‘ bears” continue to hold 
the control of the market, and make many 
vigorous onslaughts on Louisville and Nash- 
ville, Union Pacific, Richmond and Dav- 
ville, and its dependent, Richmond and 
West Point, Denver and Rio Grande, and 
finally New Jersey Central, witb the effect 
of completely demoralizing the market on 
several occasions. The most important in 
its consequences was the decline in Louis- 
ville and Nashville, which was occasioned 
by rumors of a huge floating (ebt, and also 
that there would be an issue of 000,000 
of new ——— indicated as gree- 
able tion for the compan occupy 
and po tikelibood of financial embarrass- 





f outst the 1st inst.,: 
amount of debt $1, 464, 10,4 
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tended in 8 downward direction, 
of values future will bring forth is a diffi- 
cult problem to solve, as regards Wall St.; 
but lively times are anticipated and bigher 
prices, . The sales of the week amounted 
to 2,980,690 shares. 

Frvancrat [reEms.—We call attention to 
an article from the peu of “‘ Uncle Rufus” 
Hatch, copied from the New. York Times. 
He takes the ground that the extension of 
railroads competing with each other will 
bring disaster upon all good railroad prop- 
erties which are conceded to be good. At 
the same time, he thinksthe Western coun- 
try is growin, rapidly. We neither con- 
demn nor endorse the position Mr. Hatch 
takes, but bis views are certainly worthy of 
consideraticn. 

The St. Nicholas Bank is to be congrat- 
ulated on securing the services of Thomas 
C. Pollock, Esq., a8 cashier. 

DIvIDENDS. —The Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé Railroad Company has declared a 
quartely dividend of one dollar and fifty 
cents per share, payable Nov. 15th, 

The Union Trust Company of New York 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent, on the capital stock, payable on and 
after October 10th. 





Bonds. 


The poliey of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption will 
render it necessary for many holders to rein- 
vest money lying in safeg and vaults in the 
form of old issues of bonds, which have 
ceased or will soon cease to bear interest, 


Government Bonds can be obtained at tr 
office tn-any «mount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
tequired from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New, 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 





E en to orders by Mail 
aod Teepe “gn give by Mal 
other = tLe ond 1-7 investors out 4 


the city. 


Our Mémoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Great Britain, 
e lreland, and France, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA, A} 
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DIVIDEND Ne. 13. 


uarterly dividend of One Dollar and Fi 
> share will be payable November 15th, 1882, at ie 
fice of the Com aay in Boston to stockholders of 
record October 14t aye ke at close of business, 
Transfer books will be closed October 14th, at close 
of business, and reo October 21st, 1882. 
one National Ban! Bank of ioaee in New RL rk, 
sfer agents dividend to stoc hold- 
ba registered in Few York. 

The Merchants’ Loan and Trost Company ae = 
cago, transfer mts, wilt pay Fe edividend to 
holders registered in Chicago 

GEO. L. GOODWIN, Assistant Treasurer, 
05 Milk Street, Boston. 


PER CENT NET. 


Loans placed on Improved Farms in the 
Red River Valley, D.T. First Mortgage 
Title guaranteed. Security four times 
amount loaned. Loans made for three 
and five years. Parties having funds te loan add 
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BRADSTREET 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and 
Public Economy. 





(Sixteen Pages-- Weekly.) 


Published by THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 Broadway, New York. 








Terms, $5 per year, in advance, ineluding postage, 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





Asa financial and ial newspaper the fore- 
most purpose of BRaDsTREET?’s is to be of practical 
service to business men. 


Its special trade and industrial reports; ite weekly 
epitome of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States and Canada,and the summaries of assets and 
Nabilities are alone worth the subscription price. 

THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 18 REPORTED 


GENEVA AWARD. 


] and personal attention given & the 
press, and trial of cases in iat the urtof Ais. 
toma rt ims in Washington, D. C. 
An extended experience in the Super Opes) 008 
unusual a rm 
al etmanee, ta Time for 


dpeketing canes expires Sach 1883, Alicases 
not entered on or Vetore that da te will be thereafter 








fums n4 pril, lovem 
ber, 1866, Interest allowed from t o time of the 
loss or ee of pecnetumns until Murch Sist, 1877, 


Foll information ¢ siven on application to the under 
J. F. MANNING, 
Attorney and oS EEL it 
131 Devonshire Street.................... Boston 
69 Wall Street................0.:+-005.. New Yorks. 
1424 New York AV esc. ‘s+ Washington. D ¢ Dc, 


TEAL TEENS HOUSE > 


HENRY CLEWS & =e 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 
(NEXT DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE.) 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, and Cotten t = a 
only on commission for h 





cash or 0} 
received. Four pe unt, allowed on all att a3 


ances. Members of the New York Stock —_ 
New York Mining Rueownge and the 
of Trade. Private wire to a 

cor. 234 Bt. 


N.Y. Brancnes, ) 958 Broadwa 
eneeted by ' Grand Central Hotel, opp. Bond 8+, 
846 Broadway, cor. Leonard St. 


No Risk‘ Solid 10 per Cau, | 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds, 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 
For Cireular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, TIL 
PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River Valley Farms. 
ay os 








Savon See my order. References and fuller 
in} rma on 2 oes on Ere 


eee cident Merdhaniea? 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established..-...................1857. 
REAL ESTATE 2ougut AXD SOLD On 
PROPERTY RENTED. tnd cared for 


tances made promptly. ms 
TAXES. ‘aia, * Assessments looked after and 


LOANS crit morteags for & term of years 














CITIZENS NATIONAL BANE, 
GRAND FORKS,D.T. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVEL: 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, Aste’ 
RAW BILLS OF kkcw Awe 4 AND MAKE TEL- 
MONEY ON EUROPE 
















TERN 
TGAGE £0, 
Eves 


id en-dae 








RANDAL H. FOOTE, 


(Established 1860.) 


Banker and Broker, 
re SeosDwars. N. Y¥., 


TITIES, 
city AND TOWN BONDS, WHETHER 
DEF AULY Of INTERESE-P YING. 


UOTATIONS C HEERFULL 
PLICATION. S SURERIUELY FD SoLicitED. 
Es rehneis NEW JER- 


WANTED. 
MEXICAN Pe 
SEY and a) 
iene ee © reege ocean 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


wil do well to write pees the old Banking 
OL ONMFP. PANY, 


me “41 WALL et fasts Bite cane 


‘Der cont, payable 





THE INDEPENDENT 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


— Stock, $1,000,000. 





SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 

Corporate and Private pe ages 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Com: having lines under construction and 

P or neg 

FINANCIAL ROOTMATIONS couducted for Coun- 

es, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Cor, 

WILL ‘ON 


UCT. THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies-and other 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 
REE CURA TONAL BANK OF tate Oliry OF 
New York, in the State of New York, 
at the ry ot business. Gctober 8d, 1882 : 
RESOURCES. 










Fob 
Esse 


ee 














aBRE 


ye 
& 
SBASSSERESSE 


ibs 


s 
33 
8 


450,000 00 
38,750 00 
2,000 00 


Redenption fund with ve 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulatio 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 6 
per cent. redemption fund 


Sanaa LE: seseeees $42,849,071 94 


seeeeeee oe aneee 








Capital stock paid in aan erns $8,200,000 00 
ty STEEL, « «ss nen'sacepehoat 640.900 00 
fvided profits...........-.s++0. 718,419 7% 
Dividende bank-notes outstanding. ti '4 4 
7 nD npaid,,,,...... pomacacs y 4 
nt . — weeupeenes cng need 17,306,145 68 
fudividual de 4s 
Fawn f certificates of S 
Due to other national banks a 
e 





Total.. S80 oT O4 
State oF New Yori. Coury or New Yor 
r of the “abovenamed 


UT. 
oubecehed dans fore mé, this 6th day of 
Oe eet SEO 
orrect, — : 

ROBT W. STUART, Directors. 
CHAS. 8. SMITH, ) 


SESE DE RUS RAPED Sk 
and pepe speneces evepppesresece $8,721,865 
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>. eet 
aon 





-tender 
ye fund with U.S. Treseurer © 
per cent. of circulation) 


SARI a Nie» r 
LrABiLITiES: 
Capital stock paid in..........0.4+ RUT ae 





),000 00 
ur fund 1,400,000 00 
0 see lee 





Tar 














Divi 
dividual de 


Demand 

Certified Checks............ss0ss.0++s00+ 

Cashier's checks Outstanding............ 
other national banks. 





ite subjec 
tes of 


Due to 
Due to state banks and bankers. 








Wl Aeatmnads-snngnnese covaned ccugns 480, 
STATE op New Yorx. Co pK Fed papel Youn, sa es wed ag 
L, GEO. J. MCGOURKE tbovenamed 


true tothe beet ot my Fnowdge and) 
LEY’ Cashier, 
Gunsestnes Wn iwaee to before me. ig! 3 7th day of 























RrOoRt @ OF IDN OF TH 
Rik causa te a ot New 
ork, at New York, in wy rk, at the 
close of business October 34 
04 
ose J 00 
stocks, bonds, a: m: oe 50 00 
from other national banks.... ...... 111,744 35 
from state banks and hecnontees ed 15,867 19 
Real estate............ webs 18, 00 
Current and taxes 1 82 
Checks {7 A z 
Exchanges for Clearing. 
} ay other banks 00 
b dbuddl dons cegecscceep oO 
al pe ccnese notes... 00 
fund with U. 
it) rm, cent.of circulation). -_ 29,500.00 
Total.....s.ccssdes Cispitivies°°"""* 910,328 98 
Capital stock paid in — as 
puspies fund..-.s.. 150,000 00 
Undivided profits................. 83,009 11 
Nal = anand 450,000 00 
1,178 26 
Demand certificates of de 
be deégose LES OF: 1,190 00 
Certified cheeks............ 8,647,498 4 
Cashier's cheeks outstand- 
BIS cath Whe osecsegecooes 201 o-cnee SS 
Due to othernational banks........... oees 
Ha to state’ banks and bankers...... ieee 78 









AS Cy 
hed bank, do 
ballet is true, to the best of of my kn 

Subscribed and sworn to before Jy} thie 6 





































costa Ran ER 


MON or a 
Balad Y 
Sa tos of New York, at ot ae 








Redemption fund with U: 8. Treasurer (6 
per cent. ofcirculation)............ eoeccee 


TOtal. ..cccccccccesersessses-sees 
‘uta LITIES 
Capital spock: paid ia... 


us 

Undivided = ocenseminenéeo 
National bank- notes “suitebaivdling 
Hae un 









Serbier’s aye outstanding... 
U nited | States deposits. .........-««0»« 


Due to other 0, 8 ab banks neces 
Due tostate banks and 








Bath oan. ccccscsconccnasese ereesee es yee u“ 

STaTE OF New York, Cocnry oF New York 

I, EDWARD SKILLIN, Comma of the shovenamed 
bank, do Soles mnily swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my kaowreoge and and belief, 

Ds, Cashier, 

Suheeriors and sworn reece ay 2S ‘6th day of 

) 12 Y, Jn. 


Gorsect.- actest: ELIAS 8, 
MORRIS att 
EDWARD BA 


T OF THE CO DITION OF THE 
Riis G NATIONAL BAN hing 4 in 6) 
York, at the close ot busin 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. . +++ $2,765,019 
OvePAPATI, 0.55... c0ccccrrcccresces o 782 
ef S. bonds to secure circulation 500,000 
United States pends op hand 20. 


tke 


353333 
3 sastazaassees 






Du 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 


Current expenses and tax 22, 

Premiums paid.. Soe 82, 

Checks and other cash items..... ee 10,881 

Exchanges for Clearing house... wet 249,573 

Bilis of other bank?........--ccsccccseseues 14,060 

«bene paper currency, nickels, ner 5 
nies 





22 
Sa 
g2 
S38 


sal conker notes . ; 
Taga tender fund with U. &. Treasurer 












(6 per cent. of circulation)....,,,..... 22,500 00 
‘otal........ bebcoccvccoseses or) 4,818,240 89 
k paid tf ro —_ 4 7 $500,000 00 
Ca toc oe ccececste gdosvccdes oe F 

f “es lus one! ” 100,000 00 
individed 98.499 48 
Nat ional beaks ete outetanding.. 411,300 00 
Dividends unpald............,....++ 1,226 00 
ndividual de its hig to chee! 2,910,605 60 
Demand f deposit,. 10,812 08 
Certified Checks. ........+..se-008 70,000 08 
Cashier’s cheeks outstandin oe 512 7 

Pre to other national banks....,....... | 427.517 

Due to other banks and bankers... .....". 282,506 
pocctectoocccsccosens copeegsoocess 818,240 32 


80 
puiediines and sworn to before me, this 6t sey,* 
oneeen 1882. ING, Ni ny 
Correct.—Attest: JO AN © CASTER 
HARRY. ‘ MeDRIDE, 
PO OF THE CONDITIO AE 
RS ay NATIONAL Pox RE t A, Fon in 
ar _— York. at the close of business Oct, 


‘ Directors, 













RESOURCES. 

Loans and Giscounts,.......c0.cscceeeess» $1,507,585 98 
Overdrasts. .......ccrcnnsec-seesense een 43 64 
U. 8, bonds to secure Cireulation.. 250,000 00 
U 5S. bonds on hand...,.............. 200 00 
Other stocks, a bond and mortgages $4,820 45 
Due from other national banks...... 65,644 97 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures.. 0,170 04 
Coos and, othe rear cnah 7. pen cpeccoccces 18,404 4 

. -» 191,502 
10,321 00 
20 35 
175.328 00 
aN tender notes 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. ures oh é 





















per cent. of circulation)........ 11,2650 00 
TOA) .conccescencee grovavesccesecccooces $2,500,888 99 

ttal ‘ | MEADILIT TES. pm 
Saatesbe cn 00 
Individed profits 66 
Rational bank-notes entesanding.. oe 200 00 
Dividends unpaid....., 518 96 
ndividual ide te subje ct to check... 1,883,666 O1 
Demand — tes of deposit... 18.104 50 
Certified BORER) . con sf- as sguans 25, a7 
Due to lst national banks.. 19,279 68 


Total. 82,590 
a on New or New Yonk, ss 
T MILTON, ¢ Cashier of the abovenamed 
baba do solemnly swear that the above spepoment is 
true, to the best of my knowioczeat and be)i 
Su and sworn to bef gto g hay ot 
‘ore me, t a 
osuede tae. T. ©. Maynew, Notary. 
Correet.—Attest: H. P. Dr GRAAF, 
W. E. CLARK Directors. 
. FOSTER, 


R® Tone Re OF FRErone OF THE Cc CONDITION OF TH 
NATIONA 
- at New Tork sin the vote sof Ne New York, at the 


tle of business Oc’ 
as ESOUKCES, 























peed oh banks . 
Due to state banks and bankers. 








Loans and discounts........... - OBOE £8 
CO PP ren te il 2 
United §tates bonds to secure ctreuiation 600.000 ; 
United States on han 60,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mo 541,642 70 
Due from other n national banks 123.182 37 
ue from state banks and bankers 5,217 98 
Real estate, furniture, and 200.000 00 
Currentexpenses and taxes pes 18,085 77 
Checks ‘and other cash items.. 12,824 6 
mohanges See Cie Clearing: house 762,609 39 
Bilis of other ba: 6.757 00 
Lal tender notes.. 228,180 00 
em ption fund with United States 
easurer (6 per cent. of eirculation) 26,151 00 
BeOS dvsdecccvcecoesesceseccesse seveee 65,090,199 55 
Capital stoc! $600. 
ped ray fund..... 400. 
Undivided 
;aigeat | Ses, 


- 





_— 






















@1Lins, Bounen SJennuss, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — New Yor 


Accounts of Banks. Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
iesned. 

Bonds and Stecks benght and seid on come 
mission and fall information given 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 
GE TEE. SOT IMO, Us THE 

ORK, at Lae York, in the 5 
at the close of Cede oe tae ‘ia “ot 





and digcounts... .... 2.6.6... cceccesee 91,725 087 41 
bonds So qeouge ees iat’n, par value 890,000 
atocks, mortgages... ... J 
Due from other national banks........... 196,715 97 
Due from state and private banks and 
























8u 
vided profits ée 
lating notes received 
from Comptroller........... 
Dividends unpaid. ...........cccsceevessees 2,878 80 
Indtvidual “deposits subject 
chee gescce . $1,500,194 69 
Demand certificates of ‘de 5,981 
88,725 $1,099,111 Lo) 
a ae 12,047 
Due to other national banks... .......... 172,128 «0 


Due to state and private banks and bank- 
ors. 


Starz or New Yorx. County or Naw ¥ .: 
I, OLIVER F. BERRY Cashier of The esmen's 
ational Bank of the city of New York, do solemuly 
@wear that the wabove statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and 


LIVER F. BERRY. Cashier. 
oe te and subscribed before re me this 6th day of 





Y. County. 
Correct.—Attest : IAM & yn re 
RATHANIEL { Directors 
fiche RP BERRY. 








ROR CE LSE MES 84 






















RESOURCES. 
Loans ana Giscounts.......+-... boeeneerees 07,008,948 4 
60,000 00 
Oiher s and 6,900 00 
850,696 12 
40,386 24 
Cu nses and Ny S08 Bs 
t and taxes pald....... ¥ 
r cooks on other cash finde ee rho'boe 88 
Clearing house.. 393,240 92 
28,004 00 
56 00 








chec 
Due to other national banks 
Due to state and petvate 


tional 
pa be 


"I mirmed to pay subscribed before me, this 6th day 
of October, 1883: 


Notary Public, K Co. 
Correct—Attest: HARVEY FARR GTON, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN 8. WARD, 








pre T OF Gaal Ba CONDITION oF bed 
; at New York, ‘in 
State of fe ad the close of 


rtitied 


L 
bank, do so! 


true, to the best 
Sworn to 
October, 


the chose 


ividends 
Individuai 
De d 
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the 








Total 
ATE OF New Yorx. County 6 
A N 8. APGA 
bank, do golemaly, swear tha 
true, to the’ best of m 


_eteertn ana even tg ek 


Correct.— Attest : Ror Pr AEA Seal E 
REESE TMG AT AOR 
bein Ong Ha 


iy - New Y¥. 
close of 


Due from ot 


Dee Som Seats beaks and vanhues 
house 








Due to 


Due to state banks and bankers 


Correet— Attest: wie BAY 
D. RA 


oe 


ends 
Padi doa 5 
Cashiers cheeks 





is 
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“ese ee 
25a 


$9283 


&s . 
$y 
aeeseseese ¢|3 S38 s¥Razsazesses 


ptoss 
A Et 





Kelemetion toed jy with U. S. Treasurer 
per cent. of ciroulation)............... 4,500 











e| 


orien Mie ¥5 seennannaannas at iene ce SN 
wes! AAC Wine Cashier of the abovenamed 
solemnly aweer that the sbove statement i 

= No the best ot sey, soewe 





RIGS RPL PE 























PaO cc ccnrewcccegecccss ccc csgccce gees « 95,964,155 41 41 

Sr. ’ Courry or New Yorx, as. 

tyAS D idemt of the abovenamed 
do above 
to folemaly smog D. 
often oo 

Y Public, 
Correet.—Astest : 













+e eee t eee eget eset nese eeeseeerase 








Due depositors follows 


ees 9020,728 41 
opined shvecke (77077. ahbew as 
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State of N: 
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55,750 =e pan} s 


national banks......... ani 10,881.040 





«sees 897,088,882 50 









ae ee Comes Se Baw eee: 
~ ational aitoual ‘Bank. of Now, ror 


diet 
6th day 
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Exchanges for 
Bills of ———- 
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S$82SS8R3 


nase e eee OPE e Rene neeneee 


on 4 ‘cortificnsa... 


emption fond: with U. | 
Due trom U. 8. Treasurer 
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2253235 
guscecseza 
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A eral Amen ene 3 917,525,805 09 


State or New Counry or New Yorx, ss.: 


D. G. BACON, 








Ree Henbantite NaT{ORAL. BAD or, ¢ New 


the Sate of Bow York, atthe 


32 
8 


gard. 





Repu 
yh 
H 
an 
esas 








r notes he 
ption fund with U. 
Oper ~—} fh -*- the noe 40,000 




















or Nirw York, CouNTY oF New 3 ‘Youn oo 
is a try tice Pe Sr. JOHN, Cashier of the abovenamed 
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$8,460,202 67 


statement js 
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Trust Compary ; 4 New Yor, Sree, { 
Wises ae 


TENWRLAPNE Fat 


serena tn on tarurday, October 
ednesday, October 1 1888. 
«Od reopen on Wetneen et TDEOM necretary 
DIVIDEND Ne. 61. 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
New Yor«, Sept. 18th, 1882. 
T= BOARD OF DIRECTORS HaVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company 
from’ the net earnings of the three months ending 
September 80th instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 16th day of October next. 
to shareholders of record on the 20th of September 
instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’elock on the 
afternoon of September 20th instant, and reopened 
on the morning of the 17th of October next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
















[October 12, 1888, 
ALL AROUND THE CIRCLE. 
‘ : FUS.”” SWEEPING T HOR- 
aecagr a LZ0N AGAIN. oe 


gIS VIEWS ON STOCKS, ‘‘ WATER” TISSUE 
BONDS, RAILWAYS, FINANCE, AND “TRS 
MARKET.—JAX GOULD’S INVENTIONS. ’ 


Uxcizs Rurvs Haron, ‘the sage of Wall 
Street, pee ae at es evenin; by 
f Times, why catied u m 

a reporter for * am and 


ask bis of the 
to opinion — 
Hateh received the 


the futare course of 
speculative cireles. Mr. 

reporter pleasantly iv his cozy library, and, 
lighting a cigar and tucking him away 
comfortably on the lounge, said he hed no 
objection to expressing bis views on the situa- 
tion as he now sees it. The reporter called 
Mr. Hatch’s attention to an article recently 
printed in The 7imes, in which Mr. Hatch said : 
** Conservatism in Wall Street for the next few 
months will pa¥ a safe dividend,” snd asked 
him what be meant by that. 

‘1 mean that the country is prosperous,” 
said Mr. Hatch; ‘‘but that Wall Street has 
heavily di-counted that prosperity. The same 
weak spots which existed a year ago exist to- 
day ; but some of them have been worn much 
thinner. Last iy we had * cfops and 
high prices. ear we ve good crops, 
oe vices, and Hight export demand... Last 
year the impending bankruptcy of several 
large incorporated properties stared ué in the 
face. ‘This year, though have not actually 
collapsed, their condition is but little im- 
proved and they are almost ready to totter and 
fall. We have added to the list of securities 
dealt in on the New York Stock Exebange 
some $60,000,000 of paper, or * water,” if you 
choose to call it that, All of these extra issues 
are on property that some péople consider Al 
or above par. Among these are Delaware and 
Lackawanna, $22,000,000 ; Milwaukee and 8t. 
Paul, $19,000,000; Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy, $15,000,000 or $20,000;000 ; on Pa- 
Stes $8,000,000; Lake Shore and Chicago aud 
Northwestern, an unknown quantity ; not to 
speak of large amounts of stock that are given 
away by various companies as bonuses and 
otherwise. Some of these very companies have 
been further weakened by the building of 
competing Vines, to rival them for existing 
traffic. And these are some of our weakest 

**How do these affect the genera] condition 
of affair«?’’ inquired the reporter. 

“Take Union Pacific, for fastance,” resumed 
Mr. Hatch. * We find, by back a few 
years, that our early impressions of that road 
were that it was = -monepoly, u Jay 
Gould’s control. He sold out at 76 to 90, When 
he could no loager control the m y, and 
went into other investments. The first cut 
into the Union Pacific monoply was the build- 
ing of the Southern Pacific Railroad from Cali- 
fornia eastward. That was divide No. 1 on 
traffic. The next cut was the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, avd Quincy system, reaching to Den- 
ver, Here came in divide No. 2. The Denver, 
Rie Grande, and Western will reach Ogden this 
year. ~ is traffic oS 5, Next wef 
by scanuipg our m at the Ueites Puc: 
bas y lost ie idatade bustvuess, and 
that by next July they will losetheig Ida 
Washington Territory, and Oregon traffic, 
of which formerly went to San Francisco and 
came thence overland by their lines. For the 
future this business will be done bythe North- 
ern Pacific Road, which Will be completed dnr- 
ing 1883. If reportis true, the Unton Pacific 
Road is obligated to the extent of over $100,- 
000 per mile—a pretty heavy debt fora road 
that Is being cut and paralleled at every 
point. 

@ ** Now, look’at another phase of this hollow- 
ness of corporations, about which the general 
publie knows little or nothing. The Erie Rai}- 
road, it is said, owns scarcely a single engine 
or car out of allits vast rolling stock. 

‘(ft hires them, practically, from the Car 
Trust Company, to the value of about $26,000,- 
000. The Denver and Rio Grande road is fo 
the same condition. They do not own an én- 
gine, ora car, or a wheel, not even a brake. If 
they did, Oey ieee use it now to good ad- 
vantage in Wall Sircet, to cheek the down- 
grade tendency of the siock in the market. 
We find that all these roa 1s are paralleling 
others or being themselves paralleled at 40 to 
60 ecnts on the doflar. There exists to-day the 
same Craze that existed last year and for tey- 
eral years past to make fortunes out of tissue 
paper. We find the banks lending money at 
any rates anywhere befween 6 and Si per cent, 
while they haye loans outstanding aguregating 
$319,000,000, and only some $20,000,000 in cur- 
rency and the balance of their reserve in gold, 
thongh the exchanges throughout the country 
aré against New York. Monéy {s scarce fn 
Boston and all other commercial cities in 
the East. ‘The cotton crop {# not moving 
yet..and it will eee, large sum of 
money from New York to pnt it in motion... 
The tonnage of the hog will be 85 t6 "40 
per cent. less than {ft was year, while it 
will take about the ssme amount of money to 
move it, owiltig to the advance fn price “The 
crops will all move slowly this year, because of 
the great decline in all kinds of grains. The 
railway tonpage will be less,and when the 
balance sheets of the roads are shown there 
will be great disappointment among invest- 
ors. How much of the prosperity based on 
thts year’s crop estimates i been discounted 
in Wall Street is now and may remain an un- 
known quantity. My beliefis that it has all 


the Wet and No 


rapid'y 
peop the Yast infinx of iprants 
our iets month. Wetnd oni $20,000.. 


every 
000 of piwer.monev fn New Y¥. > A 
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Wabash, and Several other *boshes" that 1 
eta or dello i 0 an 
ca in for m | ° e 
bonds, and bas not yet Seived the nest $,- 
000,000. We find that the whole system of 'na- 
tional finance, as at present edminictnedee, at 
a discount and growing in disfavor with the 
ublic. We find the people chafing ‘tinder the 
lief that there is too much tariff and too 
much of haphazard generally in the adminis- 
tration of the Governmént. In calling these 
bonds, they have called the very bonds that our 
currency is based on, and, togive them up, the 
bankers are compelled to either buy a bond | 
selling at 20 per ‘cent. premium or surrender 
their cirenlation.”’ ; : 

** Some people intimate, Mr. Hatcb, that you 
have recéntly changed from the ‘bull’ to the 
‘bear’ side. Isthat so??? 

‘+ No,” replied Mr, Hatch, ‘I bayen’tturned 
*bear’ On the United States—on the prosperity 
of our Country and espectally of the West and 
Northwest ; but I ama‘ bear’ aud always have 
been on these tisaue chromos, these excessive 
iseues Of new stocks and bonds. By the way, 
I think Mr, Goold is largely accountable for 
this over-chromoed state of many of our cor- 
porations, You know. he is a man of very 
wide and fertile resource. Many years ago, as 
you have heard, be invented patented a 
Se es ae re eatsaee 

that on plans to ca’ 
men, and his next device was the patent finan- 
cial plan of issuing one,.4%0, Or three for one 
and selling them to the public.’’ 

“Do you ment Selling One, two, or three 
men, or selling one man two or three times to 
the’ public?” inqufred the reporter. 

“ er Way sulted bim,’’ rejoined Mr. 
Hatch; ‘but there was something about this 
paper idea = his that Be manage S. hs 
others, and before long managers 0 a- 
ware and Lackawanna, Louisville and Nash- 
ville, C., 8., and,Q., and other companies, see- 
ing how fast and legally Gould was ‘getting 
away with the public ~ oy change, went into 
the same business. y displayed amazing 
skill in the game, and now Gould pressicely 
admits that they ite surpassing him at it an 
he ts atttes reafly to. go.abread. He won't 
atey here he robbed of bis patent ; so he is 
building a magnificent yacht, in which he will 
visit nnknown lands and introduce his finan- 
cial plan where he can wield a monopoly init— 
at leart, until the natives learn the trick of the 
game game. Of conrsé, all of Gonld’s novices 
and pnpils do not succeed Hike him ; but that ts 
not due to any fault in the geme itself, but 

ther to the unskillfulness of the players. 

¥ opinions on this chromo question are widely 
understood. I ‘have id them over and 
Over spain” nud Nave Nommg new to say on 
them, It is the old, old story. But it seems to 
me that what was not quite ripe last year for 
faflure {s now almost ready for the harvest of 
disaster which must surely overtake ns, at an 
early. day, unless there is a great: change for 
the tter in the ratio of our exports to our 


‘Bat, still, Mr. Hatch, you are credited 
with being a great ‘ bull’ of Northern Pacifie.”’ 
“Yes,” answered Mr. Hatch, “I have been 
and [am still. 1 have t faith in it: first, 
on its magnificent land-grant; second, on its 
tical control of the basiness of that whole 
geaiepectere conatiys wa bye because : 
believe it mus’ eave o 
the business that ey ao going over the 
Union and Central Pacific roads during the 
the past we dear Remember, I do not say 
that even Northern Pacific will not decline, in 
sympathy with the rést of ‘the market. Ido 
say, however, that it will advance some time 
next year, on the completion of the road and 
the opening up to it of such a vast field of 
traffic. These are some of the reasons why I 
think and say that ‘conservatism on Wall 
Street for the next few months will pay a safe 
dividend.’”’ 

“What wohld you suggest, Mr. Hatch, as 
the remedy for the unfavorable condition 
whieh yon say existe?” 

‘*T have already pointed out some of them 
in my conversation. Among other things, we 
want at the head of the Treasury a statesman, 
to grasp at Once the condition, the needs, the 
resources of the cannes and how to apply 
them, instead of a map who is an accomplished 
lewyer, but has spent ten straight years on the 
jndicial bench. Again, we want toissue a 3-per- 
cent. anpuity bond for all the indebtedness of. 
the country as fast as the B tive ying 
fall due. is would give the national banks, 
trust companies, trustees of large estates 
investors a new and rmanent 


bonds 


lease of life, 


expendt- 
tnres, and, unless this or something of the 
kind is done, we shall find our whole system 
of financial affairs—governmental, corporate, 
and ane te—in a serious snarl before many 
monttis bate passed by.” 
“« How ate you gofog to redeem there annuity 
bonds that you propose to'isene ?”” asked the 


reporter. 

« By letting the Government come fnto the 
market every week and: invest {ts “earplus 
rerenue in these bonds at the market price, as 
they do fn Engiand. Next, the taxes should 
ph —— 7" “+ that there should 

mately be no surplus revenue. No coun- 
trybut ours, with fte great resources, could 
for asingle year sustain withont bankro 
such a strain and drain as we bear and have 
— thought little of. But, in 
the stratu bad been Borhé so lone tha 
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DRY GOODS. 

EE. he 
THe experience of the past week in the 
Dry Goods merieet has not been conducive 
to activity in trade, owing to the disagr®, 


ences which made themselves felt, the pray, 
ciple one being the stringency in the mongy,, 
market and the inconrenience realized tm, 
securing monetary accommodation, whigh , 
resulted in. many of the large houses cur 
tailing their operations for the present,” 
Collections have not been very good in 
some directions and a disposition to gain 
time has manifested itself in many in- 
stances in some sections of the West. That 
there is a legitimate cause for such a state 
of affairsis not genérally credited and the 
impression js strong that it will be of tem- 
porary duration. The failure of Wellington 
Bros., of Boston, with liabilities of nearly 
$700,000, created much surprise in the trade, 
asthe firm was in very good credit and 
always met their liabilities promptly up to 
& very short time previous to their sus- 
pension. - It is intimated, however, that a 
gvod dividend will be secured by the 
creditors, which will relieve the necessity 
of any alarm in connection with otber 
houses, Under the circumstances which have 

revailed, the market has been less steady 
oes heretofore and values have shown 
weakness, on account of the laxity of the 
demand and the slight accumulation of 
stocks. 

Goops.—There was a steady 
though strictly moderate demand for cotton 
goods, the declining tendency of thestaple, 
added to the depressing influences noted 
above, having caused package buyers to 
take hold sparingly and in accordance 
with actual wants, 

Print-Cloths were quiet in demand and 
64x64s are easier at 34@3 13-16c., less 1 per 
eent., while 56x60s are relatively steady 
at 3ic., less 1 per cent. 

Prints.—There was a fair demand for 
small parcels of fancy prints, bui transac- 
tions were only moderate in the aggregate. 
Robes, patchworks, and indigo blues were 
severally in fair request and some orders 
for shirtitigs were placed by the shirt trade 
for future delivery. Stocksof fancy prints 
are in exceptionally good shape, as a rule, 
and printers are seemingly determined they 
shall’ remain so, as & considerable curtail- 
ment of production hes already taken place, 
and other printers are considering the ex- 
pediency of shutting down on dark work at 
an early date. Choice, showy sateens, foul- 
ards,. etc, are still in aond request; but 
thore is 2 growing demand for neat and 
more subdued styles of fancies. 

Ginghams were mostly quiet with agents, 
and the jobbing trade was fair, though by 
no means active. Prices are steadily main- 
tained on the best standard étaples and 
dress styles and stocks of dark gingbanis 
are very small asa rule, 

Dress Goons.—Despite the very marked 
favor bestowed upon dress flannels, suitings, 
and sackings this season, there has been a 
fair business in all-wool and cotton-warp 
cashbmeres, staple and fenoy worsted 
fabrics, ete., agents baving experienced a 
steady cal! for smal] reassortments , by per- 
sonal selection and through the medium of 
orders. Cotton dress goods were more 
freely distributed, by means of liberal price 
concessions, and some stocks of pleid 
fabrics, etc. have been materially 
within the past fortnight. 

Wooten Goops.—The woolen gonds 
market assumed & busy aspect as far as the 
shipment of goods on previous orders was 
concerned; but new business was but mea- 
ger. in amount, though a fair line of re- 
ansortment orders were received. Fall and 
Winter fabrics are in moderate request 
and some jobbers are turning their atten- 
tionto light-weights, and with the clothiers 
are placing some. orders, though they ex- 
hibit no baste to secure supplies. 

Hosterr, AR, AND Fancy Knit 
Woo.ens exbibit but little activity, except 
as to reassortments; in first hands, who, 
however, are commencing to meet demands 
for light-weight goods and there seema .to 
he a honeful feeling 9s to future business. 
With jobbete deliveries are of a satisfac- 
tory, thongh naturally now of a limited 
nature; but with them, as with the commis- 
sion merchants, reassortments are in some 





The dealings of the foreign goods mar- 
ket are insympathy with the condition of 
affairs in the genetal market, and for the 
past week has been comparatively quiet. 
At the same time it is claimed the quiet 
will be but temporary, as. a number of Inte 
buyers are expected to arrive, which 
promises well for this department. Jobhe:s 
have found plenty to.do jin all lines. since 
their sexson opened and trade is now 
quieting down to more moderate propoy 
tions, Drees goods; inctnding many ex- 
h pensive styles, have done well; and there 

it still something, doing in staple fabrics, 
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jdainties of the season and have found a 
‘readier market ie + . . Cash- 
‘meres bave so eogely's ntinue to be 
asked for fin aoa pareels. Rn sparve Ming 
milinery ving: ees reg y, 
but are not inective. ain pieces are 
most in — ‘but es, especially 

arnets and emeralds, have been y 
; ught, Ribbons of all makes haye been 
in dd request and wide sash ribbons are 
106 after at present. materials 
have been in larger demand this season 
than: last. Hosiery has been - pretty well 
sold up to invoices in some popular lines 
and a second importation has been neces- 
sdry in best Freuch white cotton and black 
lisles. Shawls are quiet now, after a very 
satisfactory run, and are now selling in 
duplicate parcels, Gloves in fashionable 
shades, best laces and lace goods, boure- 
keeping linens are comparatively qutet, 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare.as follows with the same period of 
the past year: 

For the week : ISR. 
at the 


POPE... cceeesceree +@2,222,104 
Thrown On MAPKes.........0++++-- 2,151,702 1) 6 
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THE NEW MORESQUE 
WILTON AND BRUSSELS 


CARPETS, 


in very handsome ART designs and colorings, 


W.& J. Sha 


Eighteenth end Nineteenth Sts. 
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OF THE 
RETAIL BUSINESS OF 


A. T. Stewart & Co., 


18 CONTINUING THE BUSINESS ON HIS OWN 
ACCOUNT AT THE SAME STORE, 


AND OFFERING 
AN ELEGANT AND EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


DRY GOODS, 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, SHAWLS, 
CLOTHS, UPHOLSTERY, CARPETS, Ete., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 











BROADWAY, 4th AVE. AND 10th 87. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th 6T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
WEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS Es- 
TABLISHMENT. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR THE LIFE 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


Tuene are few men whose work is harder, 
more difficult, and more delicate than the 
work of life insurance agents. To perfotm 
it successfully, the agent must be well in- 
formed in all matters pertaining to his bus- 
iness. He must be so thoroughly convers- 
ant with all of the details as to be able to 
give full and complete answers to any 
questions which may be asked him. He 
must be ready at every possible turn which 
may occur in any conversation. To do all 
this; the life insurance agent, of necessity, 
must understand his business. He should 
study the subject in all its bearings and con- 
stantly add to his ‘knowledge. It can well 
be said that the work of atrue life insurance 
agent isn profession. Like other profes. 
sional men, his success is proportional to 
his information and ability. Years of 
study fit men for the practice of Inw and 
medicine. At first their practice is small 
and produces smal). results; but,.as time 
goes on, industrious stn: y aud practice and 
acquired knowledge places some of them in 
the frontravks. Ifa man.adopts the business 
of life lusutanoe for his profession, le must 
expect to take precisely the same course 
that men doin other professions—he must 
master hie business, It requires the same 
work and energy that everything requires 
which is suecesasfal. Tt is; dae to every 
patron of Hfe instrance that, when hé@ secks 
information from an agent, the agent shall 
have the knowledge, to give it to him fully. 

Of such an agent as we hive described 
we say this: His work is manly, necessary, 
and in what it produces equal to the work 
of any class of men. In insuring the lives 
of men, he confers benefits that are seldom 
equaled by others. The lawyer may heal 
up differences of opinion and secute justice; 
the doctor may reliéve pain, save and. pro- 
long life; the clergyman may contribute 
comfort in thousands of ways. Thelr work, 
well done, is always goad, Alongside of 
such work it is but tight to place the work 
of the faithful, honorable, well-informe 
life insurance agent.’ The money paid to 
destitute families yearly,aa the result of 
his work, amounts to many million dol- 
lars. Many thousands of families are year- 
ly saved from suffering, becaune of the 
work of the life insurance agent. He saves 
suffering in a way different from the physi- 
cian, but he saves much of it. He deals 
out justice notas the lawyer and judge; 
but he gives it in a way that bringseom- 
forts and education, where otherwise would 
be suffering and ignorance. He may not 
comfort the soul with well-spun words and 
sound doctrines; but te makes thousands 
of people happy and places them in a posi- 
tion where they can.well thank their Maker 
for the werk which be hes done. His is a 
profession of the noblest kind, and as such 
it should be recognized. 

In discussing avy phase of life insurance 
business, it should always he understood 
and considered that the money paid for a 
life insurance policy. is, almogtuniversnlly, 
money whith wouldyhe spent or expended 
in some way, if it were not expended for 
life insurance, It doeg vot eat ivto capital, 
but takes a portion of income. It can al- 
most be said that, whenever a life insurance 
agent secures a policy which in time ma- 
tures, he has actually created so much 
money. His work is entitled to just about 
as much credit as though it were a real 
creation. Ordinarily the-man wlio insures 
his life and pays his premium does not fee! 
the amount expended for i! in-the leaat,. It 
causes some slight deprivation-to himself 
or bis family, and no more. But when the 
policy matures and is pnid, then the work 
of the agent comes to its full maturity, and 
then if ig.that wives, and, children -and 
friends bless his work. 

It is, we are sorry to gay, somewhat pop 
ular to consider the work of a life insur- 
ance agent something of a bore; we mean 
his work in procuring business, not in pay- 
ing losses. But it is unquestionably true 
that, if his work were to cease, the business 
would cease. During the year 1882 more 
than forty millions of dollars will be paid 
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agent, the amount paid would not be 
Worth mentioning. It may be peculiar and 
strange, but it is none the less true that peo- 
ple only insure their lives when they are 
sought out and urged to doit. It is seldom, 
almost never a voluntary action, In the 
best life insurance agency in the country 
itdoes not occur a half dozen times a year 
that men come and ask for life insurance. 
The work of the agent must be performed 
or the business will not exist. He must go 
to men in their places of business, must 
seek them out, else the benefits of life in- 
surance will he but little known. 

We make this point: a life insurance 
agent’s business is noble, respectable, and 
necessary. It should be so treated by bus- 
inessmen. He should always be received 
cordially and listened to, as far as time will 
allow. If there is no occasion for business 
with him, he should be told so candidly and 
be made to feel that his work commands 
the respect of all sensible men. 


LEGAL VALUE OF POLICIES. 


We are called upon day after day, and a 
good many times a day, to answer inquiries 
as to the legal value of policies. We fora 
longtime published a standing offer to give 
such information. Our object has been 
simply to give information tothe insured 
as tothe value of the policy. If a man 
sells a horse, or a farm, or a yard of enlico, 
he should know its value before he sells it. 
He is then enabled to make a bargrin in 
which he can judge of his own chances of 
profit. Asarule, a man who selles a life- 
insurance policy knows nothing of its value. 
He may receive all it is worth, or one- 
third of the amount, and he does not know 
which itis. Wedonot wish so much to 
criticise the practice of some of the com- 
panies as toenablea man to know what 
kind of a bargain he is making and whether 
he would better sell or not. We believe 
that a knowledge of the value of a policy 
has many times kept people from surrender- 
ing policies. We believe that any life 
insurance company can afford toand ought 
to tella man what the value of his policy 
is before it is purchased, 

We find that a grent many insurers think 
that the company will pay them the full 
amount of the legal value. The amount of 
surrender value which a life company pays 
an insurer is, pf course, based on the value 
of the policy or the ‘‘ reserve,” The re- 
serve is the amount of overpayments which 
an insurer has made above the cost of his 
insurance and the expense of management. 
It is the amount which he has overpaid, 
for the convenience to himself and the com- 
pany, that the premium may be an equal 
annual premium during the whole term of 
the policy. It is the amount which the 
company has set aside as belonging to the 
policy. There can be no doubt that, when 
a policy is surrendered to a company or 
sold toa company, a large proportion of 
the value or of the reserve should be given 
to the insurer, either in money or in paid-up 
insurance. There are good reasons why it 
should not all be given. For instance, if 
any one could draw out the full value of 
his policy, then it would be expected that 
very many of the healthy insurers would 
withdraw fromthe company and that those 
who had become unhealthy would _ not. 
This would leave the company with en 
undue amount of unhealthy lives and bring 
upon it too large a rate of mortality. But 
this should have but little effect on the 
amount which should be paid: by a com- 
pany for the surrender of a policy. It isa 
fact that whenever a life policy is surrend- 
ered to a company the company is relieved 
of a liability precisely equal to the reserve. 

But the practice of the different compa- 
nies is almost as varied, as the number of 
companies, except in the states where the 
law provides otherwise. In Massnchusetts 
the law says that, when a policy fn any 
company incorporated under the laws of the 
state becomes void, from the non-payment 
of premiutn, 80 per cent. of the value or re- 
serve shall be applied asa single premium 
for the purchase of temporay insurance. 
That is, the policy will be kept in force for 
such time as 80 per cent. of the value of it 
will pay the premium, The Meiné lew is 
very nearly the same. Companies which 
are organized under the laws of the other 
states make their own rulea. In pearly 











ten, fifteen, or twenty-year life policies, 
and all limited premium ‘policies coutain « 
clause which guarantees a paid-up policy 
for as many parts of the whole number of 
yéars which the policy is to run as the num- 
ber of years which the premium has been 
paid. . 

In some companies, also, the full-life 
policy contains a clause which promises a 
paid-up policy for an equitable galue. But 
in most companies there, is no stipulation 
in regard to the surrender value of a full- 
life policy. Some of the companies give 
from 75 per cent. up to the full value. 
Others do not give a half of the value and 
instances ate numerous where not more 
than a third is given. 

When we tell an insurer the legal value 
of his policy, we are not giving informa- 
tion as to what any company will pay for 
the policy, nor are we saying that thecom- 
pany will give any cash forit. It is sim- 
ply information as to what the policy has 
cost him above the requisite cost. It is in- 
formation as to the amount of liability 
from which the company will be relieved. 
It tells how much it would cost to purchase 
another policy with the same conditions as 
to rate of premium. It gives a basis on 
which the policy can be surrendered. It 
gives a man a chance to form an opinion as 


to whether he would betier surrender his 
policy or not. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


Tue cause of the late sugar refinery fire 
at Philadelphia is not settled. The Record 
says: ‘‘ Because the burning of the Frank- 
lin Sugar Refiuery apparently was not ac- 
companied’ by an explosion at the first 
outbreak, it is believed that it took firefrom 
some gas-jet or from some. other cause, 
especially as the condition’ of the atmo- 
sphere was not fa, “able to the explosion 
theory in connection with the minute parti- 
cles of sugar floating io the air near the 
crushing machines, It is well known, how- 
ever, that sugar, like flour, in a finely-sub- 
divided condition, possesses highly explo. 
sive powers, and, while in the case of sugar 
the combustion, ‘particularly in damp 
weather, would not beas rapid as in the 
case of flour, the impalpable dust may have 
been the cause of the fre. Tne dust may 
bave ignited at some exposed gas-jet and 


burned with a rapidity not quite sufficient 
to cause an explosion.” 


...-Here is a little record from The 
Spectator which fully illustrates co-opera- 
tive life insurance: 


‘‘James Generals, a very old colored 
man, was recently found dead ina livery 
stable at Wilkesbarre, Pa. A few months 
ago he wasa favorite subject for specula- 
tions io ‘graveyard’ insurance, these sharp- 
ers having sbout $200,000 of alleged in- 
surance on his life.in warious companies. 
They paid assessments till one by one the 
companies died off; but Geverais outgen- 
eraled them by outliving them all. The 
speculators are out and injured and it is re- 
ported that no portion of the $200,000 will 
reach the ghouls who speculated on the 
old darkey’s death.” 


+«eeLife insurance is very comprehen- 
sive in its usefulness; but it is a rare occur- 
rence for royalty to patronize this form of 
protection. An exception is récorded in 
the case of King Oscar of Sweden and 
Norway, who, having reeently had occasion 
to travel in the latter country, wisely and 
practically took out’ a policy of life fosur- 
anée for 600,000 crowns in favor of bis 
family, 

....The receiver of the Mutual Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company, a defunct concern, 
was ordered to pay a further dividend of 20 
per cent. to stockholders by Judge Luw- 
we of the Supreme Court, on Tucsday 
ast. 
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INSURANCE. 
1851. + 


Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-one Fears of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUA i. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled te 
participate in distribetions of surplus. 

'The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
coéntafus the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine ite merits before Mmsuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
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aelamamede 5 


JOBN B. PENDERGAST, dug’t of Agenciss, 


every ‘company ell endowment | police 








J. M. ALLuN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


MBBOEG. oo cicece sc ceecerceesceeces ++ 16,210,465 9B 
Limbilities «2... ....cccccecsecseees 13,574,578 99 


—.—— 


‘ Worn] Surplus.......... 00-..-- $2,635,894 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 








The ci features of this Co ny are ABSO- 
LUTE SECU. , ECONOMICAL ANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


aia eek? T. H. BROSNAN, President, 
- P. FRALEIGH, score OH. BURFORD, Actuary: 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance. Company, 


No, 289 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 
1829, 


Charter Perpetual. “1882. 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 











EE ee 
So Reserve.......... tones ss a Poy 
Us Loeses and Dividends....... 188 
Net SUrPlas. cc seccecescsgcsscssesccses 809.754 54 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 
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POLICY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable, 
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THIRTY-TWO years of success. 
SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
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Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid¢o the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after . the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter. 
est thereen will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE was as much in the dark now on 
HANOVER Old and Noung, | MMos : 


EQUITABLE. 


Life Assurance- Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





PErsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 


panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appll- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCoNTEST- 
aBLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
ebildren. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
puviic vy naving 8 Tair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Buch policies in the event of the decease'of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000, - 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has am accumulation of 
$44,308,541,89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may Tun for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 

el 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
**Reserve”’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into » 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Bociety, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, Presiaent 


BAMUZL BORROWS, { Vice-President 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 





from the disposition manifested by some com- [ 


TYCOON. 


BY W. W. FINK. 


THERE was once an unhappy Tycoon, 
Who ruled in the isle of Japan ; 
And he said: ‘“‘I wf take my gigantic bal- 
loon, 
Leave my troubles behind, end fiy up to the 
Moon, 
To a happier realm, if I-can. 


For my kingdom is orowded and small, 
And my people are very ill-featured ; 
I never can count on my taxes at all; 
We are sure to have very bad crops in the 
. Fall, 
For the climate’s extremely ill-natured,” 


So he started, and upward he sailed, 
Till the clouds boiled like billows around 
him ; 
The wind through the rigging hissed, whis- 
tled, and wailed ; 
It lightened and thundered, snowed, sleeted, 
and hailed, 
Till the slumber of terror firm bound him. 


But, when he awoke, the Tycoon 
Found himself in a region most fair. 
He was still in the car of his mammoth 
balloon, 
And he thought he had landed at last on the 
Moon, 
And a hundred Moon-people were there. 


They came and most tenderly flung * 
The softest of silken wraps o’er him. 
He was charmed. when he found that they 
spoke his own tongue ; 
They made low obeisances, shouted, and 
sung, 
And away to a palace they bore him. 


Then he said; ‘‘ What a beautiful land | 
And what beautiful people are in it! 
The air is delicious! The scenery grand! 
Ah! these are the subjects I’d love to 
command ; 
They obey every wish in a minute,” 


But lo! the fair palace, he found, 
Was just like his own palace on Earth. 
This isn’t the Moon!’’ he cried, looking 


around. 
“Pshaw! This is my palace! my people! my 
und | 


gro 
Why, I never knew half of their worth. 


Ever after that day the Tycoon 

Was 2 better and happier man ; 
He nevermore cared to inflate his balloon, 
But he laughingly said, as he looked at the 

Moon : 
* You cannot hold a match ts Japan.” 
Omana, Nes. ; 
ll 
THE WIDOW DORIS. 
BY EDITH HEYWOOD, 


Tue Widow Doris had long since ceased 
to create a sensation. It was now three 
years since she was first seen in 8———, 
coming from no one knew whence, and set- 
tling down among its good citizens as though 
she intended to stay there. She had rented 
a small furnished house on Elm Street, in a 
retired but desirable neighborhood. She 
had given her children the best educational 
advantages. Her boys she sent to Mr. 
Thorp; her girls to Miss Brisher’s select 
day school for young ladies, where lan- 
guages and the fine arts were made a spe- 
cialty; and, moreover, she had become a 
member, a valuable working member of the 
richest and most influential church in town, 
Every one spoke well of her, from the 
butcher and baker, who recommended her 
strictly from a financial point of view, to 
her fellow-workers in the Dorcas Society 
and her sister-managers of the Orphan 
Asylum. She was thus not only generally 
popular, but she had many warm friends; 
the warmest, perhaps, the Doctor’s small 
wife, Mrs. Erastus Lloyd. Mrs. Erastus 
was of an inquiring, speculative turn of 
mind. She speculated about everything 
and everybody, and, generally, if she 
waited long ehough, came to very satis- 
factory conclusions; but the Widow puzzled 
her. Why a woman so fascinating and so 
accustomed to the world as Mrs. Doris 
assuredly was, and her own mistress to boot, 
should bury herself alive in such a sleepy 
old town was a question she would have 
been glad to answer, but could not. Friendly 
as the Widow seemed, intimate as they had 





this point as she had been on that day when 
she had gazed wonderingly and admiringly 
into the Widow’s strange face for the first 
time. Mrs. Lloyd. had a good memory. 
She could recall that day distinctly, and each 
particular incident connected with the 


It was a warm Sunday. The sermon was 
long and, in the opinion of the Doctor.and 
his ‘wife, unprofitable. Mrs. Lioyd’s atten- 
tion strayed into forbidden patha; her eyes * 
wandered from her good pastor’s face and 
roved restlessly in quest of more entertain- 
ing material among the congregation. They 
sought out with unerring fidelity all the new 
bonnets; they rested with an expression of 
amused levity upon the Doctor, who, inan - 
attitude of deep devotion, was taking a 
comfortable nap in the corner of the pew; 
they fell upon a dozen familiar objects 
before they were finally caught and arrested 
by the apparition of a new face. She looked 
once, then looked again. The good man 
in the pulpit was warming toward his 
peroration, but she heeded him not, so 
intent was she upon her discovery. 
Her discovery in this case proved to be a 
lady dressed verysimply in black. She was 
seated so that Mrs. Lloyd obtained a good 
view of her profile and an occasional 
glimpse of her full face. She occupied a 
pew with a small boy, presumably her son, 
who, kneeling on the seat beside her, gazed 
fixedly into the face of the congregation 
with unwinking, round, blue eyes, The lady 
kept. her attention steadfastly upon the 
preacher. She followed him closely as he 
laboriously climbed the hill of argument; 
she listened gravely as he triumphantly ex- 
pounded his conclusions. When he finished 
and announced the hymn, she turned 
toward the child and lifted him gently down. 
She put a hymn-book in his chubby hands 
and took part herself in the singing of the 
finalhymn. Then she bowed her head at 
the benediction, dropped her long crape veil, 
and passed down the center aisle. Appar- 
ently, she did what the rest of the parishion- 
ers did, what a devout worshiper should do, 
with only one notable exception—she looked 
neither to right nor to the left and took no 
note of the deacons standing in an imposing 
group by the church-door. 

Mrs. Lioyd, as well as many others, had 
had an excellent opportunity to study the 
general appearance of .the newcomers, 
The lady was rather above middle stature, 
with alarge head and face and low, broad 
forehead. Her hair was dark and very 
heavy, brushed smoothly off her brow and 
reappearing under her bonnet in a thick 
coil. She was very pale; in fact, her face 
seemed absolutely colorless, the lips even 
partaking of the general pallor. Otherwise 
she looked unusually vigorous. Her eyes 
were light, a bluish gray, with the rare 
accompaniment of heavy, dark lashes on 
both the upper and under lids. Altogether 
it was a remarkable face—handsome, too 
handsome Mrs. Lloyd thought, to be any- 
thing but a dangerous acquisition to 
society. 

After service she sought out the most 
probable source of enlightenment, with ques- 
tions fairly tripping on each other's heels, 
in her eagerness for information. ‘Whois 
she?” she cried; and then and there she was 
made acquainted with the Widow’s name 
and such facts concerning her as had already 
become known. 

“Did you notice the new Widow?” she 
inquired of the Doctor, when they reached 
home and were seated at the dinner-table. 

“The new Widow,” repeated the Doc- 
tor, blankly, laying down his knife and fork. 
“Why, who has had the audacity to be- 
come a widow and I not know it?” 

“No, no, no. I mean this Mrs. Doris, 
who has rented the corner house on Elm 
Street. I should judge, from all accounts, 
that she was a person of means.” 

‘** Yes,” confessed the Doctor, ‘‘I have 
heard about her.” 

** When did you hear?” 

“* Yesterday, day before, last, week some 
time.” , ’ 

_ “And why have you tot mentioned it 
to me?” 

The Doctor could not say. He presumed 
it was because he had forgotten it. 

Mrs. Lloyd looked at him and was silent. 
However, the Doctor appeared to be enjoying 





become in their almost daily intercourse, 


his dinner, in spite of this evidence of her 









displeasure, and the topic of conversation 
was an interesting one. She began again: 

“Did you notice her color?” 

** Whose color?” 

“ Why, the Widow’s, of course.” 

‘*No,” said the Doctor. “From the 
glimpse I had of her, I thought her rather 


pale. ” 
**Pale!” cried his wife. ‘‘] should think 
#0. Ghastly!” 


**8o0,” replied the Doctor, calmly. He 
was accustomed to his wife’s exclamatory 
style of conversation 

‘‘Bhe is, without exception, the most re- 
markable looking person I ever saw in my 
life,”’ continued the lady. ‘‘ She—” 

** Needs iron,” interposed the Doctor. 

‘Hm! Perhaps it would be.as well for 
me to call, William?” 

‘*Do just as you please my dear, about 
that.” 

This conversation had taken place three 
years before and things had altered since 
then. 

A long-continued course of the Doctor's 
tonics had given a healthy pinkish glow to 
the Widow's checks. His wife’s curiosity 
had been appeased somewhat by occasional 
tid-bits of information concerning her per- 
sonal history, and several prolonged sieges 
of measles and mumps and other childish 
diseases had brought the two families into 
very friendly relations. 

One morning the Doctor’s wife was wash- 
ing her breakfast dishes in the dining-room; 
a duty that, good housekeeper that she was, 
she always took upon herself to perform. 
Silver and glass had received the requisite 
polish and she was just turning her atten- 
tion to the canaries when she became aware 
of a man seated on her front steps. He was 
sitting in an attitude of deep dejection, his 
head resting on his hands, and Mrs. Lloyd 
studied him from behind the Swiss drapery 
of the dining-room window. He was a 
short, thick-set fellow, with a round head 
and a large, full throat. As usual, Mrs. 
Erastus began to speculate. Was he sick? 
Was he druuk? Was he the scissors ped- 
diler to whom she had once given the sum of 
five dollars to help pay his expenses to San 
Francisco, where his relatives lived in affia- 
ence? She watched him until she began to 
feel nervous. What and whoever he was, 
he had no business upon her front steps. 
She rang the bell, and a tidy little maid serv- 
ant answered the summons. 

“‘Katie,".she said, in an off-hand way, 
‘*just open the front door and tell that man 
to move on.” 

‘He's an awful big one,” said Katie, 
with a timid glance in the direction of the 
steps. 

**Is it possible you are afraid?” said her 
mistress, fixing an eye full of disapproval 
upon the trembling domestic. 

*‘ N-n-no,” said Katie, valiantly. ‘‘ But I 
was thinking he’d be apter to move off for 
the cook.” 

“It is of no consequence,” said Mrs, 
Lloyd. ‘I will go myself.” 

And so she did, followed at a safe dis- 
tance by the mutinous Katie. She found it 
more difficult than she supposed to open ¢he 
conversation. She coughed once or twice, 
to attract attention; but, failing in this, she 
was obliged to address him more formally. 

‘Young man,” she began; but stopped 
short as he raised his head and looked at 
her. 

“Fis eyes were heavy and bloodshot, the 
face haggard and worn, the clothes were 
those of a tramp; but something about him 
compelled Mrs, Erastus to change the stern 
command ‘‘ Move on!” to a gentle inquiry 
as to whether he ‘‘ were ill.” 

‘‘ITam,” replied the man. 
doctor’s office?” 

** These are the Doctor’s steps,” said Mrs. 
Erastus. ‘‘ His office is inside.” 

‘I prefer to see him outside,” replied 
this remarkable patient, relapsing into 
silence. 

**He looks awful sick,” whispered Katie, 
who had drawn near. ‘“ "Twould be most 
a sin to have him die on the front steps.” 

“Be still!” tried her mistress, valiantly. 


I believe he is half drunk, after all.” 
‘Oh! lor, m’m; never, m’m. He’s as 


raational as raational can be. Perhaps, 
now, if Cogk could be induced to go out 
there and talk with him, ‘twould bea 
pharity,” 

Fhe cack, when sounded on the subject 


‘Isn't this a 
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by Katie, was found to have no objections, 
and a long and apparently interesting inter- 
view ensued, followed by two pairs of 
lynx eyes from the door. 

“It’s hunger that’s the matter with him,” 
replied that matter-of-fact individual, upon 
her return, in answer toa volley of inquiries. 
** And sez I to him, ‘What's a strong man 
like you got to do with hunger?’ and, poor 
feller, he just looked at me. He’s had the 
chills, Mrs. Lloyd. Took ’em working in a 
quarry. He had no one to look to him, and 
they run into a low fever, a kinder typhoid. 
*Twould break your heart to hear all he 
went through. He wasn’t fit to work, and 
he’s just tramped it, near a hundred miles, 
he says, to get to New York; and, what with 
the weakness and the walking and the 
hunger, his head is ‘a-kinder light.” 

“Poor fellow!” came in a sympathetic 
chorus from her audience; and just then a 
scream from Katie drew attention once 
more to the front steps. 

The man had fainted. 

When the Doctor réturned, an hour or 
two later, he found an agitated household 
and no dinner. However, he had tramp 
served to him in every.variety of style. 

‘*Erastus,” said his wife, meeting him in 
the front hall,. with flushed cheeks and a 
manner that savored of mystery, ‘there is 
a man in the sitting-room.” 

‘*The mischief there is!” exclaimed the 
Doctor. 

** Don’t speak so, Erastus. 
only hope‘he is not dying.” 

‘‘H’m!” rejoined the Doctor, with pro- 
fessional gravity and starting at once for 
the sitting-room door. 

His wife stole after him, and from the 
threshold watched him, as he stood beside 
the sofa and made an examination of the 
man’s condition. She studied the man, too, 
more than she had felt inclined to do with- 
out the safeguard of her husband’s presence. 
As he lay now, with his head thrown back 
and his eyes closed and the pallor of sick- 
ness upon him, he looked little like a tramp. 
In fact, she hesitated over the word even in 
her own mind; but he certainly had the face 
of a gentleman and that of a very intelli- 
gent one. She looked at his hands. 
were white, smooth, well-formed. ‘All 
the tramp there is about him.” thought Mrs 
Erastus, ‘‘is in his clothes and that beard of 
a week’s growth.” 

At last the Doctor came out, and, beck 
oning to her, closed the door softly behind 
bim. 

‘He is a jail-bird,” he said, motioning 
with his thumb in the direction of his pa- 
tient. : 

Mrs. Erastus gave a nervous glance over 
her shoulder. ‘‘ How do you know?” she 
inquired. 

‘* By his clipped wings, for one thing.” 

* Wings!” gasped his wife, faintly. 

‘*Hair, my dear; hair. Trisoners have 
their hair close-cut. Cecilia, | supposed 
you knew that.” 

‘*I did,” responded Cecilia. 

‘* That is one proof, and here my dear is 
another: he wears the striped shirt under 
that old coat of his. 

‘*Good heavens! Erastus, what are we 
to do? I never should have thought of 
bringing him in if it had not been for that 
ridiculous girl.” 

‘*He is a very sick man, my dear; very 
sick. I doubt if he lives twenty-four 
hours.” ; 

‘*Mercy! Erastus, how horrible! Poor 
fellow! What can we do for him?” 

After considerable cogitation, it was de- 
cided to remove him to a chamber over the 
Doctor’s barn. It was warm and comforta- 
ble and those appliances necessary for the 


He issick. I 


_sick-room could be easily taken there from 


the house. The Doctor found willing hands 
to assist him. Katie and the cook were all 
attention, and his wife did not allow her 
shocked sensibilities to interfere with her 
usefulness. 

During the night the Doctor, who sat up 
with his patient, discovered seme interest- 
ing facts concerning him. The man was 
delirious, and the good Samaritan discov- 
ered, to bis great astonishment, that he was 
‘entertaining a distinguished forger, with 
whose name alone be had heen hitherto ae- 
quainted, The Doctor now felt not only 9 
professional, but 9 psychological interest 
in the sick man, He examined his head 


phrenologically, and jotied down 9 few 


They | 









points for a treatise he intended to write 
upon the abnormal condition of the nerv- 
ous. system, as tending to destroy the 
moral nature. 4 

By the following day the news of the 
Doctor’s new patient and the Doctor’s wife's 
new lodger had flown all over town. Mrs. 
Erastus always declared that se had never 
told any one. She might have-just mentioned 
it to one or two intimate friends; but as to 
spreading the report far and wide, not she. 
So it may have been Katie, and it may have 
been the cook; but, at all events, in a very 
short time the matter was under discussion 
in the parlor and in the kitehen, told on the 
street-corners, and even the school children 
had gotten hold of it. Only the man’s name 
had been withheld from the public ear, and 
that was simply owing to the fact that no 
one but the Doctor knew it. ‘‘I will give 
the poor devil a chance,” hethought. ‘‘ He 
has broken jail and paid his life for it. I 
will let him have his bargain in peace.” 

Late in the afternoon two small boys 
stood looking through the fence of Dr. 
Lloyd's back yard. Looking with all their 
eyes at the building within which they had 
heard a strong man and a bad man lay 
dying. 

“‘T wonder what he looks like,” said one, 
in a half-awed whisper. 

- ‘Fine!” said the other, a short, thick-set 
little fellow, with bullet head, full white 
throat, and unwinking round blue eyes. 

‘Some fellows said he had black hair, 
like an Indian’s, and his face was all tat- 
tooed.” 

**Golly!” said round eyes. 

‘“‘There!” he cried, a moment later, 
clutching the arm of his companion.” There 
goes the cook! Now, he’s all alone. Sup- 
pose we get a look at him. I know the 
Doctor's barn like a book. We can climb 
the loft and get into the room that 
way.” 

The other small conspirator hesitated. 
‘* Suppose we are caught?” he ventured. 

**You don’t dar’st,” cried round eyes. 
“T'll go alone.” 

“Do,” cried the other, ‘‘and come back 
and tell me all about it.” 

With wonderful agility and wonderful 
caution this small boy reached the barn- 
door. scaled the ladder to the loft, and 
disappeared, 

He was gone a long time, so long that 
Small Boy Number Two had become greatly 
alarmed and was just wondering what 
punishment he should receive for his share 
in the transaction, if he spread the alarm 
that Johnny Doris had been made way with 
by the Doctor’s wild man, when Johnny 
made his appearance, alive and whole. 

“Did you see him?” he cried, forgetting 
discretion and running to meet him. 

Johnny nodded, but seemed incapable of 
speech. His eyes had assumed unnatural 
proportions even for him. 

‘‘Was he awful?” cried his friend. 
““Why don’t you say something? What's 
the matter with you?” 

** Let me alone, will you?” cried Johnny, 
laying his companion flat with one well- 
aimed blow of his vigorous little arm, and 
then he sped home with all the speed he was 
master of. 

** Mother,” he cried, coming into the pres- 
ence of -the Widow like a whirlwind and 
standing gasping before her, ‘“‘I have seen 
Papa?” 

A deathly pallor spread itself over the 
woman’s face. Her features became 
pinched, but she controlled herself. She 
even spoke in a natural tone of voice. 
“You are mistaken, Johnny. Papa, you 
know, is dead.” Then she took the boy’s 
two cold, trembling hands in her’s and 
lifted him tenderly upon her lap. 

‘‘No, he is not, Mamma. I know you 
have always thought so; but heis not. I 
have seen him and talked with him, and he 
has asked for you. You will go to him at 
once, Mamma. Won't you?” 

‘‘Johnny, in God’s name, what do you 
mean?” 

‘‘He is the man, Mamma, in the Doctor’s 
barn. The man who is so very sick. The 
man they say such awful things about. 
But that is all a mistake, Say itis all a 
mistake, Mamma.” 

‘* All a mistake,” repeated the Widow, 
mechanically, 

'! Won't I knock those boys inte cocked 
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Mamma, 
you.” 

The Widow was a strong woman, the 
Doctor’s tonics had done much for her; ‘but 
when she rose to her feet she staggered. 
She sent the boy away, first exacting from 
him a promise that he would not speak of 
what he had seen or heard. Then she tried 
to think. She did not doubt the child's 
story. Her husband had escaped, then. 
He was not only a convict, but an escaped 
convict; in hiding from the law, and by 
some strange chance he has found his way 
here, to an insignificant country town, hun- 
dreds of miles from the place of his impris- 
onment, and some stranger fatality still had 
brought father and son together. He had 
made himself known to the child and sert 
for her. It was like him—to hunt them 
down, ferret them out, and drag them in 
the dust again. But what had she to do 
with him? It was not he who had wooed 
her and won her, twelve years before. He 
was no longer her husband; but a degraded 
felon, a forger, a prisoner of the state. 
What love she had borne him once, and 
God knew she ad loved him, had burned 
itself out three years ago. Then she 
thonght of ber children, of her graceful and 
beautiful Elaine, from whose mind the sha- 
dow of her father’s crime was drifting year 
by year; and of the younger ones, growing 
up without so much as a knowledge of it. 
And she remembered that the roof over 
their heads, the very bread she put into her 
children's mouths was dependent upon a 
promise she had given her father, three years 
back, never to look into this man’s face 
again. This story about his being sick, she 
only half believed. He had deceived many; 
he had deceived her; he was likely to do 
it again. 

She spent that evening with her children, 
and when she bade them all good-night she 
went to bed and forced herself to go to 
sleep. 

It was long past midnight, when she sud- 
denly awoke and sat upright. She uttered 
a loud cry, ‘John! John!” and, springing 
out upon the floor, began with trembling 
hands to throw her garments round her. 
It seemed as if, in the silence of the night 
and the peacefulness of sleep, her love 
had been born again. ‘‘He wants you,” 
Johnny had said and she had not- gone to 
him; buat she was coming now, coming! 
She let herself out of the house door, and, 
skirting along by the fences, so as to attract 
no attention and lose no time, she reached 
the Doctor’s house. 

Some one was coming out of the barn, 
with a dark lantern, and locking it behind 
him. . 

‘* Ah-h!” he cried, as he was suddenly 
grasped by the arm, and at the same time 
he swung the lantern round in the Widow’s 
face. ‘‘ Why, bless my soul, Mrs. Doris!” 

“*T want my husband!” 

The Doctor looked dazed. 

‘*My husband! He is in there!” 

‘‘What! X——, the forger?” cried the Doe- 
tor, still holding his lantern so that he could 
study her face. 

‘‘Yes, the forger, the escaped convict, 
anything you please. Quick, ‘Doctor, 
quick!” 

** My dear lady,” said the Doctor, gently, 
‘‘the man is dead. You, as his wife, 
would be the last person so cruel as to wish 
him back again. 

‘‘Dead, did you say? Dear Doctor, you 
do not mean it. He sent for me only a few 
hours ago. You need not think I would de- 
liver him up to justice.” 

‘‘Ah! my dear, he has gone to the great 
Court of Justice, to meet the great Judge 
of all.” 

“Oh! my God, my God!” 

‘‘Go home, my dear; go home. Your 
secret is safe with me. You have been a 
brave woman; you will learn to bear this, as 
you have borne other trials. Take my ad- 
vice. Speak of this to no one, not even to my 
wife, and try and think now, as you will, 
surely, think hereafter, that death alone 
could solve the enigma of your husband’s 
life.” 

The Doctor led her home very tenderly 
and waited until he had seen the house-door 
close behind her; then he walked home 
gravely. 

**How like a woman,” he mused, “He 
sent for her, and she would not come, 
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served her this ugly trick. Then her 
feelings get the upper hand, and emotion 
tuns away with her, and when it is too late 
she would have cried out her disgrace from 
the housetops, if I had not been there to 
prevent. No man could have lived a lie 
so nobly, and none but a woman would have 
made that effort futile, as she meant to do 
to-tiight.” 

The tramp was buried in a grave pur- 
chased by the Doctor, and a plain headstorie 
was erected, with the simple word ‘‘ Peace” 
upon it. People smiled at the Doctor's 
vagary, and Mrs. Erastus did not hesitate 
to call it a foolish waste of money; but the 
Doctor had His way. 

The Widow fost her pink cheeks and 
people said slie aged rapidly. The old 
deathly pallor of three years back returned 
and now the Doctor’s tonics proved ineffica- 
cious. But Elaine grew more charming 
every year and the sturdy Johnny and the 
younger ones grew apace. The corner 
house on Elm Street is still a rendezvous for 
all the first families in 5S——. 

NEW York Cir. 





A PARABLE. 


BY CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 








A sturpy stream flowed fast along, 
‘Twas merry a8 & mower’s song ; 

Its look was glad, its waves were bright, 
And broke in drops of purest light. 
Over its surface, al] the way, 

The blossoms bent in sweet array ; 

. It gave them kisses, cool and fleet, 
Which left them st{ll more pure and sweet. 
This traveler was so kind and true 
That it would any service do. 

Though it enlisted every brook, 

It always gave more than it took ; 
Thus lived a life of gracious giving 
And grew each day to greater living. 


A pool of water, stagnant, still,- 

Lay listlessly beneath a hill. 

It served no purpose save to nurse 
Vile weeds, which made its visage worse ; 
For foulness was upon its face 

And beauty shrank from all the place. 
On Nature's fairness ’twas a blot, 

A most unwholesome, evil spot ; 

And all because it idle lay, 
Contented in itself all day. 

Supplied by a few little rills, 

It locked them up among the hills. 
And, always asking, never giving, 

It daily died and thought it living. 


Thus generous souls live like the first, 
But selfish ones die self-accursed. 
New Yorx Crrv. 





A PICNIC. 
BY MARGARET BOURNE. 


HeEten and Olive had been looking for- 
ward toa day by the seashore for several 
weeks, and when the morning came, and 
the sun was found to be shining clear and 
bright, the little girls danced for glee. They 
were to start at eight o’clock; so there was 
a great deal of hurrying, which made it 
delightful. The luncheon had to be packed 
in baskets. Annie, the dear little five-year- 
old sister, was to go in bathing, for the first 
time in her life; so she had to be told all 
about it. Baskets were to be found to bring 
home pebbles and shells in; and pails and 
shovels must be hunted up for digging in 
the sand. To be sure, all these things were 
gathered together the day before; but, they 
had been put in so many different places, 
the search for them had to be made anew. 
Prue, being the oldest of the children (she 
was ten years old), felt very dignified; and, 
though she did not dance about as the twins, 
Helen and Olive, did, she was just as happy 
in her quieter way. The twins were eight 
years old. 

At last the stage came that was to carry 
the party to the lake, where they were to 
take a sail-boat across to the beach. The 
baskets were put in; then Papa and Mam 
ma, with dear Grandmamma and Aunt 
Nelly; then the children found their places; 
and, last but not the least important, came 
Nurse, with Baby Jenny. You see this 
was decidedly a family party. 

The stage was rather a funny affair. It 
was & wagon, with posts at the four corners, 
that held an awning, to keep off the heat of 
the sun. The two horses were not very 
well matched, one being large and white, 


while the other was @ smal] sorrel pony; 
but,.esthe large horac wes Jame snd the 
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pony was not, neither could make fun of the 
other. This was,driven by the proprietor, 
whose name was Jim, and he seemed per- 
fectly satisfied with his turnout. 

The drive was over a rather sandy road 
and there was not a great deal of shade; 
but, whenever they came to a place which 
looked at all cool, out jumped the children 
forarun. Yousee, it tired them so to sit 
still, they had to rest themselves by running. 

And wherever they passed a house which 
had 4 well in sight, every child became at 
once 60 thirsty that the stage miust be 
stopped and Papa must draw water for 
them. 

After about two hours, the stage reached 
the quiet little lake where they were to take 
the boat. Jim was sent in search of the 
skippér, who was engaged to take them 
across. When Mr. Brown (that was the 
skipper’s name) was found, it was discov- 
ered that the jug of milk had been left at 
home; so Jim was dispatched to the nearest 
farm-house to buy a ‘supply. All these 
things delayed the party somewhat; but, at 
last, all were seated in the boat, the broad 
white sail opened itself to the breeze, it 
filled, and the rippling water at the prow 
said plainly that they were off. 

Oh! how lovely that sail was! Helen and 
Olive wished they could put their hands 
over the sides of the boat; but they could 
not reach. Prue comforted them by saying 
that there might be sharks in the lake, and 
they might bite off their fingers if they 
were in the water. Annie clung close to 
Mamma when she heard this; but the twins 
only laughed and said they didn’t believe in 
sharks. 

When the sail was over, everybody was 
sorry, for it had been so delightful. But 
there was the yellow reach of sand before 
them, and just across it the waves were 
breaking in lovely foam. Gathering up 
their parcels, the party walked through the 
deep sand, till they came to the beach. Then 
all sat down to enjoy it. The little folks 
began to dig at once and to pick up shells. 
After a little while, Mamma heard Helen re- 
citing to Olive that pretty little verse of 
Aunt Effie’s: 


“ Roll on, roll on, you restless waves, that toss about 


and roar, 
Why do you all run back again when you have 
reached the shore ?” = 


Helen was very fond of poetry and had 
learned many of the pieces in her ‘‘ Reader.” 

‘What about bathing?” asked Papa. 
‘*Shall we go in now, or after dinner?” 

“Now! now!” shouted the children; and 
off came the twins’ shoes and stockings, 
before Mamma had time to say No. 


The bathing clothes were distributed, and, 
as there were no dressing-houses, clumps of 
bushes had to be used in their stead. Ina 
short time such a droll-looking set of people 
emerged from those places it was enough to 
frighten the sea-gulls, if they had cared to 
look atthem. Everybody laughed at every- 
body else; then all ran to hide themselves in 
the water. There were ropes to hold on by, 
so that the waves could not wash one out 
from the shore. Dear little Annie was half 
frightened when the curling water first 
touched her toes; but she soon became quite 
bold, and would let the waves wash over 
her ankles and almost touch her knees. 
This she thought very brave. As for Prue, 
Helen, and Olive, Papa took them out and 
let the waves wet them thoroughly; then 
they had no more shrinking from the water. 
They held closely to the rope, but jumped 
and played like young porpoises. It hardly 
seemed like ten minutes when Grandmamma 
told them that, by her watch, they had been 
half an hour in the water. They all took 
one more ducking, then, very reluctantly, 
went to the bushes to dress. Oh! how re- 
freshed they felt and how hungry! The 
children asked permission to go barefooted, 
and Mamma said they might. Sothey scam- 
pered over the sand to where the luncheon 
had been spread, in the shadow of a boat 
which had been drawn far up on the beach. 
Aunt Nelly had everything ready by the 
time Mamma was dressed. 

How funny it was to see Mamma at lunch, 
with her wet hair streaming down her back. 
But then it was just as funny for the 
children to be barefooted. Papa took off 
his hat and thanked the dear Heavenly 
Father for the beautiful sea, for the happy 
day, and asked hie blessing on the food, 





and cold chicken disappeared! How hun- 
gry and thirsty everybody was! And how 
much better everything tasted in the open 
air than it did in the dining-room at home! 

. After luncheon, the older people sat down 
on the sand to watch the waves, while the 
children waded in the water. They did not 
mean to get wet; but sometimes the spray 
would dash up upon their skirts, and once 
Helen fell down and was wet from top'to 
toe. As she had no other clothes to put on, 
she let the hot sun dry those. Mamma was 
quite uneasy; but she did not take cold, 
after all, 

All too soon, Papa said it was time to go 
home. The children put on their shoes and 
stockings, : gathered up their baskets and 
pails, and soon all were again in the hoat. 
The sail was just as delightful as it had been 
in the morning, only it was shorter, because 
the wind was stronger. Soon the horses 
were ready and all were stowed away in the 
stage. Annie wenttosleep, and so did Baby; 
but the older children watched the ‘fading 
sunset and the coming out of the early 
stars, and talked quietly, so as not to dis- 
turb the sleepers. 

When the tired little heads were resting 
on their pillows, one and all declared’ that 
they had had a perfectly lovely day. 

New Yorx Crrv. 





A CHINESE AUTOGRAPH. 


BY ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 








ALL the time that Ko Kun-hua was the 

Professor of Chinese at Harvard College, a 

little more than two years and a half, 

scarcely a day went by that he was not 

asked for hisautograph, by people who lived 

at a distance as well as by those who were 

his neighbors. With the added grace of a 
ready hand, he always showed his willing- 
ness to satisfy what he felt to be a natural 

and a friendly interest in himself and in his 
people. There were among the numbers of 
those who wrote the Professor three chil- 
dren of a household in Illinois, who wanted 
very much to have his dutograph, and also 
a picture of his baby, then only two or 
three months old. These three children in 
the Western home had themselves a little 
baby sister, not at that time old enough to 
have a name. Tf 1t 1s still Itving, it is now 
a little more than a year old, and it answers 
when it hears the call of some sweet En- 
glish name. The three older children want- 
ing so very much to have a letter from the 
Chinese Professor first asked their mother 
if it would be proper for them to write to a 
stranger, so faraway, and whose home was 
so much further off that they could only 
think of it as being a sort of an under-world. 
Their mother was quite sure it would be 
every way proper for them to do so, for, al- 
though the Professor had come from 4 coun- 
try so far away from ours and was only 
just beginning to speak our language, as 
children have to learn to speak it, yet they 
must not think it strange nor unlikely that 
one who did not use the words we do in 
speaking and whose garments were so dif- 
ferent from the clothing we wear should 
yet bea gentleman, and would be glad to 
know that our people, even our children, 
thought of him with kindly feelings in their 
hearts. 

So the oldest of the children—a little girl, 
thirteen years of age, whose name was 
Florence—began writing a letter for herself, 
and for the others, who were not yet old 
enough to be able to write very well. It 
was very little that Florence found to say 
of herself and of her brother Herbert and her 
sister Annie, who were younger, except to 
tell the Professor how old they were, what 
classes they were in at school, how they had 
talked over among themselves the plan of 
writing a letter to ask him for his auto- 
graph and for photographs of himself and 
of his children, and what their mother had 
said when they told her what they were go- 
ing to do; but when it came to writing about 
the baby, then Miss Florence could not find 
words enough to tell all she wanted to. She 
not only told how old the baby was, and 
how much it weighed so many days before; 
but she told when it was going to he weighed 
again, the color of its eyes and hair, what 
pretty dimples there were upon its hands 
and cheeks, the pames they had pi dy pny 
giving it when christened, and 
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they had all of them eyer had and many 
new ones besides. At any rate, it was going 
to have a toy balloon, a blue one, with stars 
on one side and a baby moon close down to 
the edge of the sky ; and onthe other side they 
said they- guessed they would have all the 
New World, and on both sides of this there 
should be the blue sea. And then she told 
of the mew dress the baby was to have, and, 
because she could not very well describe 
this, she put in the letter a little three-cor- 
nered piece of the cloth of which the dress 
was to be made—soft as the fleece of lamb and 
of acolor, she said, to match baby’s eyes; but, 
to my view, it was just the blue that is seer 
through a break in the clouds after a shower 
on a Summer’s afternoon. And carefully 
folded in this bit of blue cloth was one 
little curly lock of a baby’s shining hair. _, 
Of the thousands of letters the Professor 
received from all sorts of people and 
from all parts of the country I doubt 
if. there was one that gave him more 
pleasure than did the simple words and 
gifts.of the children in the West. There 
was something amusing iv the sight, and 
yet it was sadly touching, to see him hoid 
in his open palm the bright curl of a,baby’s 
hair, that shone in the light just as one sees 
the side of a gold-fish flash in the sun, when 
he comes up to the surface of the pond, and 
to watch him, as, with an almost incredulous 
look, he smoothed and pressed the curl with 
his fingers’ tips, as if to. make himself: sure 
that this was no deceptive piece of work in 
gold or in silver. Amongthe many memen- 
toes the Professor’s widow and her father- 
less children carry back to their home in 
China, to remind them of the years they 
spent in our country, none, perhaps, wil? 
move their hearts with a gentler touch, re- 
calling the little babe that died in its 
mother’s arms on the homeward way, than 
that shred of a baby’s dress, and the bright, 
curly lock of a Saxon baby’s hair, so lovingly 


folded in it. 
The Professor replied to the letter of his 


little friends as promptly and as carefully as 
if it had been an affair of state. With the 
photographs that were asked for he enclosed 
some Ch'nese pictures, printed in colors on 
del'cate rice paper, He answered all the 
childish questions, telling names and ages 
of his children, and he added words of 
kindly interest in the welfare of his youth- 
ful correspondents. He explained how 
names are given to children in China. His 
oldest boy, fourteen years of age, was called 
Poh-fu, 80 that his name in full woulg be 
Ko Pol-fu. The next younger was Joong- 
fu and the little three-months-old baby was 
called Shu-fu. All these names were taken 
from a very old book and are the same as 
are scriptural names with us. The little 
girl, Wan Lan, would never take the family 
name; but would be called simply Wan Lan 
until her marriage, when she might take the 
family name of her husband, In writing 
his autograph at the close of the letter, the 
Professor gave his name in Chinese charac- 


perpendicular column down the page. 
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How scientifically grandiose the simplest 
things can be made. Our readers remember 
the well-known ditty: 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; $ 

How I wonder what you are, 
" Up above the world so high, 

Like a diamond fn the sky! 


When the blazing sun is gone, 
When it nothing shines upon, 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 


Thus your tiny little spark 
Lights the traveler in the dark ; 
He could not see which way to go 
If you did not twinkle so. 


The following version of it was made by 
a playful scientist at the recent meeting of 
the British Association: 
Scintillate, scintillate, globule vivific ; 
Fain would I fathom thy nature specific. 
Loftily poised in ether capacious, 
Strongly resembling a gem carbonaceous. 
When torrid Phebus refuses his 
And ceases tolamp us with fierce incandescence, 
Then you illumine the regions supernal, 
Scintillate, scintillate, semper nocturnal. 


Then the victim of haspiceless peregrination 


Grgtefylly hails your minute coruscation ; 
He could not determine his Journey's direction 
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(Communications for this department should be ad- 
Gresmed. “ Pussies,” Tux ixperexpest, New York.| 
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Top (across).—1, a vowel ; 2, an individual ; 
8, av anclept weapon ; 4, pleasant. 

Left-hand (beginning at left point and read- 
ing downward).—1, a consonant ;, 2» public no- 
tice ; 3, a kind of boat; 4, agreeable. 

Right-hand.—1, a yowel; 2, 2 beverage ; 8, 
a ground fruit; 4, perfamed. 

Bottom (across, from lowest point).—1, a 
vowel ; 2, a vase; 8, barter; 4, to search Into. 

The centrals of upper and lower parts, read 
downward, and those of the sides, read from 
left to right, give four girls’ names. H. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIO. 

The cross-words, each of five letters are, 
formed of characters In mythology: 1. The 
Goddess. of Corn and Agriculture. 2, The 
wife of Amphion. 8, The Goddess of the 
Domestic Hearth. 4 A sister of Apollo and 
the Goddess of Hunting. 5. A man who at- 
tempted to storm the beavens, for which 
audacity he was condemned to support forever 
the vault of heaven on his shoulders. 6, The 
father of Paris and Cassandra, 7. A king of 
Crete, celebrated for bis wisdom and military 
skill. 8 A king of Phrygia, to whom Bacchus 
granted his wish that everything he touch 
might turn to gold. 

The ceptral letters read downward, and 
spell the name of a character in Shakespeare’s 
** Ae You Like It.”’ 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


. 
s.*s 
se 8 
*e? *®= es 
ss 
a 


* 


Left-hand Diamond.—1, ® consonant; 2, o 
changeling ; 8, very often; 4, what man can- 
not do; 5, a vowel. 

Right-hand Diamond.—1, a consonant; 2, 
used by asailor; 3, whet Tas INDEPENDENT 
could not get along without; 4,a color; 5, a 
consonant. 

The two diamonds taken together cannot be 


applied to Tus LxDEPENDENT. 
Mortuer D. 


QUADRUPLE ACROSTIO. 


. * + @ + 
* * *- 3 
. *-*@ + 
- - - 


Across First Line.—1, griefs ; 2, seen at night ; 
8, headstrong. 

Second Line.—1, a metal; 2, a girl’s name; 
8, another girl’s name. 

Third Line.—1, an ancient ‘ruler; 2, a Latin 
prefix; 3, an ancient name. a 

Fourth Line.—1, to attract ; 2, much used; 
8, a bit of Iron. 

The initials, finals, and centrale will be sure 
tocome this Winter. M. B. H. 


CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
In butter, not in milk. 
In linen, not in silk, 
In mutton, not in broth, 
In pouting, not in wroth, 
In precept, not in law. 
In blackbird, not in daw. 
In damsel], not in girl. 
In waltzing, not in whirl. 
Ip nectar, not in drink. 
In ponder, not in think. 
My whole is a principle which should -be 
caretully established in youth. M, B. H. 
WORD SQUARES. 
tr. 
1,an animal; 2, a country; 3,a building; 
4, ap aromatic plant. 
I. 3 
1, troublesome little animals; 2,a kind of 
metal; 8, what Winter brings; 4, what this 
puzzle now does. W. W. 8. 
WHAT 18 IT? 


Place an article of clothing and some grain 
together, so as to produce a whimsical effect. 
W. W. 8. 


Avewers to Puzzles of Oct, 5th will be given 
next week. 
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THE LAST HYMN. 


Tux Sabbath day was ending 
In a village by the ses, 
The ut benediction 
Touched the people tenderly, 
And they rose to face the sunset 
In the glowing, lighted west, 
And then hastened to their dwellings, 
‘For God’s blessed boon of rest. 


But they icoked across the waters, 
Anda storm wae raging there ; 
A fierce spirit moved above them, 
The wild spirit of the air. 
And it leshed and shook and tore them, 
Till they thundered, groaued, and boomed, 
And alas! for any vessel 
In thelr yawning gulfs entombed. 


Very anxious were the people 
On that rocky coast of Wales 
Lest the dawn of coming morrows 
Should be telling awful tales, 
When the sea had spent its passion 
And should cast upon the shore 
Bits. of wreck and swollen victims, 
As it had done heretofore. 





With the rough winds blowing round her, 
A brave woman strained ber eyes, 
And she saw along the billows 
A large vesse) fall and rise. 
Oh ! it did not need a prophet 
To tell what th’ end must be, 
For no ship could ride in safety 
Near the shore on such a sea. 


Then pitying people hurrled 
From their homes and thronged the beacb. 
Oh! for power to cross the water 
And the perishing to reach. 
Helpless bands were wrung for sorrow, 
Tender hands grew cold with dread, 
And the ship, urged by the tempest, 
To the fatal rock-shore sped. 


‘*She has parted in the middle! 
Ob | the half of her goes down! 
God have mercy! Oh! is Heaven 
Far to seek for those who drown ?” 
Lo! when next the white, shocked faces 
Looked with terror on the sea, 
Only one last clinging figure 
On the spar was seen to be. 


And near the trembling watchers - 
Came the wreck, tossed by the wave; 

And the man still clung and floated, 
Though no power on earth could save. 

** Could we send bim a short message? ”’ 

Here's a trumpet. Shout away! 

*Twas the preacher’s hand that took it, 
And he wondered what to say. 


Any memory of his eermon— 
Firstly, secondly? Ab! nol 
There was but one thing to utter ‘ 
In the awful hour of woe. r ‘ 
8o be shouted throngh the trumpet: 
“Look to Jesus! Can you hear?” 
And “ Ay. ay, sir!” rang the answer 
O*er the waters, loud and clear, 


Then they listened. Ha Issinging 
** Jesus, lover of my soul |’ 
And the winds brought back the echo, 
‘* While the nearer waters roll.” 
Strange, indeed, it was to hear him, 
“Till the storm of life was past,’ 
Singing bravely from the waters, 
“ Oh! receive my soul at last !”” 


He could have no other refuge, 
“ Hangs my helpless soul on Thee’’; 
** Leave, ah! leaye menot’”’— The singer 
Dropped at last into the sea; 
And the watchers, looking homeward 
Through their eyes, with tears made dim, 
Bald : ‘* He passed to be with Jesus 
In the singing of that hymn.”’ 
—The Canadian Independent, 





IMMERSION IN JORDAN WATER; 
OR, THE NEW BAPTISMAL CERE- 
MONY OF THE BRAHMOS. 


Tus Ceremony of Overcoming Tempta- 
tion, which was ivitiated on Tuesday, the 
7th, was consummated on Sunday last. 
What begun with Fire ended with Water. 
The typical destruction of carnality was 
naturally followed by the symbol of new 
birth. Fire killed and consumed the old 
man. Baptism evolved the pew man. 

After service in the Tabernacle, the 
devotees congregated in the family Sanc- 
tuary, The minister took his seat on the 
vedi and offered a short prayer, to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

“Eternal Spirit, we, thy pilgrim serv- 
ants, desire to go on pilgrimage to the 
Jordan, in the Holy Land, for our redemp- 
tion’s sake. We desireto be where, eighteen 
centuries Age, Jesus, thy son, was baptized. 
Gratify, ou, our heart’s longing and 
guide us and cheer us in our pilgrimage.” 

The devotees then formed a procession 
and solemnly moved on, singing a bymn 
with the accomparfiment of the mridanga, 
the conch shell and cymbals, till. they 
reached the bathing ghaut of the Kamal 
Baraber, the tank attached to the Sanc- 
tuary. The plece had been decorated with 
flowers and evergreens and the flag of the 
New Dispensation was waving in the 
breeze, The devotees took their seats upon 
the steps of the ghaut: the minister sat 
upon a piece of tiger's skin, stretched upon 
a wooden vedi, erected for the occasion. 
Deep silence prevailed. It was near mid- 
day, tbe, torrid sun burning overhead 
when the minister addressed his people as 
follows: 

Beloved brethren, we bave come into the 





land of the Jews and we are seated on the 
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bank of the Jordan, Let them tbat have 
eyes see. Verily, v here was the 
Lord Jesus baptized, eighteen hundred 
ears ago. Behold the Holy Waters where- 
n was the Son of God imimersed. See ye 
here the blessed Jesus, and by his side John 
the Baptist, administering the rite of y 4 
tism; and bebold in the sky above the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost. All three are 
here present—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, spiritually united. Pilgrim broth- 
ers, mark their union to-day on this hal- 
lowed spot and see how the Water sbineth 
in celestial radiance, 
O Tuovu Great Varuna, WATER oF Lirz, 
Sacred Water, Mighty Expanse of Seas 
and Oceans and Rivers, we glorify thee. 
Thou art not God, but the Lord is in thee, 
Thou art full of the beauty and glory of 
Heaven; each drop revealeth the Divine 
Face. Thou art the Water of life. A most 
helpful friend art thou unto us. From the 
clouds above thou comest in copious show- 
ers to quench the thirst of the parched 
earth and to fertilize its soil. Thou fillest 
rivers, seas, and oceans. Thou causest the 
dry earth to become fruitful, and thou pro- 
ducest plentiful barvests, fruits and corn 
ip abundance, for: our nourishment. O 
friend of the buman race, thou satisflest 
our hunger, thou appeasest our thirst. 
Thou cleansest our body and our home 
and washest awny filth and impurity. O 
thou great purifier, thou healest disease 
aud thou givest health. Cooler and com- 
forter, daily we bathe in thee, aod feel re- 
freshed and comforted. Ships freighted 
with riches float upon thy bosom and 
bring us affluence from distant shores, O 
serene pacifier, thou extingu'shest all 
agony and refresbest the troubled head. 
O true friend and benefactor, our vener- 
able ancestors loved thee and honored 
thee and adored thee. And to-day, as in 
days gone by, the Ganga, the Jamupa, the 
Narmada, the Godaveri, the Kaveri, the 
Krishna, and all the sacred streams in the 
land are greatly revered by the people, 
Say, mighty Varuna, didst thou vot sug- 
gest to Buddha the idea of Nirvana, O 
thou extinguisher of the fire of all pain 
and discomfort? And Jesus too magnified 
thee, and he praised thee as none ever did 
before. For he saw and found in thee 
new life and salvation.- In the boly Jor- 
dan was the Son of God baptized. We 
praise thee, we bless thee, Holy Water. 
Ruin and river, lakes, seas, and oceans, we 
bless and magnify. 

The minister read the whole of Matthew, 
chapter iii: ‘‘In those days came John the 
Baptist preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea,” ete, 

He explained the true secret of Baptism 


thus: 

Why did Jesus plunge into the water of 
the river? Because he caw the water was 
full of God. The Omvipresent Spirit of 
God he saw moving upon the face of the 
waters, and inevery dropsparkled Divinity. 
In such holy water, in the Jordan of divine 
life was Jesus immersed. And, ashe dipped 
into the water, he dipped into Divinity; and 
straightway he came out of the water full 
of new or divine life. and the Holy Spirit 
overhend announced his acceptance by God 
as his ‘‘ beloved son.” Thus in him was 
the Father glorified, and likewise the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost. Behold, my 
brethren, the water before usis full of the 
Lord, and blessed are they who are baptized 
in it, as was Jesus of Nazareth. 

The minister anointed himself with 
flower oi] and went down into the water. 
Standing with his head above the water and 
reverently looking above, he thus prayed: 
May I behold thy bright and sweet face, O 
God, my Father, iv the waterthatencompass- 
es me. Convert this waterinto the water of 
grace and holiness, that Imay beimmersed in 
lifeeverlastine. May Thv beloved Son abide 
in my soul. May‘ John the Baptist be here, 
to administer unto me the sacred rite. And 
may thy Holy Spirit hover over my head 
and inspire me. , . 

Thus saying, he thrice immersed himself, 
saying: ‘‘ Glory unto the Father,” ‘‘Glory 
unto the Son,” “Glory unto the Holy 
Ghost.” To magnify the Three-in one, he 
dipped once more, saying: ‘‘ Blessed be 
SACCHIDANANDA!—Truth, Wisdom, and 
Joy in One! 

ith the Water he washed his eyes and 
ears, his hands and feet, and prayed with 
clasped hands: 
O Lorp of Rrvers and Seas, 

Lord of Water, cleanse Thy poor servant, 
and purify my body and my soul. Thy 
holy spirit encircles me right and left, be- 
fore and behind. I have plunged into Thy 
holiness and love, Thy power, wisdom, and 
jr. In the river of Thy sweet nectar have 

been immersed, O Sacchidananda, and 
great is my joy. I thank Thee and I bless 
Thee, O God of my salvation, O Merciful 
Father, that Thou hast baptized me with 
the Water of life eternal and with Thy holy 
spirit. 

Pre Singing Apostle then poured Water 
upon the minister’s head. 

A number of earthen and metallic vessels 
were then filled with Santijal, or Water of 


The minister came out of the water with 
his Kamandalu filled. with the Water of 
Peace, and sprinkled it over the heads of 
the assembled devotees, all shouting to- 
gether: “Peace, Peace, Peace.” 
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Some of the devotees then reverently 
went through the Ceremony of Immersion, 
while the minister, changiog his dress, put 
on the ascetic’s yellow robe. 

The whole party having left, a number of 
ladies avd children of the New Dispensa- 
tion came to the spot, and, after Immersion 
and a sirort prayer, joyfully carried l.ome 
the Vessels of Water.—Caleutia Sunday 
Mirror. 





MARK TWAIN'S LIFE, 


Iw one form or other, Mr. Samuel L. 
Clemens has told the story of his life in his 
books, and in sketching his career I shall 
have to recur to the leading facts, rather than 
to offer fresh information. He was remotely 
of Virginian origin and more remotely of 

nglish stock; the name was well- 
nown before his time in the South, where 
a senator, a con man, und other digni- 
taries had worn it; but his branch of the 
family fied from the destitution of those vast 
landed possessions in Tennessee, celebrated 
in ‘‘ The Gilded Age,” and went very poor 
to Missouri. Mr. Clemens was born on the 
80th of November, 1835, at Florida, in the 
latter state; but his father removed shortly 
afterward to Hannibal, a small town on the 
~~ e where most of the humorist’s 
boyh was spent. Hannibal as a name 
is Kapetenty confused and ineffective; but, 
if we can know nothing of Mr. Clemens from 
Hannibal, we can know much of Hannibal 
from Mr. Clemens, who, in fact, has studied 
a loafing, out-at-elbows, down-at-the-heels, 
slaveholding Mississippi river town of 
thirty years ago with such strong reality in 
his boy’s romance of ‘‘ Tom Sawyer” that 
we need inquire nothing further concerning 
the type. The original perhaps no longer 
exists anywhere; certainly not in Hannibal, 
which has grown into a flourishing little 
city since Mr. Clemens sketched it. In his 
time the two embattled forces of civiliza- 
tion and barbarism were encamped at Han- 
nibal, as they are at all times and every- 
where; the morality of the place was the 
morality of a slaveholding community— 
fierce, arrogant, one-sided—this virtue for 
white and that for black folks; and the re- 
ligion was Calvinism in various phases, with 
its predestinate aristocracy of saints and its 
rabble of -hopeless sinners, Doubtless, 
young Clemens escaped neither of the op- 
posing influences wholly. His people, like 
the rest, were slaveholders; but his father, 
like so many other slaveholders, abhorred 
slavery—silently, as he must in such a time 
and piace. If the boy’s sense of justice suf- 
fered anything of that perversion which so 
curiously and nagry ! maimed the reason of 
the whole South, it does not appear in his 
books, where there is not an ungenerous line, 
but always, on the contrary, a burning re- 
sentment all manner of cruelty and 
wr 





ong. 

The father, an austere and singularly up- 
right man, died bankrupt when Clemens was 
twelve years old, and the boy had thereafter 
to make what scramble he could for an edu- 
cation. He got very little learning in school, 
and, like so many other Americans in whom 
the literary impulse is native, he turned to 
the local printing-office for some of the ad- 
vantages from which he was otherwise cut 
off. Certain records of the three years spent 
in the Hannibal Courier office are to be 
found in Mark Twain's book of sketches; 
but I believe there is yet no history anywhere 
of the wanderjahre, in which he followed the 
lifé of a jour printer, from town to town and 
from city to city, penetrating even so far in- 
to the vague and fabled East as Philadelphia 
and New York. 

He returned to his own country—his patria 
—sated, if not satisfied with travel, and at 
seventeen he resolved to “‘ learn the river” 
from St. Louis to New Orleans as a steam- 
boat pilot. Of this period of his life he has 
given a full account in the delightful series 
of papers, ‘‘ Piloting on the Mississippi,” 
which he printed seven years ago, in the 
Atlantic Monthly. The growth of the 
railroads and the outbreak of the Civil War 
put an end to profitable piloting, and at 
twenty-four he was again open to @ voca- 
tion. He listened for a moment to the 
loudly-calling drum of that time, and he 
was actually in camp for three weeks on the 
rebel side; but the unorganized force to 
which he belonged was disbanded, and he 
finally did not ‘‘ go with his section,” either 
in sentiment or in fact. His brother havin 
been appointed lieutenant-governor o 
Nevada Territory, Mr. Clemens went out 
with him as his private secretary; but he 
soon resigned his office and withdrew to the 
mines. He failed asa miner in the ordi- 
nary sense; but the life of the mining camp 
yielded him the wealth that the pockets of 
the mountain denied. He had the Midas 
touch, without ‘knowing it, and all these 
grotesque experiences have since turned into 
gold under his hand. After his failure as a 
miner had become evident even to himself, 
he was glad to take the place of local editor 
on the Virginia City Znterprise, anewspa 
for which he had amused himself in 
from time to time. He had written for the 
newspaper before this—few Americans es- 
cape that fate; and ‘as an apprentice in the 
Hannibal Cowrier office his humor had em- 
broiled some of the leading citizens and im- 

the fortunes of that journal the 


alienation of several delinquent 
But it was in the that he first 
used his ** Mark Twain 
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ich he borrowed from the vernacular of 
oye where the man heaving the lead 
calls out ‘‘Mark twain!” instead of ‘‘ Mark 
two!” In 1864 he accepted on the San 
Francisco Morning Call the same sort 
of place which he had held on the Enterprise, 
and he soon made his nom de guerre famil- 
jar ‘‘on that coast.” He not only wrote 
“Jocal items” in the Call, but he printed 
humorous sketches in various periodicals, 
and two years later he was sent to the 
Sandwich Islands, as correspondent of a 
Sacramento paper. .. . 

In 1867 Mr. Clemens made in the ‘‘Quaker 
City” the excursion to Europe and the East 
which he has commemorated in ‘The In- 
nocents Abroad.” Shortly after his return 
he married, and placed himself at Buffalo, 
where he bought an interest in one of the 
city newspapers. Later he came to Hartford, 
where he has since remained, except for the 
two years spent in a second visit to Europe. 
—W, D, Howe tts, in “ The Century,” 














GREAT DIAMONDS. 


Some great diamonds have disappeared— 
are in retirement, so to speak; some have 
gone to pieces; others, like the Koh-i-noor, 
have been unskillfully cut, so as to have lost 
their remarkable size; and some, sad to re- 
late, are suspected of imposture, are believed 
to be crystals or wine-topaz, ‘‘ which con- 
sists,” we are told, ‘‘of a fluo-silicate mixed 
with silicate of aluminium.” This suspicion 
attaches, unfortunately, to the stone which 
stands highest- on the list, the great Bra- 
ganza, which is py far the largest diamond 
not only now in existence, but of which 
there is any record, if, indeed, it is a dia- 
mond. {t weighs over eleven ounces or 
1,680 carats, is the size of a goose’s egg, and 
has been valued at £300,000,000. It was 
discovered about 1798, in Brazil, by three 
convicts, according to one story, and was 
sent to the Regent of Portugal, Dom John, 
afterward John VI. Authorities differ as 
toits value as well as its genuineness, We 
have given the highest estimate; but another 
authority considers that in its present form 
it is worth only £5,644,800. The stone is 
rough and would, by cutting, be reduced 
about two-thirds, or to 500 carats. 

Natural stones are prettiest in their nat- 
ural state, and cutting reduces them, both 
in value and weight. The Koh-i-noor, for 
example, when it arrived in this country 
weighed a little over 186 carats. Before 
cutting, it looked like a very precious jewel; 
after cutting, besides losing weight, it came 
to resemble the prismatic drop of a chande- 
lier. The Koh-i-noor is a grayish stone and 


is too thin to be of the finest quality; yet, ° 


even since it has been robbed of its great 
weight, itis valaed-at more than £100,000. 

One of the largest diamonds in the world 
(putting aside tho suspected Draguuza) 15 
that ownedsby the Sultan of Mglan, in the 
island of Borneo. This stone was found in 
1787, at Landok, a mine in his country. It 
weighs 367 carats, butis uncut. Sir Stam 
ford Raffles noted about it that, on this 
account, ‘it may be difficult to say whether 
it will become the largest cut diamond ever 
known; for the famous diamond of Aureng- 
zeb, called the Mogul, in its rough state 
weighed 795 carats and was then valued at 
£600,000; but when cut was reduced to 279 
carats.” Here we have the same question as 
to cutting restated, and cannot tell whether 
the Great Matan isto be reckoned really 
great or not. The Great Mogul, we may 
remark, has disappeared, and is, therefore, 
not in the competition. Neither is the 
Nizam, which belongs to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and is 340 carats in its uncut 
state; nor the Stewart, which weighs 288 
and is the largest yet sent home from South 
Africa. Next comes the Star of the South, 
which was found in Brazil, in 1853, and 
weighed 254 carats; but was cut down to 
125, so that it is surpassed by several others. 
The next is called Du Toit I, and, consider 
ing that this stone weighs since it was cut no 
less than 244 carats, is, therefore, by far 
the largest cut diamond known.—London 
Saturday Review. 


A 
A REMARKABLE FORECAST. 


THERE is no impropriety in saying now 
what it would bave been indiscreet to men- 
tion at an earlier date, that the-whole plan 
of the campaign, as hitherto carried out, 
was settled by Sir Garnet Wolseley, with 
the concurrence of bis superiors and’ the 
hearty ucquiescence of his chief advisers, 
before he left England. There never was 
any question at all about the Canal being 
the basis: of operations. Not only did be 
lay down tbe general plan of the cam- 
paigo, but the time to be occupied in the 
different stages of the undertaking was cal- 
culated with a minute accuracy, which 
events have fully verified. Before leaving 
this country, he put his finger upon Tel-el- 
Kebir, saying that there Arabi would make 
his stand, and that we should attack him 
on the 15th of September. It looks a remark- 
ably good guess; but it wis really the 
result of accurate knowledge and carefut 
calculation. We mention the circum- 
stance to show that a great deal which to 
the outside observer seems chance is really 
foreseen, planned, avd allowed for. Of 
eourse,no man’s Calculations are of the 
slightest use unless he can rely upon his 
data, Sir Garnet Wolseley assumed a very 





,achieved by their predecessors. Another 
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high degree of efficiency in the marine 
transport, both from this country and from 
India, aud his confidence was fully justi- 
fied. He assumed a certain bigh standard 
of endurance for the troops under his com- 
mand, and again events have verified his 
calculations. Our immense naval and 
maritime resources have enabled us to 
carry out co-ordinated transport move- 
ments from the extremities of our vast em- 
pire with a regularity and precision to 
which no other nation could attain; and 
our young soldiers have proved themselves, 
as their commander expected, fully equal 
to the maintenance of the reputation 


point is worth mentioning, as it covers a 
great deal of hasty though superficial 
plansible criticism. On the day he left 
Alexandria, for Aboukir, Sir Garnet Woles- 
ley wrote: ‘‘I shall make for Kassassin 
Lock at once, to get water.” In view of this 
preconceived design. to push ahead, his 
statement that he outran his transport be- 
comes the literal expression of fact, instead 
of the euphemistic phrase some were in- 
clined to think it. The thing had to be 
done rapidly, and he made up his mind to 
do it rapidly, with full knowledge of what 
the determination involved. The Canal had 
to be seized at once; and the Canal, once 
seized, Kassassin had tobe reached with all 
possible celerity, in order to save the water- 
supply. Critics, sitting at ease in their arm- 
chairs, propounded the theoretically admir- 
able principle that you should never begin 
a thing until you are in a position to carry 
it right through in a complete and orderly 
manner. Sir Garnet Wolseley more wisely 
decided that to carry the thing through is 
the great point; he saw thatit had to be 
done rapidly, or not at all; calculated that 
the stuff at his disposal was strong enough 
to stand the strain; and then quite deliber- 
ately went ahead of his transport. He has 
achieved a success which renders all apol- 
ogy for his methods superfluous. 





A BRIDGE. 
(From THE SWEDISH OF 1 Bishop Trerxer.J 


THERE builds a bridge o’er sea and strand, 
It builds itself of pearls and gold, 

Nor rises slow by mortal hand, 
A moment doth its arch unfold. 


Beneath that bridge no mast doth fall, 
And none pay toll to cross it o’er, 
No mortal strength can move its wall, 
And yet no child can walk its floor. 


Born like a dream, like dream it falls, 
Yet none its beauty can forget. 
Now tell me where to find its walls, 
And who its perfect arch hath set ? 
—Lypu M. MILLARD, 
Sr 


HINDU WIDOWS. 


THAT the youthful wife or wives of the 
budding Hindu are very much under the. 
personal jurisdiction of their mothber-in- 
law has always been regurded a8 a peculiar 
fact in Indian sociology; but the appalling 
consequences which result from this ar- 
rangement have rarely been brought to 
light in so forcible a manner as in a case of 
female suicide which has recently been the 
subject of inquiry in Bombay. It was 
proved that the girl, almost a child in age, 
who had committed the dread act of self- 
destruction, had been driven to it by the 
persistent persecution which she had under- 
gone at the ruthless hands of her husband’s 
mother ever since her marriage. In direct- 
ing the jury, the coroner stated the remark- 
able fact that by far the largest number of 
female Hindu suicides are those of women 
between the ages of twelve and twenty, 
and it is beyond question that the cause 
which impels these bapless women to put 
an end to their existence, just when at an 
age toreap most enjoyment from it, is in 
nearly every case the organized despotism 
of the motber-in-law in the interior of the 
zenana., How this state of affairs is to be 
remedied it is difficult to see, although, in 
the instance referred to, the coroner de- 
clared the need of a complete change in 
Hindu social habits. The only change 
which would be effectual is for the young 
Hindu not to bring his wife home to the 
maternal mansion; but to set up house for 
himself with his matrimonial partner, 
according to European custom. This, 
however, would be such a complete revolu- 
tion in native habit, seeing that several 
generations usually live and have their 
being under the same roof-tree, that cen. 
turies would be necessary to bring it 
about. We should rather, perhaps, look 
to the ameliorating and humanizing tend- 
encies of the noble efforts of those 
Christian ladies who penetrate into the 
secret depths of the zenanas and carry 
into them the lessons of a higher morality. 
—Daily Telegraph.  - 








A Maen Criecoit.—The Autumn Cir. 
cuit Court for the northern counties was 
opened yesterday at Inverness. ‘The pre- 
siding judge was Lord Adam. The Court 
having been opened by the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Donald engagiug in prayer and there be- 
ing no cases set down for trial, Provost 
Fraser made the customary Dtation of 
a pair of white gloves to his lordship, to 


and to the Olerk of Court (Mr. Horace 
Skeete). The Provost, in doing so, re- 
marked that the last maiden circuit in In- 
verness was in the year 1805, just seventy- 
seven yearsago. The gloves were e 

in handsome boxes, bearing appropriate 
ins¢riptions. Lord Adam, in reply, con- 
gratulnted the northern sheriffs on the 
present happy state of matters within their 
urisdictions and thanked the magistrates 
or the glaves presented, nnd the courtesy 
they had shown him, The Court then rose. 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


Writs J. Cover, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘‘In the Fall of 1876 | was taken with 


BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. Llost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1877 I was admitied to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one times 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope; buta friend told me of DR, WIL- 
LIAM BALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, .to my surprise, I com- 
m encedto feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“J write this hoping every ove afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.’? For Coughs avd Colds unsurpassed, 
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Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 
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FURNACES, 
“ SPLENDID” FIREPLACE HEATER, 
‘WARREN RANGE, 
HALLETT RANGE, 
“SPLENDID” PARLOR STOVE, 


wa, « N.Y. 
BRANOH ( 43 om 5 Fret Usipate. 
OFFICES Bek Bi :  paltimere. 
Dye, Clean, and in and ents. |. 
y Robes, etc., of all fabrios and 
of the moat « ‘borate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
ly without 5 
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94 Beekman St.;New York. 
BOYNTON & RICHARDSON, 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘PATENT DUPLEX FURNACES.” 
Wonderful Economy in Fuel 


COMBINED WITH 


ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY. 








We have no other business address. 


THE ANTRONY WROUGHT-IROM FURNACE, 
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Estimates furnished for all parts of the country. 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
52 and 54 Union st., Boston, Mass. 


Litefeld Stove Company, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


“ Manufaeturers of the following celebrated 


Littlefeld’s Parlor Furnace or Double Heater, 
Portable and Brick Furnaces, 


18 SIZES. 

The oe Fort fe “AD Lo ” Anne,” . Mora 
ing Glory,” and “Eastlake” Parlor Stoves. 

“Morning Glory,” “Woodland,” “Eastlake,” aad 
“ Lotus” Cook Stoves. 

“ Dela pe ht and Left-hand e Box, “ 
inne” eg oe X and XX,” Retitieteld.” 
and “Le ” Ranges, also the “New MORNING 

LORY” Parlor Stoves, etc. 


Speclattles: ait Weeks and ilange and “New 


Morning Glory” P: 
reference to Prices and 
on application. 5 
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If our Stoves cannot be found in your piace, please 
write us direct, as we allow the o Discount 
places where we have no agent. 
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Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY, Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 
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will make this department more valuable to those 
oy our cubseribers who feel specially interested. } 





STRAWBERRY PLANT BLIGHT. 





BY E. C. HILLS. 





‘Tus disease has been steadily working into 
the strawberry fields and gardens, enti) it has 
become a fixture in many places. The source 
from which it first came to us may be traced to 
Southern importation, where most of like dis- 
eases in our fruit stock has taken its origin. 
It is said to be caused by @ species of fungus, 
whose germs or spores are carried from place to 
place in the plants that have been impregnated 
with the disease. 

In the Spring of 1877 I set out a plat in my 
fruit garden that had been highly fertilized 
with plants brought from three different fields. 
One-half of the plat was set to mixed varieties, 
from two localities ; the remainder to French’s 
Seedlings, from a neighboring village, where it 
had been a favorite berry from {ts first intro 
duction there. They were set five feet aparée 
between the rows. These were closely filled 
with what appeared to be healthy vines before 
the season was through. 

They came out bright in the Spring, and 
started off vigorously, promising a good crop of 
fruit. Just before blossoming the mixed varie- 
ties began specking up thickly with white 
spote, which soon turned brown, an unmistak- 
able evidence of the blight. This was confined 
entirely to the mixed kinds. Not a plant of the 
Seedlings was any way affected with it, although 
the vines had crossed the space between the 
rows in their growth, reaching to the parent 
stock on either side, thus forming a stretch of 
checker-work the whole length of the plat. 
They all Mossomed and set for fruit. In the 
meantime, the blighted vines began throwing 
outfalse runners and laterals, which gave the 
vinés a pale, sickly look ; and the berries were 
inferior, both in size and quality, not producing 
one-third the amount of the Seedlings. This 
was anew enemy to me in strawberry cultare. 
Never having witnessed its effects before, I de- 
termined to let them go over another season, to 
learn what would result from their future 
course. They had regained their color par- 
tially in the vine-growing season, passed 
through the Winter in good order, and set to 
fruit blossome, as usual, Although the rust 
did not reappear, they began to show the same 
pale look in the vines as the previous season, 
and the fruit was lacking, in like manner. Svodt 
after fruiting season was over, they were exter- 
minated, root and branch,andburnedup. The 
Frenches were allowed to stand, where they 
still remain. Were Ito practice this mode of 
strawberry culture to any extent, I should be 
considered by some of our modern growers as 
very stupid, this being the fifth year they have 
stood there. They have served me well, how- 
ever, always bringing a good yleld of fine 
fruit. 

We were visited last Spring with a cold north- 
east rain-storm, which lasted nearly a week, 
about the time strawberries were well into 
blossoming, which left in its train a rust on the 
foliage and a blight in the fruit. My Frenches, 
that up to that time had not shown any signs of 
rust, were forced to succumb to its blighting 
influence. 

I rented an acre of land to a “small fruit” 
fancier, a year ago last Spring, which was set to 
strawberries, consisting of a dozen varieties, 
Crescent Seedlings being the principal kind 
used. Charles Downings, Capt. Jacks, and one 
or two other varieties were set as fertilizers to 
the Seedlings, which appears to be very essen- 
tial to the perfecting of the berries. The 
remaining ones were fancy kinds, which were 
given the best part of the field and kindly 
cared for, They were luxuriant in their growth 
that Summer and all came out bright in the 
Spring, save the Downings and Capt. Jacks. 
These were badly Winter-killed. 

’ The storm-blight was very severe on some of 
the varieties. The Crescents “weathered the 
storm ”’ nobly; though somewhat seorched with 
the rust, yet producing a good yield of fine 
fruit. With any other kind raised on the lot in 
their place the result would have proved almost 
a total failure in the crop. 

The Crescent Seedlings are of Comnecticut 
origin and are well adapted to our soil and 
elfmate. The runners being large and vigorous, 
the plants strike their roots deeply and are not 
easily disturbed by the elements. Too much 
canuot be said in their favor as a profitable 
market berry. 

New varieties are continually being put upon 
the market. Some have merits that may be 
made profitable ; while others, after one year’s 
trial, are found worthless and laid aside. The 
Yatest “out” is the Manchester. From news- 
paper reports, some fanciers are getting “ wild” 
over them, An order was sent to a firm ina 
neighboring town, who are largely engaged in 
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the culture and sale of fruit and fruit stock, for 
one thousand of these plants, to be delivered 
next Spring. The venders prudently sent back 
word, if he had them, it would cost him $750 
“and not one cent less.” The maker of the 
order the papers represent as being econom- 
feally inclined, and, after due consideration, 
concluded to countermand the order. 

An agricultural writer, who has long contrib- 
uted to one of our loval papers, weekly, and 
has been for years a large grower of small 
fruits, writes in a late number thus: ‘‘ Touch 
new strawberries very lightly. The sorriest 
strawberry man I ever met was one who had 
five acres of blasted Triomph de Gands for his 
first experience.” 

I find in my experience with this, as with 
other species of the fungus family, that it is 
very tenacious, and have found no remedy that 
ean be made available but to change the land to 
some other crop for a year or two, when it will 
be perfectly safe to restock itagain. If with 
healthy plants, they may remain as long as 
desirable, without fear of ite retarn. 

East Hartrorp, Corn. 


EVERGREENS ON THE LAWN. 


BY SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. 











Tue next group of Evergreens we notice in 
Japanese and clustere4 variously in the same 
section of the lawn, Abies polit:, the tiger-tail 
spruce, is one of the finest and most valuable 
of the Japanese conifers. It is rich and very 
characteristic in form. The yellow-barked 
branches extend out stiff and straight, and the 
glossy, bright green, stiff-pointed leaves are as 
sharp and not unlike the spinesof a hedgehog. 
The curious appearance of the ends of the 
young growth or half-bursting leaf-buds, doubt- 
less suggested the name tiger-tail spruce. 
Abies polita grows slowly and, therefore, be- 
longs to the class of evergreens specially fitted 
for small places. But this little cluster of ever- 
greens close by is even better fitted for such 
work. They are Japanese junipers and very 
hardy. Their elegant forms and rich tints 
would, indeed, render them distinguished any- 
where. One js silvery, at least on a portion of 
its leaves; another is almost solid gold; and 
another (Juniperus aurea variegata) has its 
leaves simply tipped with gold in the daintiest 
fashion imagingble. 

Let us look at these two Japanese pines, that 
show so richly, even ata little distance. Qne 
is Pinus densiflora, with bright green leaves, lang 
and very effective. This tree grows very rap- 
*idly, soon requiring the applleation of the 
pruning-knife. In coloring and general babit 
it is, perhaps, the best of Japanese pines, ex- 
cept Pinus Massoniava, which only surpasses it 
ina yellowish tint that generally pervades the 
leaves. But the Pinus Massoniana par excel- 
lence is the golden-leaved form of that species. 
It is bright gold, that seems to gain a touch of 
deeper gold as you pause to look at it. This 
peculiar effect is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that Pinus Massoniana has two leaves only in a 
sheath, and these leaves are so clustered on the 
end of the branches as to spread in every direc 
tion. It was this peculiarity that gave rise to 
the name sun-ray pine. Bnt the noteworthy 
habit of this pine is its late variegation. In 
June, while in full growth, it is rather green- 
ish golden than golden; but all through the 
Summer its yellow grows brighter, until in 
September it makes a very striking object 
amid the fading leaves of Fall. It makes, in 
fact, a worthy companion for the golden oak 
(Quereus Concordia), which you will remember 
has the same peculiarity, It should be also 
noted that the brightness of the sun-ray pine 
remains uninjured during Winter and never 
burns in Summer, a quality that other so-called 
golden pines bave sadly needed. The bright 
yellow of the sun-ray pine {s confined in a pecu- 
liar manner to about two-thirds of the leaf. 
Beginning at the base, first comes gold, then an 
equal amount of green, and then again as much 
gold at the tip. The dividing lines between 
these colors are marked out with singular dis- 
tinetness, thus giving the utmost delicacy and 
finish to the variegation. Pinus Massoniana 
variegata is on the lawn in question; but it is, 
nevertheless, very rare and hardly to be ob- 
tained anywhere. ; 

We come now to the Retinosporas (Japan 
cypresses), choicest, I was about to say, of all 
evergreens ; certainly the choicest, as a class, 
of all recently introduced evergreens. To 
Robert Fortune, the great English collector of 
plants in Japap, we owe probably the real in- 
troduction of the leading species of Retino- 
sporas—namely, R. plumosa aurea, R. pisifer, 
and &. ebtusc—and a greater benefit conld 
hardly have been done the lawn planter than 
the introduction of these evergreens. They 
are hardy, of slow growth, and of most varied 
beauty in individual specimens, the latter being 
a quality greatly wanting among some eyer- 
+ greens commonly used throughout the country, 
Arbor vites forinstance. And, apropos of Arbor 
vitses, let me say that the Retinosporas bear a 





much more close relation to that species than 





they do to cypresses, notwithstanding the latter 
has been adopted as the English name. The 
Retinosporas graft readily on the Thujasor Ar- 
bor vitses and bear acertain resemblance to them; 
but the resemblance only that can exist between 
a beautiful plant and one much less attractive. 
Let us look at a group of the new and rare Re- 
tinosporas, although, unfortunately, all Retino- 
sporas are comparatively rare on our lawns. In 
asking you to look first at Filicoides, I am se 
lecting one of the very choicest and must cu- 
rious green species or varieties. If it were not 
for a pecularly thick, curled border along the 
leaf of this Retinospora, it might be readily 
taken while young for an evergreen fern. It is 
a spreading plant, of slow growth and great 
hardiness. Indeed, I might say, once for all, 
that the Retinosporas are of unexcelled hardi- 
ness, both Winter and Summer, and that their 
variegations are all permanent. Can a higher 
character be given to any other evergreen ? 
There are two distinct kinds of weeping Re- 
tinosporas—namely, a beautiful fern-like pendu- 
lous form of 2. obtusa, originating in Flushing, 
and an extravagant attenuated form, imported 
recently from Japan, through Mr. Thos. Hogg. 
The long thread-like leaves of this variety fall 
directly down and curve about the stem, in 
swaying, meager masses, which suggest that in 
this plant the extreme of the weeping form 
among evergreens has been reached. Almost 
as curious as this is another introduction of 
Mr. Thos. Hogg, R. fllifera aurea, We have 
known R. filifera for some time as a rare tree, 
with tesselated, shaggy masses of green, thread- 
like foliage ; but Mr. Hogg’s new variety offers 
the same strange mass of foliage, only in this 
case it is turned into gold—broad, solid, per- 
manent gold. While I am pointing out the 
Golden Retinosporas, which are veritable sun- 
beams amid other evergreens, let me call your 
attention to FR. obtusa aurea, one of the best 
and most distinct of all variegated forms. It is 
free-growing, with a beautiful combination of 
gold color intermixed with glossy, rich green 
all over the plant. Although not exactly a 
new plant, Iam constrained to call your paés- 
ing attention to 2. obtusa nana, one of the very 
best of dwarf evergreens, a dense flat tuft of 
glossy deep green spray, a cushion or ball of 


evergreen foliage, that will hardly grow two | 


feet in ten years. The golden form of 2. obtusa*® 
nana is charming. Its yellow is a rich bronze 

and I do not know anything of the kind more 

attractive. R. pisifera nana variegata is also 

very beautiful, a dense miniature bush of a 

general bluish-gray aspect, except a portion of 

the lesser branchlets and leaves, which are pale 

yellow. But do not think I have begun to ex- 

haust the curlvus forme of these Retiuuspurus. 

I have only given the most noteworthy. to be 

found on a superior lawn. Any large group of 

R. obtusa will give you a dozen beautiful di- 

verse forms of weeping, pyramidal, and dwarf 

or spreading evergreens. All or practically 

all kinds of Retinosporas now used came from 

Japan, where they are common, but highly 

valued in the beautiful gardens of that country. 

Mr. Hogg has not only introduced several of 
these new Retinosporas, but has given us possi- 
bly more new Japanese plants than any collect- 
or since the.time of Robt. Fortune’s famous 
horticultural explorations. I must not leave 
these Retinosporas without calling attention 
again to their excellent adaptation to small 
places. If we restrict the planting on a small 
lawn to Japanese maples, Retinosporas and two 
or three shrubs, like Spirea crispifolia, we may 
almost defy, with a little skill, the power of 
time to compass, by means of trees, the de- 
struction of our grass-plots. I must add, how- 
ever, one other conifer to this seemingly short 
but really varied list of new hardy piants suited 
to miniature lawn planting. 

I refer to Sciadopitys verticillata, the parasol 
pine, one of the most extraordinary evergreens 
known. The plant we see on this lawn is 
searcely two feet high, and yet it is more than 
ten years old. Travelers in Japan tell us of 
specimens in Japanese gardens fifty and one 
hundred feet high, but certainly in youth the 
plant is wonderfully dwarf. Its strange habit 
is produced by the curious long, broad, dark 
green needles, or narrow strap-shaped leaves, 
that cluster in parasol-like tufts at the end of 
each succeeding year’s growth. The color is 
as dark as that of the yew and the growth 
as compact. It is, moreover, very hardy, and 
thus presents a combination of choice qualities 
of the most strange, attractive, and valuable 
character. The plant is so entirely original in 
its forms that it seems some lone type, the 
correlations of which are lost or yet to be 
found. As we look upon it, we commence to 
realize how thoroughly most plants of the same 
genus, all over the globe, are related to each 
other, just because we can think of nothing 
else that resembles the parasol pine. 

A Japanese yew, near by, of rich and spread- 
ing habit, exemplifies this resemblance be- 
tween various members of a genus situated in 
various parts of the earth. This Japanese yew 
( Taxus cuspidata) is, however, very noteworthy 
for great hardiness, a character that can be 
scarcely accorded to any other yew in this cli- 
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mate. Thuiopsis Standishii is another Japanese 
plant on this lawn of comparatively recent in- 
troduction. I want to call your attention to it, 
situated near the Retinosporas, not only be- 
cause it is a beautiful evergreen, somewhat like 
the Arbor vite in general appearance, but be- 
cause it does better here, apparently, than in 
England. This is a peculiarity remarkable tn 
an evergreen, for the moist climate of England 
seems to make for them a very home. 





“FARM LAW.” 


(AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Stare BoaRp oF AGRICULTURE BY JUDGE BENKBETT,) 








IMPOUNDING CATTLE. 

CLOSELY connected with the subject of fences 
is that of impounding animals. If you find 
your neighbor’s cattle in your cornfield, there 
are three courses you may pursue. Ist, you 
may put the animals in the town pound; 2d, 
you may sue the owner for damages; 34, or 
you may quietly turn them into the highway 
and say nothing. Of these three the last is the 
easiest to be done and the hardest to make up 
one’s mind to do. We are directed in the good 
book to forgive our neighbor his trespasses, but 
it says nothing about forgiving his cattle their 
trespasses. If a man ever allows himself to 
violate the third commandment, he is tempted 
to use that outlet for his indignation when he 
jumps up from the dinner-table, in a hot day in 
July, to drive his neighbor’s breechy cattle for 
the seventh time out of his garden or cornfield. 

The second remedy of a suit at law is more 
peaceful, but slower, and more likely to benefit 
the lawyer than the farmer. Impoundingis the 
most summary and generally the most effect- 
ive; but is surrounded with legal dangers, and 
aslight mistake is often fatal and, like some 
other dangerous weapons, may kick backward 
and cause considerable damage to the one 
employing it. 

The general outline of this remedy is this: If 
any person actually finds any sheep, swine, 
horses, or neat cattle doing damage in his 
land, he may drive them to the town pound or 
some othersuitable place, giving them sufficient 
food and water, or he may shut them up in his 
own yard for a reasonable time before driving 
to the pound, and in the meantime send a mem- 
orandum to the owner of the animals, stating 
the cause of impounding them, the amount of 
damage done by them, the charges for feeding, 
ete., in order that the owner may come and pay 
the damages and take away the beasts. If he 
does not come, or if the party impounding 
prefers, he may in the first instance drive them 
to the pound, or send for a field-driver (who is 
generally the last warried man m town), and 
request him to impound them, sending similar- 
memorandum to the pound-keeper, and also a. 
written notice of the fact to the owner of the: 
animals, within twenty-four hours, containing a. 
description of the beasts and a statement of the: 
time, place, and cause of impounding. Before: 
the owner can release his animals he must pay 
the damages and all the expenses; and, if he 
declines to do so, they may be sold by public 
auction, and the balance of the proceeds above 
the expenses deposited with the town treasurer, 
for the benefit of the owner. This remedy 
seems to be seldom resorted to in modern days, 
for in most of the town pounds which we pass 
we notice that the gate is entirely gone or so 
dilapidated as to furnish very little security 
against the escape of animals confined therein. 
Nevertheless, every town is liable still to a fine 
of $50 for not keeping one or more suitable 
pounds. . 

A recent law of this commonwealth has 
added one more protection against invading 
animals, making the owner of any sheep, cattle, 
horses, swine, or folds Hable to a fine of $10 if 
he willfully allows them to enter another- 
orchard, garden, mowing land, or other im- 
proved land, after receiving written notice from 
the owner forbidding it (St. 1878, c. 168). This 
statute extends to fowls, which the laws in 
regard to impounding did not. 


FARMER’S LIABILITY FOR HIS ANIMALS. 


Passing from the subject of cattle straying 
away and doing damage on other people’s 
grounds, we have next to consider how far the 
farmer is liable for their good behavior in the 
public streets or even on his own premises, 
And it may not be generally understood that, if 
a man turns his animals loose into the public 
highway, and they there injure the person or 
property of another, lawfully using the way, 
the owner is responsible for all damages they 
may do, whether he knew that they had any 
dangerous disposition or not (4 Allen, 444). He 
had no right to let his cattle run loose in the 
public highway. In one instance a man let 
his horse go out to feed in a public place, where 
some very young children were playing; and 
some of them began to switch him, whereupon 
he turned and kicked one of them so that he 
died, and the owner was convicted of man- 
slaughter. Had he known the animal was 
dangerous, it might heve even been more serious 
with him, since in the Mosaic law it was 
declared that, if the owner of an ox knew that 
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tt pushed with its horn and did not keep it in, 
and it killed a man or woman, not only the ox:, 
but also the owner was put to death (Ex. 
xxi, 29). 

_And-now as to his liability for animals on his 
own premises. Every owner of a dangerous or 
vicious animal, known to be such, is liable for 
all injury he may do to another, even though 
the latter is at the time trespassing on the 
former’s premises (3 E. D. Smith, 574). If, 
therefore, a boy, while robbing an orchard, is 
loped by a vicious bull into the boughs of the 
apple tree overhead, the owner is as much 
liable in law to pay for the boy’s torn trowsers 
as if he had received the same salutation when 
coming up the path, to call on the farmer's 
youngest daughter. But this extreme and 
severe liability absolutely depends upon the 
fact whether the owner of the animal had any 
previous knowledge of the brute’s warlike 
lisposition. If so, the mere keeping of such an 
animal unconfined is itself, in law, deemed 
culpable negligence. If he did not know the 
‘acl, some other form of negligence is essential 
.n order to make an owner of an animal liable 
for his eonduct while on the owner’s premises 
or while lawfully in the highway, under the 
care of a keeper. For this reason, if a man’s 
uorse runs away in the street and injures some 
one or breaks a carriage, the owner is not 
liable unless he carelessly left bim uvhitched 

ww was guilty of some other negligence, The 
oot uncommon opinion to the contrary is quite 
crroneous. 








FERTILIZING MOSS. 


1 woricez in the September number of the 
Gudener’s Monthly that the subject of the 
Freneh fertilizing moss is again discussed, more 
claims being made for its utility; and, as my 
name has again been drawn into the matter, 
allow me to briefly state whit is known about 
it. No doubt many of the readers of the Gar- 
denerv’s Monthly may remember that a Mr. 
Chamberlain, a gardener of Newport, R. L., and 
subsequently of Brooklyn, L. 1., “made, some 
twenty or twenty-five yearsago, a considerable 
sensation by growing and fruiting grapes and 
peaches, and growing muny flowering and orna- 
mental plants in baskets in prepared, fertilized 
moss. Whe subject was thoroughly discussed 
at that time in the New York Horticulturist and 
I think also in the Gurdene:’s Monthly, but was 
soon dropped, as it waa found that it was not 
practical to shift plants so grown, so that when 
the supply of plant-food became exhausted, a 
fresh supply could not be as conveniently given 
as when the plants were grown In soil in the 
usual way. Mr. Chamberlain, like the French- 
man, was very mysterious about the ingredients 
he mixed with the moss and talked glibly 
about the ‘chemical combinations” he bad 
discovered to cause such wonderful results. 
What the ingredfents he used were I do not 
know, any more than I know what is in the 
Dumesnil moss; but few professional horticul- 
turists of any cence could be found gulli- 
ble enough to believe thatany fertilizing mate- 
rial not already known to horticulture conld he 
mixed with moss suitebic w reed plants. 

The agent of the Dumesnil Moss Company 
called on me in June, and I consented to test 
the claims of his “‘secret.’? Accordingly, he 
sent me a package of the moss, which we gavea 
thorough comparative test with our mixture 
used for moss mulching, which is composed of 
about fifteen parts of moss to one part of 
pure bone-dust. Also, to make the trial more 
thorough, the same number of plants were 

tted in ordinary soil. We used 12 plants 

zatania Borbonica; 12 Coleus, one sort; 12 
Caladiums, one sort; 12 Pandanus, ore sort; 
12 Crotons, one sort. We washed the soil from 
the roots and potted in_five-inch pots four 
plants of each with the Dumesni] moss, and 
four of each with our moss and bone mixture, 
and four of each with ordinary soil. The 
plants were placed together on one of our 
greenhouse benches and were given exactly 
the same treatment. No difference was ap- 
parent in any of the three lots from first to 
last anl all grew well; but there was no sup- 
eriority whatever in those grown in the French 
moss over the others. I last month invited the 
New York agent of the Dumesnil Moss Com- 
pany to examine them, which he did and ex- 
pressed himself as being unable to see any dif- 
ferenee in the three lots. The matter can be 
easily tested by anyone. Moss and bone-dust 
can be got almost anywhere, and, if it proves 
to be as useful for the — claimed as this 
French moss, whose fertilizing principle is a 
secret, then it is difficult to understand where 
the value of the “secret”? comes in.—PETER 
HENDERSON, in ‘ Gardeners’ Monthly.” 





A MGDEL BARN. ’ 


I RECENTLY visited the 750-acre farn of Wr. 
Frank D. Barton, on the fertile banks of Otter 
Creek, in the town of Waltham, Vt., but three 
miles from Vergennes. Mr. Barton has just 
erected a barn upon his farm, at a“cost of-about 
$10,000, which is a model structure. The main 
building runs north and south and measures 
40x96 feet. The basement is arranged for stor- 
ing manure and the ground floor for accommo- 
eating ninety head of cattle. The. next stoiy 
has posts 254¢ feet in length, reaching to the 
base of the roof, which space is used for sto:- 
ing Bey and grain, as harvested from the fields. 

is story contains two driving-floors, one 
above the other. The grain is threshed on the 
upper floor of this building, passing directly 
into an elevator, which is constructed near the 
floors and which is capable of holding many 
thousand bushels. Simply by drawing a slide 
in the elevator, grain may be delivered either 
on the lower driveway or on the cattle-floor. 

From the center of ihis main building a wing 


vided. supply of water is furnished in each 






rising slightly toward the easterly end. This 
floor makes a junction with the lower floor in 
the main building on the same level). At this 
unction a post on each side is set back, afford- 
ng the necessary space for driving a team 
around the cortieron to one or other of the 
floors to the terminus; then throwing off the 
load and backing the team along until the 
wagonis opposite the floor over which it entered, 
The wagon may then be driven out th: same 
way it came in, or over a bridge leading from 
the north to this floor in the main building. 
Each of the lower floors has an entrance from 
the ground. Above this lower floor ar o‘her is 
constructed, which is reached by a bridge run- 
ning back into an adjoining side-hill. Over 
this bridge all the hay and grain is drawn in to 
the - \e4 floor, which latter runs the entire 
length of the wing, forming a junction with 
the upper floor in the main building in a man- 
ner similar to that described above. All the 
hay and grain enters by the upper floor and all 
goes out over the lower floor. 
This farm has produced the present year 
about 400 tons of good quality hay. The grain 
crop is estimated at 8,000 to 10,000 bushels. A 
Western reaper is used at harvestin., which 
binds as it goes, the binder doing the work of 
four men. Mr. Barton ny but a spell 
dairy, but makes a jialty igh- 
Merino seed Sor the “Western dock. 
m . Hehasa very select t 
mates the value of his yearly crop of lambs at 
from $8,000 to $12,000, Mr. Barton’s great suc- 
cess is the legitimate fruit of his untiring care, 
his superior skill, and hfs own personal super- 
vision.— American Cultivator, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE FOR 
NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, etc. 


Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R, I., for pamphlet. Mailed free. 


AGRICULTURAL. | 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 


Emigrants intending to e farms du the 
~+ ngin the ome 














approaching 8 rthw not 
fail hy intoems themmnelves of the adv: offered 
y the , ho rg 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


for the settlement of that company’s lands along its 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad runs through a region 

be excelled in 

#AL HE ULNESS OF CLIMATE, 
- RTILITY OF SOLL, an 
WEALTH OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 

Nowhere else are so at inducements offered to 
COLONISTS and FARMERS, 

MECHANICS, LABORERS, and MINERS 
LUMBERMEN, BUSINESS MEN, and TOURISTS. 

CROPS are large and sure; STOCK-RAI iN 
is a successful oceupation; there are READ A 
KETS, GOOD. B OPPORTUNITIES, and 
FINE CHANCES for PAYING INVESTMENTS. 

The greater part of Dakota and Montana offers 

NEW FIELD FOR SETTLEMENT. 

The rous condition of existing settlements 
along ine of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 
Minnesota and the Lest gosranty 
of Me manency of the agricultural interests 

entire region. 

The Nor Resite has now in market 
pe hae WHEA and GRazine LANDS, as are 
o ? -at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 


men 
ens ee and pAwoes there are 4,000,- 
acres awa emen 
ay MONTANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
for 2.20 OF ~ 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


For detailed information on all points apply at or 
dress the 





address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, ’ 


Ne. 285 Broadway. 





-KIDNEY-WORT 
<|FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF], 
CONSTIPATION. 


Same Timeo 
iver and Bowels 


ay this — overcome it. 
case 
PILES. , 222 comenne 


will 
com-| 
‘® plaint is very apt to be 
Smengthens the weahe ich 


VV OTE, 
istrengthens parts and quickly) 
cures all kinds of Piles even when physicians) 
land medicines have before 

42- (wr If you have either of these troubles 


Price 31.) USE [druggists Sei! 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








*‘With the Pure all Things are Pare.” 
GUIDE FOR WOMEIT 


Toa Kaowledge and Cureof Prolapsus Utert, 
and al! those other Jlaints and k: 





mon among the gentler sex. A pamphiet sent on re- 





ceipt of name and stamp, co: this and a 
treatise on N: i Ww hood ving the or. 
ganic laws Of nature, which must not 


Woman is the architect of God's noblest work, and as 
Pinkham pt ewes is ~~) . 
‘s oqetalte a Ip and 
could be refered te ty name abd eddzens, rx will 
cou. ve name oO 
testify as to ite wonderful effects. 








pen. Above the basement is 
Which isentered on # level with ‘the growed 








*1 the best Binder in use, to supply those who 






withou 
EDW. MOORE, 


. .&., Was recently cattle 
t Britian Government. 
Piftite MOORE BROS, Albany, N. ¥. 





FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD. 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 











APPLE 


AND ALL OTHER 


TREES 


saved from terrible 
Canker Worm, Moth, Ca 
few applications of our 


EXTERMINATOR, OR TREE WK. 


The yield is largely increasea and the fruit large 
 - ‘tain jlied as pat t or whitewash. 

8 eas as paint or » 
Put up ym Kegs, or Barrels to suit purchasers. 


of such its as 
, Curculio, ee bya 


GEO. H. MORRILL & CO., 
Printing Ink Makers, 
34 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Send for circular, 


ci ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 
JACKSON BROTHERS, 


(Successors to GEORGE JACKSON). 
New York State Drain Tile Works, 
ome bi Grand Bt, or MANY, N.Y. 








and Horee-Shoe Tile, 


a eh so bv or in the 
si eho tenia aa 
Sree to a ie 








forsale. Address 
(Please mention 


AW RADL 
RANT, RAN ih fee Pa jee Fans, oF 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 

Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
ta Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 
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—_—$_$_$_—$_—_——__—_—_—_————— 
BELLS. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bett FounpeErs, 
u of Bells. 


y, N. ¥., manufacture a superior quality 
pecial attention given to Church Be 
(2 Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 
ET 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THE InpEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made 
ments with Koch, Sous & Co., patentees of 





A teen 





may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “Tue INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it tn large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. ey will be de 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. é usual 


price is $150. Acut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 


“Tax IXDEPEXDERT_)) 


{ o- eee 5 eer 
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has for sale the ‘)lHowing named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 





The Sa..e, in Artist’s Proof, sign®d and attes 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ban Tce. 5... cascocegeedsbicsdcteecdiatecese 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H.. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. ...............e0esceca+s 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SOHUYLER COLFAX. 


SISO, MOTB. 2065006000000 be pias bos Gtr bas oe oslo cd 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x90.....,........4.. 100 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpénter. Bound in Cloth. 


BBO pages, Prices gies. ccececcscsccceescecceces 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages....: lth Sich -Badedgeesecdecced 0 50 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to beaddressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New Yerk. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 











32 Numbers (postage free)...........0-:6 scenes 
26 7 (6 mos.) (postage free).. ad 
13 a (8 mos.), SPF) Mee 

4 “ (I month), ” 


er rrrerr TT ist 


2 ” (2 weeks), o 
1 Number (1 week), “ 


OOP a eee wewenerene 





ome remittance... ........6..ceeceeee 


one rernittance............+ Gr eeadorepcos secs tis 70e 
One subseription three years... , 





One subscription four years.,...............006.+ 

One subscription with four nxw subscribers, in 

OME FOMIEGAMCE.,.......... ceveesceeeseersneeeeens 10 ee 
One subscription five years...............00....+. 106 00 
Any number Over five at the same rate, invart- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January ist, 1882, Tux IxDErEeNpErt will 
be published on the cash prineiple—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 188%, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon A pplication. 


tw” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


ta” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 


mail, and all’Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


oceur. 

THE RECEIPT of the payer is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
mede either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt Sri) be gent ty maul. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
ts in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


PaO. Box 2782, SRO York Chey. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


Orur first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a let of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 nes to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 


1 time....... oshienaaall DEB icc cccsehnee soso od 

4times (one month),, 4 times (one month). ..85c. 
Beemer senses 
c2 6 (twelve “ 600.58 “ ( “  \66e. 


--. pe Murry Certs ~ 
$1 Over that, Twent fi Contes ae 
. y-five \ 
its for ad must be made fn advance. 
Symasiastee 
THE INDEPENDENT, 








251 Breadway, New York City, 
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FASHIONABLE CLOTHING 
MEN, YOUTH, AND BOYS, 


RELIABLE GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN PARET & €0., 


402 and 404 Fulton Street, cor. Gallatin 
Place, Breoklyn. 


J. E. STANTON, Manager. 





WHITE ANDDECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 





Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces.g30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, . 
Fine China Tea fa) 50 


ipa 44 pleces. 
aes rated Fr’h C nine Te Sets, 44 pieces. 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, 
White ‘01 





g ork , Doble-barnled 
“ft “GUNS. 


Regular —- + our ee. vet 
“ ““ . 80: o; “ “ ri 
Other grades proportionately. 
Single-barreled, ORG . ocvrisevs $10. 
ALFORD, WARD, DAVENPORT & C0., 
P..0, Box 2002.) 77 Chambers St., N, ¥. 















i imported An Tiles, 
fam (rom Minton's, Maw’s & Boote’s, 


Suitable for Churches, Public 
Bulidings, Halls, Vestibules, ete., 
“a etc. Mantel eee. Heart the, 

Flower-Boxes, Furniture, and Ex- 
ternal Decerations. 

Special Designs “and Estimates 
am tupplied without charge. 

EDWARD BOOTE, 3 
No. 11 East Nineteenth 8t., N. Y. ee 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch ena and Durability. 


ABE & CO. 
Nos, 204 ‘aa tras West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No, 114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 















wH EELER REFLECTORS. 


‘, 
facturing Establishments, 
Offices, etc., utilizing all waste ligh 
B possible. Adapted to present meth- 
1B ods Of lighting b: gas, gasoline, kero- 
sene, or electricit Practical value 
of lights more than ‘trebled. Samples 
wepeent for trial. For sale by a 
- cro — ona hardware 
WHEE REFL eron C0. 
70 —_ St. Boston. Send for circu- 
lars, One agent wanted at once in every town. 
















THE 


STANDARD 


EVAN 


Opn) 





.OREAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. % 
¢ 5, SREAT WESTERN 


PICTORAL { \TALOGUES FREE 
«* fleas, Shot Guns, Revoive mmeanition, Reinc 
Fishing Tackic, Razors, dc. wt ©. 0. D. for enaninatn ma. 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsbargh, Pa. 


Address 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











The Apiatte of Bilious Colic, the inde- 
scribable pangs of Chronic Indigestion, the de- 
bility and mental stupor resulting from a costive 

} habit may be eertainly avoided by regulating the 


system with that agreeable and refreshing Stand- 






Preparation, TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


RABLE AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 








OVERCOATS AND...SUITS, 


Large Stock, New Baris Low Prices. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN STREET. 
MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0, 


Middletown, Con 
SUPERIOR SILVER. PLATED WARE. 


New Designs for Fall of 1882, 
Vow READY. 
Salesroom, 13 John St., New York. 


WIM'H i JACKION*&(0 98 


( Bi Uo a Sle OTHER ESTABLISHMENT @-@ ) 
a rer -BROADVAYS(y7% Sr Sint) 
Jhaeakente of Artistic Grat¢s and fenders 

m bass eal Bronz@, ficel,and Tile + 4620 omerithersns 


“SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


Corner 14th Street, Union errs 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLA TED WARE, 


of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for the Table. 


ARTICLES APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH HATIOWAL MIRED PALF, 


for eee wogend oun be led a toes = By — se 
Treasurer Connec Agricultura ced Pint i +S o! 
yey 20 years, I find the Loe gy mM the = it Ory 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT Co. 
OFFICE 78% BARCLAY 8T.. N. ¥. 













































































-@ The Great’ LIGHT, T. ASPINWALL & SON, 
Ch ure h ; Nos. 75 and 77 West BBA sereet. New York 
enn Rech Petecerecs | TILES gi.) Pi tscas cn Soaae gt 

eapest and the Best Light known erally. 
yay a Sry _*- ores, Show Windows MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Ete. 


Parlors, Bauks, Offices, Picture Galtere 
ies, sete. New and 


Sole Agents tor MITTIN TONS and for the 
c 


AMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


No. 111 Fulten Street, - « - = New York. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OFFI ehh 
DESKS, ay hea 


ae TF the tra 
I, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl &., N.Y. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in daliy use b; = 
tors, lawyers. ministers, 
merchan' etc. Send Scent 
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fn unusual tendency to 
the use of Velvets and 
Plushes for Costumes is 
apparent in the latest pro- 
aductions of the leaders of 
fashion. 


Messrs. JAMES McCRBERY & CO. 


have made a very large 
importation of these goods, 
both in plain colors and 
novelties, and are enabled, 
by the wide range of color- 
ings in their assortment to 
afford special facilities for 
matching and com bi- 
nations, 


BROADWAY, Oor, 11th Street. 








Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements, 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the nsual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use im ang 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Warerocoms, 
30 Fifth Ave.,.¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


SCROLL SAWS 





The ‘‘ Challen crt wae 
are the finest Soar herd Saws 
in the word, with or without Lathe 
attachment. 


Price, $10 to $20. 
New Catalogue free. Address 
SENECA MANUFAOT’G 00., 
Seneca Falis, N. Y. U. 8. A, 

















Ww. «&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


of John St, New York, and 
197 Lake St.. Chicago. 





Tus “IxpePexperr “ Press 91 amp 23 Rosz Sraaer 











